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PREFACE TO TUI': NP:W EDITION 

The ablf co-opcration of one of my colleagues, to- 
s-ethcr with class-room criticisms of others, has cn- 
ablcd this work to appear in a new edition, not only 
purged of many defects, but completed by the addition 
of several chapters on the l^ialcctic and Methodology 
of the Pure Reason. It is also offered to the puldic 
in a cheaper form, one volume containing the whole 
Kritik, while the second give.s a rcyiseti translation of 
t he Prolego m ena. Without the help of Mr, Ikrnard, 
who has written the whole commentary from p, 237 
onward, and who corrected and improved ail the rest, 
it is not likely that this, my third declaration upon 
Kant, would ever have .seen the light; and indeed I 
will here add, that I am not r gsponsible for certain 
Hegelianisms which appear in his notes on the 
Dialwtic. But fmec hactmns. It is my desire to 
state candidly and unreservedly what my younger 
colleague has done to help me. P'or to make suclj 
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acknowledgment is a duty not always rccfjgni.scd 
among literary men of established standing. 

The plan of this commentary is to adhere much 
more faithfully than Kuno Fischer, or indeed any 
other Commentator we have met, to Kant'.s text, 

^ which we have followed paragraph by paragraph, 
shortening and siinplijf^ing, but .shirking no diffi¬ 
culties. We have also marked all our own reflec¬ 
tions with a f, which refers only to the j»aragraph 
or chapter to Which it is prefixed. It seems more 
advisable to do this than to encumber the book with 
foot-notes, which interrupt the readcr'.s train of 
reading. 

But though this Commentary claims to be clear 
and consistent, it is not, and cannot be, either ea.sy 
or short. It is not easy, because the .subject h not 
easy, and deals with notions exceedingly ab-stract, 
and only familiar to those who have made mental 
science a subject of special study. It is not short, 
because Kant’s book, if worth reading at all, is worth I 
reading and knowing accurately, and no pains are | 
misplaced if they result in a full and comprehensive ! 
grasp of the great^ aLj aetaphv .^aal~ system the worjd | 
has'yet seen. j 

We are too much accustomed to general histories, i 
in which a few pages are devoted to each thinker, so I 
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that the impressions left on the reader’s mind, even 
if true (which is seldom the case) are at all events 
vague and misty. The greater lights in the philo¬ 
sophical firmament can only be understood by .special 
study, and should therefore be made the .subject of 
.separate monograph.s. We have endeavoured to do 
this for Kant, being convinced that of all meta¬ 
physicians he. is cprtainly the greatest, and perhaps 
the most^imperfectly undenstoocl. 

In the preface to the former edition I .sjjoke of 
the fancy for philosophical novelties in hlnglaiul, and 
endeavoured to call attention to Kant, as of all 
modern Germans the greatest philo.sopher, and 
certainly the best adapted for practical minds. At 
all events it is absurd to begin the study of Schclling 
or Hegel witho ut a pr{c)r_intimacy with Kant, and 
how many men arc there now in Kngland who 
thoroughly understand the Critical Philosophy ? It 
is also a remarkable fact that within the last few 
years, philo.sophy even in Germany has reverted, as 
I ventured to predict, from modern CKtravagance to 
th e soberness of Kan t. Hi.s works are being reprinted, 
illustrated, and attacked, on all 5idc.s. The -aensua! 
.school have di.scovered that the refutation of Kant 
alone will give them a lawful victory, and to this ta-sk 
they are applying all their energies. 


The influence of Groteand J. S. Mill, and the con¬ 
stant appointment of Mr. Bain as a State Examiner in 
Philosophy, brought this way of thinking into undue 
prominence. All the youth of the country have been : 
crammed with Mr. Bain’s handbooks, and have neither 
time nor inducement to read an antidote, W c ■must 
therefore look to the Universities for a foir hearing, ; 
and trust that there at least enlightened tcacliers will 
not accept as true what the State has mad<j, fashion¬ 
able. A polemical chapter on the A.ssociation ; 
School, which appeared in the former edition of 
this work, has'been omitted, as the controvensy ! 
may now be regarded as obsolete. 1 he most 
important contribution to the better understanding 
of Kant, in my edition of Kuno Fischer’s Comment¬ 
ary, was the true explanation of Kant’s refutation 
of idealism. A patent absurdity had been universally 
attributed to him, and I showed that hi.s attitude 
had been totally misconceived. My argument was ; 
candidly accepted by competent critics, and might 
now be called a commonplace, did not Prof. Kuno ! 
Fischer’s recent declaration (a Critique of Kant, 18B2) j 
show that it has not yet penetrated into his mind. ! 

As the work is intended for English readers, wc j 
have referred uniformly to the translation of Kant’-s ! 
Kritik in Bohn’s Library, still the most serviceable, j 






and to rny own edition of Kuno J^'isciier's Comment- 
ary. I may add tliat my other references arc to the 
following editions of the respective books, viz. t!ic 
ninth edition of Mr. Mill’s and the third of his 

Examzfiaiion of Hamilton^ and the foiirtli edition of 
Mr. Lewes* History of Philosophy, The refcrefices to 
the Prolcgoniena of Kant are to tlie pagc.s of my 
former edition, which will be indicated in the new' 
edition '<^-)pended as a .second volume to the present* 

I conclude this Preface as I did the last, seventeen 
years ago, with the earnest liopc that the many 
readers of my former books on Kant will find in this 
a maturer and clearer exposition of the same views. 

J. P. MAIIAM^'Y. 


TRiNrrv CoLi.KGK, Dublin, 
March 18B9, 
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CHAP'rER 1 


•rni.; two rKEPACiis 

§ I. IT TiTE philosophical student who has been discouraged 
from opening the Kritik of the Pure Reason, liy its reputa¬ 
tion for obscurity and difiiculty, will be agreeably surjrrised 
by the clearness and the elegance of Kant’s first Preface. 
So easy is the flow of thought, so felicitous the choi<"U of 
expression, that we can only find stray hints of the artluous 
task that awaits us. I'he explanations of a (’onnnentator 
are almost needless, and his analysis cannot do better than 
adhere as closely as possilile to the rich and sugge-stive lan¬ 
guage of the great philosopher himself.' 

§ 2. Among the various branches of human knowledge, 
says Kant, there is one in regard to which our reason isi 
condemned to a very strange lot, being troubled with 
(pestions which wc can not decline, seeing that they are 
forced upon us by our very nature, huVwhic|i, nevertheless, 
we cannot answer, since they transcend all our fliculties, ) 
Our’^rcason falls into these perplexities unawares. It 

* Mr. I.cwt;s’» remarks {f/is/oiy of I'kilmphy, vol, ii, p. 458) are, i«i 
the first place, too severe, and in the second place unjust, ns they omit 
to mention the genuine and even suljliinc vliKpienci! of some of Kant's 
writinp. We may notice that Kuno Fischer’s t'ommeninry is silent on 
these Prefaces, the smtuiej whiek utterly destnys hh tkemyax ta /Cant's 
idealism. 
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commences from principles whose use in the field of ex¬ 
perience is inevitable. From these it proceeds, according 
to its nature, to ascend higher, and to apj.roach more 
remote conditions. But we soon discover that .such a pur¬ 
suit will never end, because fresh questions are ever starting 
up. Under these circumstances, nothing remains but to 
take refuge in firstj>rinciB.les, which transcend all experience, 
andlvhTch, nevertheless, excite so little suspicion that even 
the common sense of mankind does not (piarrel with them. 
These, however, lead the reason into such obscurities and 
contradictions that we cannot but infer the i^esence of 
some hidden errors. Yet the discovery of these errors is 
impossible; because the principles adopted l>y the reason, 
as they transcend completely the bounds ^ of cxjieriencc, 
will neither acknowledge nor submit to any test which 
originates within it. This arena of endless dispute is called 
Mf.taphysic. There was a time when her claims to be 
called Queen of the Sciences were admitted by all. It is 
now the fashion to despise her, and, like the mourning 
Hecuba, she sits forgotten and forlorn; in the words of 
Ovid; Modo maxima rerum, tot generis natisfue patens — 
nunc trahor exul inops J 

At first her rule, under the administration of the Dog- 
wa/frfa, was despotic. But this barbarous form of govern¬ 
ment degenerated through internal dissensions into complete 
anarchy ; and the Sc^tics^ a sort of nomads who hate all 
settled conditions, periodically scattered the community. 
But they were too few in number to prevent mankind from 
continually attempting a reconstruction, though without 
any fixed or consistent principle. It seemed indeed once, 

^ We uniformly translate Gnnu^ h&undf reserving the leriii limii 
'■for Schranke. Cl Kant's p. 154, for the clistinelioii—im im¬ 

portant one, though confused in all the translations, 
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in later times, as if the celebrated I.or.ke\s Fhysioio'gy of 
the Human Understanding wouhl puT an end to the dis¬ 
putes, and settle for ever the lofty claims of Mct,aphysic% 
But no sooner had the descent of the* j)rcl€ndccl rfueen 
been traced to the low origin of common experience, and 
her assumptions accordingly (luestioned, than this 
was found out to l,>e fictitious, and accordingly she icrsisled 
in h,er claims. And so things returned to tlie anticinalcd 
and rotten dogmatism, and to the consequent cofilcmt»l in 
which the science was held. Now that men think every 
path has^l)cen tried in vain, disgust prevails, ami 
indiflerencc, the mother of chaos and of night in the 
sciences, but tlie prelude of a belter day. 

B'or it is vain ■ to assume an arltficJa! indifference on 
sul)jects which camwt k miiffermt to Imman nature i and 
the pretended indiffemiiisf>% though they may endeavour to 
disguise it l)y assuming a po|>ulargarl>, are ever falling !iar"k 
into the metaphysical assertions wlrich they firofess to dcs|'HHt% 
NevcTthelcss, tins indifferentism is a j>hen(iinenon deserving 
our deepest attention. It is the result of tlie ripe judgment 
of our age, whicli will no longer tolerate insecurity or fidse 
pretence. We hear,^ indeed, comijlaints of sfiallowfiesH, and 
of the decay of sound science. But weliffounded srticnresi 
such .as Mathematic and Physic, refute Ibis calumny, not: 
merely by holding their ground, but even by mrikiiig great 
onward strides. So would other branches of knowledge 
progress also, were tltcir |>rincij>Ies placed on a firm ha.;siH. 

In default of this indispensable recjuisite, cloiitg, imliffer 
ence, and'severe criticism are rather evidences of a iIic"iroiigti« 
■going spirit. (cxilkmm), 

to wh ich.everything must s ulnnib (.lisires to 

escape l.)y its by its 11iey cciri’ 

* Cf, thelirit t« thin Prefafi*. 
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sequently excite just suspicion, when contrasted with those 
sciences which have freely and fairly met the test 

Reason is therefore challenged to begin afresh that most 


difficult task, the knowledge of itself, and establish its claims, 
not by oracular dicta, but according to fixed and iinchangc- 
able laws. The court which must decide this issue is the 
Kriiik of the Pure Reason itself. 

This does not mean a Kritifc of books and systems, but 
of t he faculty of reaso n, as regards what knowledge ii may 
attain, apart from all experience. It is in other words llie 
deciding of the possibility or impossibility of me^|ihysic in 
general, and the determining of its sources, cxleni, and 
bounds, exclusively from principles. 


( This path, says Kant, I have pursued^ and flatter myself 
I have discovered the source of all the errors which divided 
reason against itself. I have not evaded these <{ticstions by 
falling back upon the impotence of the human reason, but 
have determined them completely from principles, andi after 
discovering the point at which reason fell into a misunder¬ 


standing with itself, have completely and satisfaciorily solved 
^ ^tll things, and 

ttoe i s llot_a mngle metaphysical pro!d^*ni 

a key for its 

| 2 a,flSSJ.R,Aia.hQgk- P ure reason being a unity compl ctTin 
itself, any analysis which fails to solve a single question fairly 
suggested concerning it must be cast aside as perfectly idle. 
The reader need not wonder at these pretensions as 
boastful and impertinent. They are infinitely more modest 
than the programme of any ordinary system that pretends 
to prove the simple nature of the soul, or the necessity of 
a firj origin of the mrld. For these things far transcend 
a , ,e bounds of experience, whereas the present work 
analyses the reason and its pure thinking. It is hi 
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fact to be compared to common Logic, which analyses 
completely all the simple operations of ihoiiglii, * except 
that the question here proposed is, Hqw inuch can we attain 
through these operations if deprived of all the materials and 
the assistance of experience ? ’ 

If, then, the matier of the book must !)C coiiijilete and 
explicit, it may also fairly be demanded that the form of its 
demonstrations should be cerfain and ckar. Of course all 
mere opinion is worthless, when we seek to esialilish a priori 
knowledge. Ikit it is for the reader to judge wlicthcr the 
grounds j^dvanccd I)y the author are certain, arul equal to 
his pretensions. He has already asserted that he considerH 
this quality absolutely indispensable. Some few fKiints, 
however, which are not essential to tlie work might possility 
excite suspicion, and may, therefore, be pointed oul before¬ 
hand.^ 

There is no investigation more important, or that has 
given the autlior more trou!>le, than the sO“C(dled Dedmium 
of the Pure Categorks. Tliis inve.stigation lias two si<les. 
The first concerns the objects of the pure understanding, and 
is intended to explain the qldecti ve validity of its u priori 
concepts concerning them. This is’’an essential part of 

Kant's plan, since it shows what the jUKlcrstMdin^^.and the 

reason ^njuow;, frcaujijl experi^nce^^ It stands ui>on 
a"T:)asIs perfectly independent of the second side of the 
deduction, which considers the understanding sui jedipi h. 
and endeavours to a naly se its/acujtles. * As the c{ticstion, 
How is the fiiculty of thought itself |>o.ssil.>le ? can only tie 
answered by inferring a cause from its effects, my solution,' 
says Kant, ' may seem (though this is not really the case) 

^ As the reader can hartlly inidcrMtantI them, Iwfore lie, law iiiiinlercd 
the passages in queition, he will he reminded of these eKpItriilliiiw m 
the proper places. 
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to be a mere hypothesis, and the reader may think hiinseli 
at liberty to differ from me.’ But this wit! not invaiidalc 

the former side of the argument.^ 

As to clearness, the reader has a rigid to expert logieal 
and discursive clearness in the arguments, whicli has been 
carefully attended to, and cesthetical and intuitive clearness, 
by means of sufficient examples and illustrations. 'I'hc 
length and intricacy of the discussion have coniiH-llcd the 
author to dispense with these to an extent he <!id not 
originally intend. A general survey of a system i.n often 
impeded by these illustrations, and '■many a Imk wmld 
have been far clearer if the author had not endeavoured to 
make it so clear,^ 

Metaphysic is the only science, as we shall sliow, whi«:h 
is capabiroTabsolute completion within a short liine# Isy 
means of united efforts: forit is nothing hut the syslcm alls^^ 
i fwentorv of what we possess by fun rmsojh hfoiRmg r»in 
here escape us; nor can any experience increase our know* 
ledge. By means of the present Kritik the ground has lieen 
cleared and prepared, and here the reader must perforin the 
part of an impartial judge. When we proceed to biiiltl iij> 
.the system of pure reason, under the title, VMctiiphysic of 
Nature,' he should join u$ as a zealous co*Of>erator, es|iecially 
as the investigation of these details is easy, ami■.more a 
recreation than a difficult task. 

§ ■3.11 Such in substance, .and to a great extent in wcirrls, 
was 'the, remarkable Preface with which' Kant introduceci 
his'.'great treatise to the philosophic world It bears, a strong 
fam,ily likeness to the utterances of other intellectual reformers, 
■^and suggests .the m.ental attitude of Bacon and of 'Desctrlei, 
.of Locke and of Hume. There is the same 'toldnesi in 

' , ^ The reader' should bear ia mind that' this pwage refen to the Firil 
Edition of the 
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asserting the discovery, and the same modesty in att.ribiiiing 
it not to genius, but to method* 'Ehere are lire same hoi.ies 
of a speedy termination of error, the same vmvkium iIkiI 
even ordinary minds, when armed with proi^er weapons, can 
help in the victory. 

Kant’s analogy to Bacon was indeed so striking, that he 
prefixed to his second edition a memoralile motto from the 
Preface to the Instauratio Magna—* De nobis i{,:«ts .silcmiis» 
De re autern, (|iiae agitur, [.letimus, nt homines cam non 
opinionem sed opus esse cogitent: ac pro certo lutiiearil, 
non sectae nos alicuius, aut placiti, se<l ntiliialis et am!»li'“ 
tudinis humanae fimdamenta moiiri. .Deinde «t snis com* 
modis atqui—in commune consulant, et ipsi in partem 
veniant Fraeterea ut bene sperent, nc<|ue instauralionem 
nostram ut cpiiddam infinitum et ultra morlalc fingnnl el 
animo concipiant: (juum revera sit infmiti errork finis et 
terminus legitimus.’ 

In^his.first I^refiice, tlverefore, Kant explained ilie ///!■'' 

position of the Kritik, aruf annotmeed tiiat he was 
about.io.,,revolutionise 

yet similar claims had often i)efore been itSe," and had 
hitherto failed. What was the peculiar novelty of KanPi 
method which inspired iiim with such extraordinary con* 
fidence ? How did he discover it ? In tire Prefar:'C to the 
Second Edition, published in 1787, six years after die Eirst, 
these questions arc fully answered ; and, fiirlhermore, the 
positive practical results of his apparently negative and 
speculative system are liroiight before the reader, "riiis 
$ec o nd^Prefa<:!e^^^^is^_d a^^material ^Improvement to the 

work, and is of peculiar huercst, as disclosing to tm die line 
d£thou^ht that !c<I Kant to his discoveries^ 

Thii% at die very cnibcl, l\um are in ernir who ftf'linit llwt 
Second ISditirm i» no Imiwovcment on tlio firsl. f 
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§ 4. ‘ We can easily determine/ says Kant, * whellier wc 
are pursuing any branch of knowledge saeai^iaify hf our 
.success in attaining results. If after inurh preparaljon, ive 
are constantly coming to'a standstill, and are obliged^to 
recommence, and if our fellow«labourers cannot agree with 
us how our common object is to be i.Hirsued, our iircKX’cding 
is no science, but a mere groping in the dark, whirli we 
shall do well to abandon, even with the sacrifice of itiariy 
lofty aspirations.^ 

The .history of any recognised science will j^rove this 
position. Consider Zogfc Since Aristotle it has^irever lost 
one inch of ground. But what is far stranger, it !ia» never 
gained anything either, and appears to be corniileic and 
settled. If modern writers have attempted to enlarge it by 
psychological chapters on the human feculties, or mtMphysi^ 
cal on the origin of knowedge or the nature of ccrlainty, 
or anthropological on human prejudices, they have rnerciy 

i shown their ignorance of its nature. * We do not enlarge, 
but disfigure the sciences, by confusing their lioiirKlariesd 
And the boundaries of Logic are strictly detcrtinned as the 
science which expounds the formal laws of all thoiiglit, and 
nothing but thought The success of I.ogic is, however, 
owing to its narrow scope; for Logic is forbidden to con- 
sider any of the objects of knowledge, and must confine 
itself to the understanding and its form. It is accordingly 
but the outer court of those proper science! which add to 
our real knowledge. With far more difficulty did reason 
enter upon the strict, path of science, when objects also were 
concerned. 

If such sciences , are to^e rationf 1 , they must contaiit P 
pmn knowled^ and this kno wledge of^ the reason 

|be .related to the object in two ww^^^nSIKer m merely deter- 

1 ^ '. .. 

^ So far as this means power ofpredkiim^ m one will cliipaie It 
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mininig:,.j^t and the concept of it (when given from elsewhere) 
or as a/scf making i i actuai, I’his latter js the prmiiml 
cognition of the reason [as when it produces from itself, for 
example, the idea^ gf The former is iimmimii cogni'- 

tion. In either case the direst confusion must result if the 
pire part, in which the reason determines its object alto¬ 
gether a priori^ be not separately treated J 

Mathtmatic vcapk lVi^sic are the two theori?tic*al branches 
of rationd knowledge wlu'ch aim at determining their objesls 
a priori—\X\^ fornier'"quite purely, the later jmrlly so. 
Mathematjc attained the safe }K)sition of a st:icnce long 
since among the Greeks. Yet this does not |>rove that its 
safe highway was constructed easily, as in Logic. Kant 
thinks that for centuries, es|>ccially among the ICgyptians, it 
consisted in mere grojung, and that the great change was 
owing to a Revolutkm^ l>roduced by a happy thought of some 
forgotten genius. He notices that even in later times tlie 
discoverers of special principles were remembered tlwngh 
these principles were imim[)ortant; and this lie ascrilies to 
the indelible effect [TOduced by tlie first great Revolution. 

In what did this Revolution consist? * Whoever it was,' 
says Kant, Hhat first demonstrated the ecfualily of the 
[base] angles of an isosceks triangle found new light dawn¬ 
ing upon him ; for he found ikai h mM not irmt im/amil 
Imrn the properties of the figure from what he saw in //, 
mere thinking about it, but rather from what he had added tog 

* Kant in no way imijlkn that' ihcHc tlifforcnt parts of coginliiai Wi* 
pwn separately, hut says that if wc confuse tlmn in our imameuft we 
are like men spending 'money without keeping acccnintH, luid then im* 
able to ascertain wimt I'mrt of their tmtiay can he tliminidieil wlitm 
tcommy becomes necessary. 

^ * Who first demonstrated the right-angled triangle' k Mr. I.cwei’i 
translation, which makei no sense. He 'was prolmhiy misled by ii 
clerical error (equikteral) noticed by Kant himself in one of tii« letteii* 
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I ItAe figure according to concepts a iiriori, and had tncn reprc- 
S Isented by a construction. Ide also found that all the safe a 
V Ipriori hienuledge he could attain about it tvas merely the 
\ %ucessary consequence of what he had himself introduced into it, 
j; Recording to his own eoncepts.”'- 'I'his statement may well he 

pegarded as tRe ver j^orner-stone .sf ail. 

P nr naTu rarphilos oi)hy progress was far slower, ami it is 
only ^'the days of Bacon that it has attained the higlt- 
way of science. But even from an empirical jtoinl of view 
there is a close analogy in its history to Mathematic. 
When Galileo and Torricelli and Stahl Isegun to make their 
well-known experiments, the same light dawned tipon them 
jalso. They comprehended that reason discovei mll ^Jt 
iproduces according to its own plans ; that it must, so to 
spaIc“'Tali;e‘the initiative, according to fixed principles sup¬ 
plied by itself, and compel nature to reply, instead of wait¬ 
ing upon her for instruction, since chance observations arc 
not connected by such necessary laws as the reason seeks 
and requires. Those phenomena alone that agree with some | 
fixed principle of the reason can be regarded as the laws of j 

( nature. ‘ Armed with such principles, then, in one hand, | 

and with experiments framed according to them in the j 

• 1 Mr. Lewes’stranslationof thispas«age(//(j/.^/'A//. vtil, ii. ji. 467) | 

appears, through some oversight, not to Iw even grarniTiilkal, anti, more* 1 

over, obscures the point of the argument* Mr* Iriiiitittioii | 

would here have afforded him a fair vernlon, til* inleriirctalicin of tlic | 

passage is equally erroneous; for he thinks Kant is Itislitiiig cm the ; 

/ metaphysical method as opposed to the €X|J€rimenlal, itid i« tiighly in* 
dignant at the proposal to study nature through our Meat* But I 

' really/showing the vast superiority of the expcn|| LmlilJMi}l«l^ | 

of mere observatfom ETtEriatteT^Se^ mind can only note down ■ 

, occurrences ; in the former it approach w the facts tmik « 0/Us \ 

' own consimctiofii and compels nature to my whellier tlit* facii conform 
toitornot'. Surely this just dllference.b acknowleclgetl By cf try icicri- ■ 

'' tiheinquirer. The next, paragraph'should have .made the |»lnt plain to 
any careful critic. 
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Other, our reason must approach nature to Icarii from her| 
not in the capacity of a scholai^ but in that of a judge, wIio|' 
compels his witnesses to give their evidence. And so even 
Physic owes its happy revolution to the idea of seeking from 
(not mmnting for) nature that information, of which reason 
couid know nothing of itself according to what reason liad* 
itself introduced into nature.^^ Up to this discovery physical 
Tpliilosophers were merely groping in tlie dark/^ 

Mjjaphysje has not hitherto been so fortunate. It is a f 
peculiar and isolated branch of knowledge, ainuug at wlial j 
lies beyond cxperien<;x\ and that thrcaigh mere <*oiH:ept|i'^ 
without representing them in figures, like IMathcmaU<‘. And 
here men liave been constantly meeting witli rhci^ks, and 
endeavouring to begin afresh, so that the science may be 
compared to the arena of a tournament, in which none can 
establish any lasting possession. Thi.s is evidently mere 
groping in the dark, and among jnire concepts too, wlierc 
verification is not easy. 

Why has the liiglt road of science not lieen discovered ’ 
in this branclt of our knowledge ? Is it imaginary ? Then 
why has our nature licen visited witli such imavoidatile and < 
restless longing? and can we trust it in other tilings, if it/ 
here proves a delusion and a snare ? Or is il our fault, 
and have we hitherto foiled to discover the right way, for 
want of t!ie proper method ? 

Surely the exarnjiles of Mathematic and iliysic, rc'-f 
modelled by a sudden revolution, are sufficiently remark''| 
able to induce us to make a similar attempt in Metaphysic, j 

^ I have marked the italics hy way of annwer to Mr, 
criticism* 

® Cf* llacoii, ** mcra Ik/lag* .V#'/, v, 2, 

Cl J%>it'U\ p, 435, h>r the fliffereace Iwlwceu tlie matlicuuiifical 
and phila»o|:)l'iical methwls. We refer thriaighcnii m Mj, M eiklrjyhif^ /' 
Translation, 
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I for they are obviously analogous to it as rational cognitions. 

I Hitherto it was assumed that our knowledge of ohjeols 
(must conform to them, and all attempts to extend it a priori, 
Iby means of concepts, have foiled, l^ct us attempt the 
Lohle m of Metaphysic under th e a.ssum!>tKm that the oh 
p^te^ust c onform t o ouF facufty of knowing tliem.—an 
Is'sumption whldhT at first sight agrees hotter with the re¬ 
quired possibility of knowing objects a priori--ihzX is, of 
determining something concerning them before they are 
given to us. 

' This idea resembles that of^Copcrnicus, w!ig, when he 
found that the motions of the stars could not he explained 
by assuming them to revolve round tlie spectator, tried the 
effect of making the spectator revolve, and the stars remain 
at rest’ In Metaphysic a similar attempt can be made as 
regards the intuition of objects. And Kaul made this 
attempt successfully some years before he discovered how 
to make it in the other parts of the scien ce. If our iiiilii* 
tion must conform to the nature of its objects, liciw c:an we 
know anything a priori about these objects ? If llic olijcct 
must conform to the peculiar nature of our inuiiiing faculty, 
we may easily do so. 

But we cannot stop at intuitions, and are coiii|>elled to 

C rider them as representations of some Qhf uct whiejj. jyA' 
enHSvour to deterrniiTe" througlT^ 'I'hm object then 
' must be conceived. I may either assume that the ronerpts 
by which I determine the object conform to it, and then 
arises the old difficulty of obtaining any a //-wr/knowleilge; 
or I 'may assume that the objects confornj to these con¬ 
cepts. If I change the expression, and say that txpmmce 
conforms to my concepts, the result is the same. For in 
and through experience alone do the objects Iwcome known 
to us. This assumption then seems to promise good results, 
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for experience is a species of knowledge, «ind knO'Wledge prc-’ 
supposes the Understanding that knows. 'The Understand¬ 
ing again presupposes certain rules, I)y wiiich it acts, mul' 
these rules must be considered logically prior to the ol)je<ls^ 
given through tliem. If we wish to express these rules, wd 
can only do so by a pmri concepts, to which, accordingly, tho 
objects of experience must necessarily conform. Such is ihtM 
result attained by Kant^s Analytic, and these a primi rulesJ 
by which the Understanding proceeds, wlien it aiiplien itscl« 
to experience, are the Kantian Categories . There are other' 
ol)jactors, of which the Reason afomTiorim Ideas, and indeed 
is bound to do so, but which cannot l>c given in experien(!e, 
or at least given as they are thougint by the Reason. In 
our attempts to think these objects we shall find an excel¬ 
lent test of our new way of regarding the ijrobletn, which is 
founded on the principle that we can only know that tt prim 

, .. ..- ., 4 ,.. 

of ol >jects whi ch we have, ourselves introduced into tlicind 

This metliod, Kant adds, in a note, is horrtnvcd from 
physical science, and consists in seeking the clenicms of the 
pure reason in such a way that our results ran he eonfirmed 
or refuted hy an experiment. Wc cannot indeed make ex¬ 
periments with the objects of the pure reason (as in natural 
philosophy), for they are ever beyond the Iwimds of all ex¬ 
perience. But we can do it with the eoncepis and prineiples i 
which we assume a priori^ by so arranging them that the ^ 
same objects can be regarded from two different asiiects— ’ 
first, as objects of Sense and Understanding suited to our 
experience; secondly, as objects tliat arc only tbouglu, and 
suited to the isolated Reason, transcending all exjicricnce. 

If we find that, when things are regarded from this double' 
point of view, our reason is at harmony with itself, but if ? 

* Mr. Mill, in citing this iwsHngK {Kxnni, ef Hamitton. jtp, .|i, 32), 

omitB the Important wortK m frimi. 
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from a single point, unavoidable coiitradictions arise, llieii 
the experiment has pro-fed the justice of our distindJort * 
Our attempt succeeds perfectly, and promises Mcla{t!iysic; 


11 of science i n its first.part, which is concerned 

^ /about such pure concepts as can have corresi)oncling ob^ 

^ ^ Ejects given in experience. The possibility of a fimm 


knowledge can now be perfectly explained, and the laws 
which lie a priori at the basis of nature (in the sense above 

^ explained) can now for the first time be satisflic tori !y prrmal 

^ conclusion very adverse to the sertmtl 
ES££ Metaphysic, which is that we can never advance 

I- bounds of experience, and yet this was liie chief 




lobject of the science. ‘ Nevertheless, this very result tests 
[the truth of our first estimate of rational knowledge a /‘rim, 
which was that it_conc erns phenomen.'^ and abandons the 
thing/erse as actual indeedHTn ifsel1fl.)ut unknown to us,' 
The Reason, indeed, necessarily requires the Um omlitioned 


to complete the series of conditions we find in j>hcnoniena, 
[W ^cannot comprehend our mental phen tmtena without 
presuppo_sipg »^gcessarily _^ ajui s tafl'‘<;e called' Mind jK-v^d 
its various malifnSt ions'''' thrs”illustration 
explm what Kant meansliy the'^gs.sarj belief in tht; 
^Unconditioned.] ■ ... 

Supposing that as long as we assume our empirica! know¬ 
ledge to conform to objectsthe Unconditioned mmici 
possibly be thought without contradictions, but that assuming 
objects, as mere phenomena, to conform to our manner of 
representing them to ourselves, the contradiction vanhhes 
[^[by confining the Unconditioned to things per #f], then the 


conlroremes excited by the First Edition, and therefore impllw« gw,e. 

"«“"‘■•“I 
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latter assumption is estal)lished. 1 k)Wcvcj\ 1 )€ al>Ie, / 

on grounds, to ^ re-establish ■/r/rwf what has l>ecn 

slmwn to be unattainable by the spcHailaliVe reason. In 
fact, the ground may have been only dearcd for such a/ 
result (This test, as Kant's note says, is similar to that) A‘ 
employed in chemistry, where the elements which have f 
been separated by analysis are again coml)ined to reproduce 
the original substance. Om A separates pure a f rim f] 
knowledge into two heterogeneous elentents, vk. things as j/ 
phenomena, and^ things /cr S(^ Our Dmkdk t^oinbincs| 
them agaip into harmony wdth the necessary idea of tlic- 
Unemdiimed^ and finds that lhi.s .<‘an only he dime fiy' 
adopting the distinction.) Kant exj>ressiy tells us he lias 
adopted this hypothetical way of stating his conclusions, in 
order to show the train of tliought by which he arrived at 
them. He insists that tliey have liecn perfectly estalilished 
in his work, by the nature J^5t:e,,.and Time, and of the 
Categorie s. Copernicus's theories were at first nierc liypo- 
theses ; they ended not only liy being demonstrated, tmt liy 
leading to the establishment of Newton’s I ,aw <if Cravilation, 
which could never have lieen discovered had tliey not been 
assumed. 

In this attempt, then, made after the model of gccnrteiers 
and physical inquirers, consists the K rttik of the puje 
reason. It is a trmtise on the method, and not a com¬ 
pleted system, of the science knomrSl Metaphysics lliii 
owing to the unity and com|jletcness of reason within itself, 
the outline of the science is indicated,by our method ; and 
for the same reason M.€*taphysic, like Ixigie, Is ciqiaiilc of 
completion once for all, when the faculties of the htirtian 
mind have been surveyed in their nature anti their mi\ 

But what, it may be asked, is the value of this .Krilik ? 

It appears to be at first siglit only prohitiiiirig our ,■ 


KNOWING AND THINKING 


llpeculative reason from transgressing the bounds of ex- 
/lerience. This is indeed its first use. But this use 
\ ' becomes positm, when we consider tliat previous attempts 
mave, as a necessary consequence, so extended the bounds 
^ |)f mere sense, as to interfere seriously with the ]>roiK:r 
practical use of the reason. For if such a practical use tie 
necessary to morality, though it cannot be as.sisted by 
speculation, it must be secured against interference. You 
might as well say the police were of no positive use, because 
it is their negative duty to prevent peaceable r-itixens from 
being molested , in the pursuit of their businq,sa. The 
a nalYb'cal pa rt of the Kritik shows that we canjiot possibly 
h ave any sp ec ulative kn^ Icd g ^ e beyond the hquinls, of 

iSsice- ' 

. ■ But it must be carefully observed, that though we (anmit 
know^.o!s^ti ai.thipSLiS:"’ 

(In order to know a thing, I must be able to prove ith 
possibility either from its actuality in eKperience or a pmri 
through reason. But I can think what I like, provided I 
do not contradict myself. Such a thouglit is only logicaliy 
possible, and requires something additional to make it 
really possible; however, this addition need not lie soiight 
only in theoretical sources, but in practical also.) ‘If we 
were unable to think things per se there would follow the 
absurdity of an appearance, without anything to apjieard 
Now let us suppose our distinction of things pet se iind 
phenomena had not been made. If so, the law of caiisility 
must bind all beings absolutely. It would follow that the 
§^ from our single point of view, could not be regarded 
S^ee in ■ its volitions, for they are sii!,}jecl to causality* 

■■ But'the'Kritik' teaches us to regard it from two fxiinte, as 
a thingand as phenorn'Cnon. From this latter 
point, of view its visible actions cannot indeed be free, but 
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the result is different when we regard it from the former. 
Without, therefore, being able to hmcf my soul as free, I j 
liberate my attempt to it such from an ap|>arciit | 

contradiction^ Suppose, now, that the freedo,n;L , ,,. ,£L,.villi'?'J 
will w ere one of the conditions, without ^mch |)ractic:al ■ 
mmiity were impossible, but that tlie speculative reason 
had proved such an idea contradictory to itself, then freedom 
must give way, and witli it morality, to make place for the 
necessity of natural causes. I'Yom such a result we are 
saved by the Kritik.^ 

The same great positive uses can he shown in our ideas 
o f god and of imi|| (. |^|:^talitv . These cannot even be 

wSout .cliedling fo impertinences of tlie s|,icculaiivc d 

reason, which, by a|)plying its empirical |)rinciples where | 
they are inapplical:)le, asserts all pmdkai of the| 

reason to be impossible. Such knowledge is tlie real sour€e|| 
of immoral unbelief, and must be ordered to make way for*’« 
faiik We aim then at improving the reason (if our i»os 
tent^by setting them to study a sober science, and saving 
them from wasting time and troulile on idle gro|)ing and 
pretentious dogmatism. Above all, wc ha|:K‘ to disj.iose of 
all objections against morality and religion after the manner 
of Socrates, by proving clearly the ignorance of the 
objectors. 

And if there be any supposed loss in the Hitrrenclcr of 
the claims made by tire reason, the loss affects the momptdj^ 
of ike schools^ not the inieresis of fmmmiiy. Were lire 
doctrines of the immortality of the sofil, and of tlie existence 

^ It must he carefully remcmliered that in ihi» remarkaide I 

{A/nimmff sec. 9) Kant professed to prove, ma the exii^lciirc of| 
freedom, nor its probahilily, nor even its pcmsthillty, InU sini|ily thiil hi 
was not necessarily contradictory to causality. (.See AV/Zii*, p* 34S*)* 
This guarded attitude Ims not been transferred to Mr, la:wim*»cxpo«lloii 
(//«/. qfPML if. p. 519). 
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of God, ever really established by the sul)lile arguments 
and distinctions of the schools ? Has it not lieen conlessed 
that the public are unable to grasp such refinements, and 
that the former was rather proved by the proloitnd inade¬ 
quacy of the present life to satisfy our aspirations, and the 
latter by the harmony, beauty, and mercy ot nature? 
These proofs rather gain than lose, for the schools are 
taught to pretend to no deeper knowledge, and to confine 
themselves to the arguments that are acce^ited by the m«!ny, 

’ instead of arrogating to themselves the sole possession of 
such truths. But the schools remain in the possession of 
a science most useful to the public, though the fact is not 
recognised; a science which cannot and need not ever be 
popular, which refutes the arguments of the jihilosupliers 
who mystify the public, by objections etiually siibtilc, but 
saves them from drifting unconsciously into the assumptions 

( and the quarrels that have hitherto disgraced metaphysic. 
‘Only by means of this science—the Kritik of the i’urc 
Reason—can Maierialism, Atheism, Fatalism, Enthusiasm, 
ssxA. Superstition be disarmed. We also cut away the very 
roots of idealism and scepticism, but this rather affects the 
schools than the mass of mankind. It would lie far more 
rational of governments to support such a science, than to 
countenance the ridiculous dogmatism of the schools, which 
raise an alarm about the public safety, when their cobwebs 
are torn in shreds, though the public neither notice nor miss 
them.’ The reader will not fail to remember how very 
siniilar,Kven in expression, was the design of Bishop 
Berkel^.^ 

Our Kritik is not opposed to the do^aiic procedure of 
the reason in its pure cognition as a science, for every pure 

, 1 Cf. Kritik, p. 265, for a like distinction between sceptidsm and 
tbe sceptical method* 
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science must demonstrate dogmatically—tliat is to say, from 
sure principles strictly a priori. It is opposed to dopnalism^ 
which is the dogmatic procedure of the reason wiilumi pre¬ 
vious critkism of its facuiiks} But we do not tlicrcforc 
support shallow talking, which pretends to be |)opular, or 
scepticism, which abolishes all Metaphysic. Wc rather 
establish this science on a sound and systematic, not on a 
popular, basis; and in its future development wc must foi- 
low the steps of the great dogmatic philosopher, It'olff, w!io 
may be regarded the originator of thoroughgoing and .sys* 
tematic inciuiry in CJemiany. Mad his ground licen critirally 
prepared, Se might indeed have established mctaidiysic as a 
science. 

§ 5,IT These reflections, which agree closely with the 
analytical and popular account Kant has given of his dis* 
coveries in the (published in 1783), conclude 

the exposition of his method and its results. Mlierc remains 
an explanation of the clumges inlnxluced into Ins Second 
IMition, a subject of less importance, liad rua ScJK>j[ien!i;itier 
made his pretended discovery that these two Kdiliiifis /#.•* - 

differed very materially, not only in exposition, tint in 
doctrine. It vms said that Kant had become afraid of the f ‘pf' 
idealistic conclusions drawn from Iris princiides, and liad ^ 

suppressed the passages whiclr resolve the whole external . 

object into our own sensations, and their form (itn|>0sed Iry . v 

the mind also). More particularly, there was one paragraph 
inserted into the Deduction of the Categories whicli dis. 
tinctly states that the matter of our intuitions is givetj l»y a 
source apart from, and independent of, the understanding;* 
and a refutation of Idealism was introdvu-ed into the I’ritr 
ciples of the pure understanding, in whiclt Kant attemjiled 
to ijrove that the objective existence of things in space is 
* Cf. A'ritii, p, 8g. 
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the condition of our internal expenencc. AIkhc . 11, m he 
First Edition-the distinction between soul and body was 
explained to be a difference, not of substance (of whn-h we 
know nothing), but of representation ; and from dm [nniM 
of view the community or relation of both was discussed 
(cf. Appendix C, vol. ii. of this work). Tlus was supposed 
to be contradicted or extenuated' in llic Second and follow- 
ing Editions, for the purpose, Kuno Fischer thinks, of 
gaining adherents. The question therefore assumes con¬ 
siderable importance; for it must determine, in the first 
place, the degree of Kant’s own conviction as to the truth 
of his doctrine; and, secondly, the real import of hts 
system. 

Let us then first of all consult the author limm-lf, and 
consider what he says in his second and more elaborate 
Preface^:—‘As regards this Second lulition, I naturally did 
not wish to let the opportunity escape of remedying, as tar 
as possible, the difficulties and the obscurity from which 
may have arisen the sundry misaiiprehensions tlial have 
occurred to many acute men (perhaps without my fault) in 
their estimate of this work. In the poutimn ihtnmlvfs, amt 
the grounds of proof, as well as in the form and eompkkness 
of the plan, I have found nothing to alter; a fac:t which must 
be ascribed partly to the long consideration to which I suli- 
mittedmy work previous to its publication, jKirtiy to the 
nature of the subject itself,—I mean the constitution of a 
purely speculative reason, which contains a veritable system 
of members, where everything is organic—that is, where 

1 In,this particular case we have m exactly paralltfl ulaicrnciii In tlie 

Second Edition. Compare p. 234 , with AWii% p, 3,52.^ Thk 

passage in the Second ■■ Edition does not seem to have i«ti tnitlcetl liy 

critics, 

2 'Xhe silence of .Kuno Fischer as to theie two Preface* b very re¬ 
markable. 
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the whole is for the sake of each individual part, and each 
individual part for the sake of the whole; so tliat any 
defect,'however trifling, whether it be a positive error, or a 
mere deficiency, is certain to betray itself in use.* , . * Hut 
in the exposition much remains to be done, and in this 
respect I have attempted to im|)rove this Second Editioru 
with the intention of clearing away partly the mi.sa|)|)re 
Iiensions of the Aesthetic, especially of the concept of Time;* 
partly the okmriiy in the Deduction of the ("ategories f 
partly to supply the supposed want of sufficient evidence in 
the demonstrations of the Principles of the Pure Under¬ 
standing;^ partly, in fine, to remove nrisa|){)rehension as to 
the Paralogisms laid to the charge of Rational I*sychology/' 
. . . But the necessary consequence of this improvement, 
except we made the work altogether too long, is a slight 
loss to the reader, since a good deal (that did not indeed 
l)eIong substantially to the completeness of the wliole) must 
be omitted, or put into a shorter form/* whiclj, nevcriliclcss, 
many readers miglit not wish to lose* Tins was done to 


^ Cf. DHtiJc, p. XXXix. 

® Kant added Section I § 6, on Timc» and thoGcnend Kemarku, il* 
iv, (pp. 41-43). In his Introduction, Sections L and iL were greally 
expanded, and v. and vi. added. 

^ From Section ii. g 11, of the Transcendental Logic to the cfnd of 
the Deduction it was completely rewritten. 

, ^ Under each of the Definitions of the Princtples (with the exception 
of the Postulates) the first paragraph, headed * proof/ was added; m 
well as two Appendices, entitled, ‘General Remarks^ on the System of 
l^rinciples; and the Refutation of Idealmra, on which lie nku mhls a 
note in the second I'^reface. 

** BVam the words, ‘hut we shall for hrevity^s sake* (p, 241), tlu:* 
whole discussion was rewritten. 


vC.. 
h'-'* 

d 


fU* 

ll 


... 

/ * 


^ The,third chapter of the Analytic (on I'dtenomcna and 
and the Hefutation of Rational l^sychology, were eonsiileratily shortened, 
part of the latter reappearing in lire RefuMim fif Mmiimh The l,k?> 
cluction of the Categories is likewise ahhrcviatcd. 
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make room for my present, and I venture to hope now 
intelligible exposition, which in substance, as regards the 
propositions, and even in their method of jirtKjf, changes 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING j but Still varics [from the former] 
here and there in the method of the cx|>osition in snch a 
manner as could not be managed by interpolation. This 
slight loss, which, by the way, can k snpplicif, if any me 
chooses, by a comparison with the First Editim, is, ! hojre, 
more than counterbalanced by the greater clearness’ [of 
the present Edition].' 

In the face of this declaration, which exidicitly asserts 
that nothing whatever has been altered in the system, and 
which invites the reader to compare the two hlditions, we 
are told that the Second Edition is a mutilated, distorted, 
and depraved work, caused by the weakness of oki age, and 
the fear of public opinion in Kant 1 It can Ire provcrl by 
the theological attitude of this, and of his later works, that 
these charges are perfectly absurd.’”* It will lie also shown in 
the course of this work that the supposed evidence of the 
theory is derived from a series of blunders and oversights ■ 

(if not actual suppressions) in the interpretation of Kant's : 

very clear, though not dogmatic declarations. ; 

As Schopenhauer’s opinion is feshionable in Germany, we ' 
do not wish to open the discussion without giving the i 
reader the means of judging for himself, Ity comj«ring the ; 
two Editions; he will find, accordingly, in the footnotes j 
and in the appendices to the second volume of this work, sill \ 
,the passages of any importance which appear in the First j 
Edition only. The results of such a comparison are \ 

simply these: that we may safely defy the advocates of the j 

[First Edition to find any doctrine there stated to which | 

there is not a corresponding assertion in the Second ; or to | 

' Cf. Kritik, p. xli. j 
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point out a supposed alteration in the Second Edition wludi 
we cannot prove to he supported by c|Uotations from tlie 
original workd The assertion of the honest autlior is most 
decidedly true; in the propositions themselves, and even in 
their proof, al^solukly ?ioihing has been changed. 

^ In Appendix C are added short ft)otnotes, showing the special 
points of agreement ignored l)y the critics, and explaining the sup¬ 
posed points of dificrence; and these will save im in this place from 
quotations, as well as from the discussion of them. Ilie vacillating 
attitude of Mr. Mill and Mr. I.ewes on this question has l>een noted in 
the Preface : they seem lumlde to resist the force of the argument, Init 
at the same ymc they wall not accept thoroughly the conchiHioriH wdiieli 
these arguments justify. The long note in the secoml Preface, which 
refers to the Refutat ion o f Idealism, and endeavours to improve tlic form 
of his proof, IJmtet lie discussed in connection with tlie passage 
which it refers. The reader may therefore pass it l>y for the lu'esent. 

Since the first appearance of this work a great deal has lieen written 
on the question of the divergence lietween Kant’.s hirst and Second ^ 
Editions; in particular, Mr, Stirling has given a vahmide history of the 
controversy in Mhni^ vol. viii. pp. 525 llis conclusion is, that 
Kant, Mieing .scandalised l)y certain misrepresentations rif Ins <lodrine 
a.s mere Bcrkeleianism/ Lallowed the i<lenlis(ic standpoint .sonnnvliat to 
recede.’ ^Thc passages most loudly itlealistic in souml have hwn 
omitted from the Second Edition/ But this latter statement cannot he 
accepted without caution, in the face of the very passages quoted liy . 
Mr. Stirling himself. It may be that Kant was somewhat frightened at f 
the charge of Bcrkeleianism t but it still appears true, that though he' 
altered his language here and there, he did not at all alter his ojuruons. 
This is the view of Ueberweg in his .short Latin tract cm the subject, and 
is substantially the view originally put forward in the text. 



CHAPTER II 


For the benefit of the reader we here give a griirral nf ihe 

Kritih Its main divisions are called respectively fpp. 

1-430) m^'Meihodi^logy (pp. 43*'5J7b 'I'hc former k stihiltvkleti tftiH j— 

Esthetic (Sensibility) — I/'»gk ( Underntan*ling) 

I ... „ I... 

a. External intuition j | | 

if. Internal intuition Analytic (of Concepts) Anitlylie (of l‘r}ricipltA| Dinkxtic 
(Understantling) (Judgment) (Rcaw:iri) 

a. Categories ^ a, Srhciiiatiiim *i, l'*»yd»ol«,3^^" 

A their Deduction k k t-'twnudew'' 

f\ TlwciltJgy 


THE INTRODUCTION—PEELIMINAEV COMSIDKEATICWS 

TAe Distinction in Kind between the Cogniim Mimltks 

IT It, is evident from the considerations urged in llie Fre« 
face, that a precise theory of the human faculties liei at the 
basis of Kant’s inquiry. Ha investigates Ihc ob jiTt thm ugli 
the subject and its conditi^ na 

^ whiclT'"®cH .“us"''"an we' know of things? The general 

answer was given long ago, according to which thcyliiivc 
been unanimously divided by philosophers into two daises : 
on the one hand, sense, sensation, external inliiiiion or 
impressions from without; on the other, intellect, reflection, 
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internal intuition, thought.^ But while this distinction was 
generally admitted, there had ever been an a prkni fallacy 
afloat (as Mr. Mill would say) that only one kind of know* 
ledge could be true, and that all the information given us 
from other sources than this must be either illusory or 
defective. Hence Kant, who discussed the subject in 
several shorter treatises prior to his Kritik, notices, that 
under this assumption sensibility and understanding had 
been in turn exalted into the sole source of true knowledge/*^ 
The idealists, from Plato to Leibnitx, had mistrusted the I 
senses, an<| considered sensibility a mere vague and con¬ 
fused copy of the reality attained by thought. The ignsiiab 
ists , from Epicurus to Condillac, had considered tlic senses 
as the primary source from which the understanding com¬ 
pounded or abstracted a faint reproduction of the external 
reality. While, therefore, i dealists and flints are opposed 

diametrically as to the true cognitive faculty, t hey.airree in 

one p oint, thn^ t S ensibility an4Understand^^ 

onll, 

If K^t had joined either party it would certainly have 
been that of the idealists. But he perceived that the 
clearest of all our knowledge, that of geometrical figures, 
was given by Sense, and that many concepts of the Under¬ 
standing, such as the notion of right, could only be a|i|)rc“ 
bended with great difficulty. He conclud ed that ther e 

^ It will l>e seen, however, that Kant distinguishw between internal 
intuition and thought, as, indeed, Locke ha<l done before him. Internal 
intuition l>elcmgs to nensibility, not to imdcrstan«ling. 

^ Cf Kriiil\ p* 516, 

® It, has been customary in English Philoso|'>hy to ctuifme the term 
JReaiisi to those among the schoolmen who asserttni the separate exiil* 
ence of gmemi ideas, as opfwsed to Nominalists. There is no reason 
for this restriction* The term is here used to mean the |dnlo»o|>ht?r5i 
who assert the separate existence of our externa! fmrceptM, iw opiwsed 
to the idealists, 
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were two cognitive faculties, 

/rW-s Ss»anr Unto 'Hm i..sition is 

the basis of the whole critical philosophy. Kani himself 
has explicitly argued this point, ami asserted this Kcneric 
distinction, and any commentator who endeavours to refine 
it away, by speaking of these faculties as mere Laws of 
development,1 or by insisting that it is after all the same 
mind that knows in either case,® must lie rejecter! as a 
misleading guide It is even <niestionalile whether wc 
should designate them both under the same name of 
^faculty; for we shall see that HcnsihUitxIs^ 

Uvity , whilst Understandin£js_f// 
find, indeed, at a later stage of the kS-I*** 
introduced, a^^TSuS the l^n. as distinguished from 
thTlJnderstanding. But iTwc attend to Kant's own 
explanation,^ he tells us ‘ that the Reason docs not give 
birth to any [new] concept, but only frees the concc|>ts of 
the understanding from the limits of experience.’ In fact, 
i t differs from the understanding not inj^ cssentialj^ 
i gt'i^its gfw. ^hJa.the unconditionfid. This second 
'distinction, then, though veryTm^Hant, is by no means so 
fundamental or so trenchant as that which has just been 
explained. In accordance with the latter, Kant divides his 
tKritik of the reason into the Trmsmnimtal Aisthttk, or 
Kritik of the Sensibility, and the Transcendmial iMgk, or 
^ Kritik of the Understanding. The former had been 
sketched, completely enough, in his earlier treatises, and 
seems to have cost him far less labour to discover (as it 
also costs us far less to understand) than the latter.* 

' ^ Dr. Webb, IftMkctuaiism p* 168 , iicili*. 

'' ^ This' question has been fully diicu»«ci by Df» Itigleby simI I'*ro* 
fessor Sylvester. See Sylvester’s^ Appeftdl**. ■ 

® p. 256. 

^, In' pointing out the relation between Eetiofi md In 
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We can now follow Kant^s Introduction, observing closely 
the order of his^exposition* He claims particularly to fiavc 
been the first who understood,. and who therefore stated 
correctly, the Probkm of Mctapliysk. We are about to 
investigate the human faculties* We ■ can only do this I)y 
analysing the effects which they produce, and tlicsc effects 
are knowledge or cognition*^ The question, therefore, ofll 
the Kritik is this : How is the ilmt^orc^nitlo^y^ poHsible m 
and mprejparticularly, how i^sj^mthctical 
possib le 

* 

Kant’s Introduction 

§ I. 0/ f/ie Dhtinction of Pure and Empirical Cognition, 
—There can be no doubt that our knowledge beRins 
I ogicatIy..jZi!/M.,£KPenence. For our senses are first 
by external objects, and our understanding is first occupied 
in ® comparing or arranging the materials so obtained. But 
though^Tll knowledge begins nn't/i experienc e, this docs npl 
implX th at it _ orki^ 's'* p rom emeriencc . For 1 t might, 
even when obtamSTIrom exiiericnce, be a composite tiling, 
consisting partly of impressions, partly of additions made 
(in the act of receiving them) by our understanding. And 

the A'rieii, it must be observeil that Kant uses the latter term in twof 
( hslMU aja n i n gs—(») a sihe general faculty of 

b cMhifity ; Uie s,{iec kl fitcuityoT^^ 
j Mtefflfiut amt, Reasoi Til^ Is Mecf amfiipcWily/ 

geuSfalfym'liig f>j)|K>se(l in mimk&nt but Is scm'ietimeii uml in a witie 
sense, ^ to signify any mental state I'Cf* mfm, p* 31, nole]* Cf, the 
analytical table on p, 24. <» 

* These terms are in the fijflowing work xtsed «yrKinyinonf»ly. 

« As Ktmo Fischer puts it, there are three questiimi to lie anwcrcil 
in the sequel—(i) Wlmt is cognition? (2) Does it exkt ? (3) How it 
its existence to he cxplaintHl, or how is it possible ? 

® Cf* Locke, A’lwj, book li. cliap* 12, I 1, 

^ Ci the diitinction between ong& ami ixmiium. 
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it may be very difficult to .separate these afkliliims and 
I recognise them as such. The qu.gs%m wjielher t!u!rc be, 
I cogiiitiom independent of.alidhcimpl'gssioit^ of llic sensgs, 

I irnot literefore to be lightly decided, jll may be olijcrtctb 
that elements added by the cognitive! faridlics ratimil jircv- 
perly be called cognitions, for tliey do not {each tis to know 
things different from the mind, Imt rather interfere wiili 
siicli knowledge. We may admit this olijertioii so far as to 
allow tliat if oiir imderstanding fiisen its own ra'iiiiltlioiis 
with the impressions received from withensi, these lliitigi, as 
they are ai^art from im, cannot be known. .lUit surely, in 
things as they appear to us, these elcntcnis must be of the 
last importance.] 

The cognition of these elements is railed rr as 

distingui.shed from that which is derived from cxjicricnce, 
which is (t /r.r/rwr/. The po|>u!ar meaning of 0 frmi is 
simply that our knowledge is derived, as oppoicd to' ipccia! 
experience, from a- general rule, which may have been it,self 
originally derived from experience. You say that a man 
who undermines the foundatloris of his house migiil have 
known a Jfrwri that it would fall. Yel he rniisi have 
learned from experience that bodies arc heavy, tE*fc>re he 
could make this inference. We intend, then, to use llie 
l,)hrase cognition of such as is incleiiencleiil 

:of al/ experience. A • ^mti cognitions are if they 
have no empirical elements mixed with them j if they have, 
they are mixid. So the assertion: every rliange has ii 
cause, is a mixed cognition, because change is* a tifiiion 
that can only be obtained from experience. 

i ** ^ prior i m id mm //ic 

ordmary — By what 

mSrETiSyiTr^^ jiosscsi any 

pure, as opposed to empirical, knowledge ? Mniiy^ Stioiilci 
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there be a proposition which is thouglit together with its 
necessity, then it is an a priori jiitlgment, and if nnderiyetl 
from any other ^ not itself necesstiry, absolutely tx pi ton. 
Semidiy, Experience never gives us strict 'and absolute, !)ut 
only comparative universality, gained by induction, and 
which asserts merely that so far we have found no exception. 
Should any judgment be thought in strict universality, t.e. 
so that no exception is regarded possible, it cannot be 
derived from experience, but is valid absolutely a priori. 
limpirical universality is then but an arlritrary or contingent 
exaggeratiejp from the cases we and others know, to all 
cases; whereas strict univcr.sality is essentia! to the Judgment 
in which it is found, and points to a peculiar source of ^ 
knowledge, which we have designated a prion. Necessity | 
and strict u niversalit y_jj s., certaijL ilHiiS-i^-ilB.^^ t', 
cogm'tTonT^ are insepa rable, but as empirical Inmlation 
is at times more easily shown than contingency, and it is / 
often more convincing to show the unlimited universality of 
a judgment than its necessity, wc may use these two criteria 
separately, each of them being in itself infallible. 

11 I'his view of the criteria of a priori knowledge has 
not met with general acceptance. Kant says indeed very 
justly, that exceptions in experience arc more easily shown 
than abstract contingency in judgments, but many phiky 
sophers would demur to having necessity iwoved by uni¬ 
versality. Sir W. Hamilton, indeed, distinctly deduces the 
latter from the former. But the school of Mr. Mill, while 
admitting the importance of universality, hold that it <’nn 
prove only a subjective necessity, or conviction, stnmger tu 
degree than empirical conviction, but not differing from it in 
kind. We cannot enter now into the details of this con- 

' Mr. .Stirling, in his translatitm, omits the important words, • nut 

itielf necciinry /—Bmk t§ KanU p* 
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itroversy; but the important point to be noticed is lliai the 
I necessary judgment is thought as necessary and exc^efilion- 
\ less; in thinking that A is B in such a case> wc siintil- 
] taneoiisly think that it could not be otherwise. 

■That t here a m strictly univ ersal and nereMsa rv, and lhcrc» 
fore a in human knowledcgc, says Kant is 

easily shown m science, by mathematica l judjjin ents, in 
ordinary life, by the assertion th aT ever y dianae m ust Imvc 
a - cause; so plainly indeed does the latter c oncept contain 
these criteria, that it would be altogether lost were wc to 
deduce it, as Hume did, from mere freciuent association, 
and so allow it only a subjective necessity. Hut kant jliiia|£B 
t hat withou Umy. ex_amples. p ure a priori princiiil^ tan Jie 
shown iridjspensable to exiierience. For experience must 
deduce its certainty from some fixed principles, and not 
from rules, which are themselves all empirical and con¬ 
sequently contingent. The.se, he adds, could hardly count 
fas first principles. [Had Kant expanded this proof, it 
would have been an instance of what he calls his transcen¬ 
dental proof, which, from the existence of a fact in our 
cognition, proves the existence of the necessary conditions 
from which alone the fact can result.'] He is 'content 
R however, in this place, to note the existence of a pure use 

I of our cognitive faculties, and its attributes.' Wc must 
reme^ er that they be long, n^t only to j udKinen ts. hiit sotoe- 
So the"'space occupiSby a ixaly, or 
what we consider its substance, cannot be abstracted from it, 
f It is, I think, much to be regretted, that Kant did not 
give more weight to the force of custom, or subjective 
necessity, as he calls it, and show clearly that it may in all 
cases be dktinpished from real or objective necessity. And 
this omission in the lintih is the more remarkable, as he 

’ Cf. p. 478. 
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liatl before him the writings of Hume, in wliich the cffaeiiig 
of this distinction was a capital feature. 

§ 3. Fhiksophy 7^equires a {spixial) scknxe k dciermine ike 
pmibiiiiyj ike principles^ and the extent of ail a i>riari cog¬ 
nitions .—We have seen in the Preface h£w cerictm 
attempt to transc end a ll experience , and to enlarge ou_r 
k nowled ie independently of jt. Nay, this very knowledge 

is generally regarded as the most .and important. 

Sucii are the proldems tliat concern Goc l, hVeedoin, and 
JEmmwtality. But it might naturally have l)cen expected I* 
that wc should have determined accurately tlie origin, validity, 
and value t)f the princu'ples we have applied in tliese re¬ 
searches. If wc mean by naturally^ what ought to be, this 
remark is just; Init if we mean what usually hap|>ens, there 
are solid reasons for expecting this investigation to l>e long 
delayed.^ For the recognised security of matliematical 
knowledge leads us to expect the same from otlicr a priori 
cognitions, though tlicy are (juitc different in nature. And 
these we pursue with such ardour, tliat only clear contradio 
tions will clieck us. Unfortunately the facts of experience, ' 
which in other sciences test idle theories strictly, have licre 
no ajiplication. We ignore the fact that Mathematic, whicli 
has made brilliant advances in a priori knowledge, is strictly 
confined (as we shall see) to miuition. But the intuitions 
with which Mathematic deals are given a priori^ and are 
therefore hardly distinguishable from pure concepts.^ This 
example then excite.s us with the hope of great results. I1ie 
fleet dove, that cuts the resisting air in her flight, might 
think to increase her speed if space were a vacuum. So 

^ Cf. Kritik^ p, 434. 

^ This remark »hows why Kant vaciJlaics in his language akiyt 
and lime, calling them, in an earlier treatise, even emeegtos spotii et 
imperis. lie also speaks of the ** BegrifT den Raumen,’* at the hegianing 
of the Metapkyskai Mxpmitm 0/ Spaec^ Cf. note, p* 24, supra. 
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Plato left the world of Sense, and ventured the wings 
(as it were) of Ideas, into the vacuum of the inirc Under- 
standing. He failed to perceive that he could make no 
way, for want of a resisting medium, in which trs apply his 
powers. 

Speculation is ever hastening to comi^leli! her Mriiciliirc, 
and only then begins to consider the soiiiidnuss of the 
foundation. Our suspicions are generally lulled cliiriug the 
construction by this fact; that perhaps the grci'itef fKiit cd 
the work of our reason consists in the mere aiKtlysis* in 
formal explication of the concepts ^ we already Cllwiigli 
perhaps confusedly) possess. "Hiis sober anil liskiil i'srcK:'ess 
seduces dbe reason to make unwittingly tiuitc a iliflcreril 
sort of assertion about given concepts, in which new tmUkr 
is joined to them a priori, witl'Knit tiucslionitig mir riglii to 
do so. This distinction must be forthwitli c*)c|ilaiiit:d ai 
greater length. 

§ 4. The distinciwn kkmm amlyiml^ . m d s^heimi 

judmunts. — Though this distinction 1ms liccxirne a licuisi*-* 
holdlrut^ in philosphy, Kant^s analysis has never Ijccii 
accurately expounded. The reader imtst pay fiarticiikir 
attention to it, if he wishes to understand dearly die cilijecrtive 
necessity of mathematical judgments. 

If, I assert, says Kant, of a body, that it is extcnilt'cl, I 
only assert an attribute ne^sarily contained in the notion, 
It is by an analysis of the notion that I form jiidgincnt, 
and it is hence called analytical or mplimtim, m eniiinerat- 
ing'clearly elements contained obscurely or confusccily in 
>.the concept.' ■ 'But if I assert of a body, that it has weight, 
I ■ assert what cannO't be discovered by any analysis of niy 
notion of 'a body , This judgment is therefore synthi^ical 
or ampliatm, enriching our notion by Jhc addilipn of a 
new^attrjbute. 
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11 It was pointed out in a former work ^ that I.ocke had 
completely anticipated this celebrated distinction. Mr. 
Lewes ^ thinks that a glance at th!^ Frokgmiem {p, 24) would 
have shown any one that Kant fully recognised Locke’s 
priority. We do not know what a glance at the passage might 
have done, but a careful perusal of it has convinced us that 
Kant (who was not fully alive to Locke’s priority ’) did not 
know the really decisive passage. It is not that cited by 
Mr. Lewes (Locke, Essay iv, 8, 8) and Kant (iv, 3, 9), but 
that cited by Dr. Webb in the first chapter of the 4th book 
of thewhere Locke e numerates the four kinds jf\ 

. our ideas: (1) Identity! 

and diversity, viz, ®blue is not yellow;’ (2) Relation, viz. I 
‘ the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ; ’ (3) 
Co-existence; ‘gold is soluble in aqua regia;’ (4) Rea! 
existence, viz. ‘ God is.’ Etgre are Kant’s analytical, his 

sy nthetical . a^,„pnpri^ and synthetical ajosiermri judgments} 

accurately.distinguishecT, and his., very examples almost/ 

anticipated ; and in the fourth the distinctness of exiskniml 
judgments is asserted, which, as we shall see, Kant proved 
to be synthetical, but subjectively so, by the addition, not of 
an attribute, but of a relation to ourselves, and therefore he 
also distinguished them from other synthetical judgments. 
It may be noted, however, that Locke nowhere gives an ex4 
ample, of a proposition which would correspond to Kant’s) 
synthetical a priori in Physic, e.g. every event has a cause/' 
That a proposition such as this might be synthetical and yet; 
a priori was perhaps Kant’s greatest discovery.^ 

^ Fischer’s Comm» p. 28, note. ® Op, cU* voL ii. p, 475, note, 

^ Indeed, though the distinction iKJtween analytical and synthetical 
may have occurred to Locke, he does not consislent,ly upliold it— 
in iv. 3, 18, when discussing the possibility of an a prieri science of 

ethics, the propositions that he,suggests as its basis are only analytical*.- 

Cf. Essay i* 2, 9-20, and iv, 8, 13, on this subject. 
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IT I agree with Kant that mere hints arc nut anticipations, 
and do not, therefore, claim any exaggerated iinportance for 
a curious passage in Descartes’s 14//1 pmr la dimiiim 
de tesprit, though in it he lays clown the Kantian clislinction 
of analytical and synthetical as plainly as it can well he ex¬ 
pressed, and shows how previous philosophers !iad confused 
these judgments, and consequently fallen into erroni Here 
is the passage :— 

' Passons maintenant h ces paroles: ua aaps a de 
ritendue; bienque nous comprenions (pie danscetle phrase 
itendue signiiie autre chose que naps, ce|)ciKlant nous ne 
formons pas dans notre imagination deux iddes dislincTes, 
Tune d’un corps et Tautre de Fdtendue, inais line seiile, ce!!e 
d’un corps qui a de rdtendue. Au fond e’est caninie si Je 
disais: 7 m corps a de PHendue; on iilutot re i/m a de Plkmiue 
a dePHendue; cela est particulier k tout ctre (pii rTexmtc que 
dans un autre et qui ne peut <^*tre compris sans tin stijet; ii cn 
est autrement pour les £*tres qui se distingwent rikdleinent 
des sujets. Si je dis, par exemple, Pkm a des rielmses, 
rid£e de Pierre est enticement difKrente clc cclle tie 
richesses; de m£me si ]t Pm \ Paul est riche, je riTirnaginc 
tout autre chose que si je disais, le riche esi riche, Faiite 
d’apercevoir cette difference, la plupart pensent i\ tori (|iic 
Tdtendue contient quelque. chose de distinct dc ce cjui a 
, de T£tendue, comme les richesses de Paul soni autre chose 
I que Paul/ Descartes, -however, in trying to evolve the 
'existence of God out of our idea of Him, asseris, at, least in 
this particular case, that existential judgmen ts are analytical 
The truth,is,,though oth-er philosophers may,'have hinted al 
„the distinctio'n, Kant was the first to grasp ,it thoroug'hly* It 
is also approached by Hume, Essajs, voL ii p, 165 * That 

^ the ■ square of the hypotenuse is if ml to the S0*aris of the other 
tvno sties, cannot .be known, let the terms' be 'ever so exS'Ctly 
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defined, witliout a train of reasoning and inquiry. But to 
convince us of tliis proposition, that where there is no pnh 
perty there is m injustice^ it is only necessary to define the 
terms and explain injustice to be a violation of |iroperty/ 
But to return* 

All ana lytic al jud gments ^depen d upon the. 

Identity andYou cannot deny to a con¬ 
cept any of its parts, without at once contradicting your own 
act of concei)tion. All analytical judgments are also a prim] 
however empirical'tlie concept concerned may he, for they 
require no jidditional experience, but a mere dissection of 
given notions. But here a priori is used in the popular 
sense explained al)ove* Synthetical judgments must of 
course conform to the logical law of Contradiction also, but 
still they can never be obtained from it alone, and reciuirc 
some distinct principle in addition* What can this prin¬ 
ciple be? 

All cmi)irical judgments are synthetical F’or it were 
idle to apply to experience fur any information tliat could 
be olitafned by analysis of our concepts* But if these 
judgments join new elements to our i)rcvious concepts, what 
guarantee have wc that tliese elements ought to lie so joined? 
We must know that tlie I'lredicate l^elongs to tlie sulqect, or 
we have no cognition. Kant has rei>lied to this difficulty 
very fully, especially in his First I£dition. Ixt us first take 
the case of a posteriori judgments, such as * all Ixjd'ies are 
heavy*^ How do we know this ? From experience. The 
concepts body and heavy are distinct from each other, and' 
can only be lirought into connection by comparing them 
both with some third thing (a*, as Kant calls it) with which 
they will both agree. For all synthetical a pnstermi Juclg« 
ments this a: is our past experience. ‘ Both concepts {al- 
^ Cf» Prokg, p. 17. 
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though the one is not contained in the other) still belong 
to one another (though only contingently) as pans of the 
whole experience, which is itself a synthetic combination of 
intuitions.’ ^ 

A more difficult problem remains. All synthe tical judg- 
ments ar e not a tosUriori , f or many of them are universal 
and .neces~sar ^ If they be synthetical, and also a priori, 
what is the ‘x, which affords us the real synthesis ? ® When 
we assert of an effect, that it must have some cause, this 
never could be obtained from the analysis of the concc|!t of 
effect; where then did we find the combination « priori of 
effect and cause? for as this judgment is absolutely univer¬ 
sal and necessary, we could not as before have recourse to 
our complete experience, of which it is indeed one of the 
very conditions. The answer to this tjuestion was one of 
Kant’s greatest discoveries. But he made it first in the 
field of Mathematia 


' The question w hether prows ltiong can^erjpas* from the 
synthetical to that J*an^ytfcSn Ea 5 ~Teen~much Wwitctt. The truth 
seems to he thisTa juignitni must lx: one or the other j either diepre- 
in the subject, or it is thm^hi out of it; there is no 
alternative. At the same time, a froposilion ii.e. a judgment extiressed 
in words) may be analytical for one man, aneijsynthoUent for another f 
but then it does not represent the same judgment for l»lh imlividuals, 
for they are using terms in different senses. And even for the santc in¬ 
dividual a proposition may at one time be synthetical, and at a later 
^period, when larger experience has added to his concepts, analytical. 

analytical, Imt for a fiidic fo. 
tellkgas&lhg distinct ion is, . if mdamenial Cf. Monck', lori> , pp. laa 
sjj., for a discussion of this question. 


“ Kant’s ans wer to this quMti on is, we shall see, IwteBy this i In a 
yiww syrvthetlcariudgrnehts’mTSfathetnatic, the x is the a priori in- 
Ituition! in those in Physic it is the possibility of exixirienco ; in Meta- 
physic such judgments are impossible. no a- can lie found, . 

PUX '/t f 

^ 4-..^ i 1’^'"" ' . 
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SYNTHETICAL JUDGMENTS AS TKINCIFLKS 


§ 5, All iAeoreiical Sciences contain Syfithetkal Judgments 
a j[)riori as Principles 

I. While Philosophy'^ is satisfied with discursive judg¬ 
ments about concepts, Mathematic insists on proving eacti 
step by intuition, and this observation gives us the clue to 
its first condition. This condition must be intuition, and it 
must he a priori For though mathematical, like all other 
true judgments, must conform to the Law of Contradiction, 
such mere analysis does not explain their real nature* 
Consider the judgment 7 -h ^ i All |)revic>iis philo¬ 
sophers considoedlEim^^ inference. But 

Kant denies that the concepts of 7, of 5, and of their 
addition, actually contain 12' as a necessary element. * We 
must go beyond these concepts, and obtain the assistance 
of the intuition corresponding to either of them—suppose 
the fingers of a hand, or five points in a space—and add 
the units of the five given by intuition successively to the 
concept of 7.’*'^ When this operation is completed, and 
then only, do we see the re.siilt to be 12. All^^sucli .arltlv 

metical Judgments_are.djejefore ,,^jyri^^ica 1 , as may be 

easH^ proved by considering the adfS^^large numbers. 
We there find that no analysis of our concepts will give us 
the required result.** Goometric al arc equally 

^ Cf. Pmkg, p. 36. 

The reader will observe that Kant proposes to iubl the iniuiMmi of 
5 to the concept of 7, the very expression repeated verbatim in the Pro- 
ligomena* He appears to mean that the 7 is a made Mp growp, whereas 
the 5 units are added seriatim. 

® It h curious, to fmd, in a lK,mk published in 1BB6, a reiteration of 
the opinion that mathematical judgments are analytical f and yet f*ra- 
fessor Knight in his I/ume falls into this blunder (I'l. 164), and remarks 
that the difference !>etwcen mathematical judgments, awl the law of 
causality k practically that the firit are analytical, tlic second iynthc*' 
tical This, he says, *Iea«li straight to Kant’s reply to Hume V As to 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATIC 

synthetical. If I say that a right line is the shorlcsl |.ns- 
sible between two points, I cannot elicit anytihng .ilH.m its 
shortness, which is ijuanlity, itoia the mere concept (tf its 
straightness, which is quality?- 

(There are indeed,“ Kant parcnthcliraily observes, in 
geometry and also in arithmetic analytical jtulgmeiMs de¬ 
pending on the laiw of Contradiction, such as a - a and 
a^i>a, but neither arc these the principles on which the 
demonstration is based, nor would they be admissible in 
mathematics were they not capnlrle of being cs^iircssed in 
intuition.) What misleads us about the syntlwtical judg¬ 
ments of mathematic, and makes us regard them as analy¬ 
tical, is an ambiguity of exprcs.sion. 1*0 have a synthetical 
a friori judgment we must nccc.ssariiy j(»in the iircriicate 
in thought to the .subject, the given conccyit. Hut the 
question is not, what we mii$t join in thought h> the given 
concept, but what we actually think in it, though only 
obscurely j and then it becomes manifest, that the predicate 
in synthetical a priori judgments pertains to the com e[)l, 
necessarily indeed, yet not as thought in the concept itself, 
but by virtue of an intuition, which must lie added to it.® 

the nature of the judgment, 7 + s = J *. which Kant regard* »» ay nlliei ical, 
the curious reader may find a long controversy in Mnd, vol. viii.—Mr. 
Sidgwick, in opposition to Mr. Monck, upholding the opinion of tJcl*er- 
weg, that such a judgment may be regarded m analytical if we go liack 
to the definitions of 7 , Si 

1 In the Prolegomena Kant adds a still clearer example. All the proofs 
of equal triangles resolve themselves ultimately into superfimtim, which 
^ is no logical analysis, but a direct appeal to intuition. 

“ Professor Max MUller, in his Translation, puts this scnlcnee in n 
parenthesis, and remarks (Preface, p. Iviii.) that Dr. Vaihitiger first 
gave this explanation of the passage. But that ih«e word* are 
parenthetioal was pointed out long ago l>y Mr. Monck, and they were 
placed in brackets in the first edition of this Itook. 

® The ambiguity is in the words, ‘ we must join the j»re«licalc to the 
subject.’ This, in synthetical judgments, says Kant, do« not mean 
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2. Physical science contains a priori .syntlicticMl judg¬ 
ments as its principles. l 1 ic examples Kant gives 

arc not the principle of causality [as Kiino Fis<‘lier allegesy* 
but the assertions that the f/uantity of mailer in nature is 

and that actum and reaction are always e(/ual 
Permanence is not part of our concept of matter ; Reaction 
is not so either, and so these propositions are synthetical, 

3, MipAPiiY SJC, whether we grant its scientific value or 
not, at all events pretends to occupy itself not about analys¬ 
ing concepts, 1)ut about extending our a priori knowledge, 
and it em|3iJoys such a priori synthetical i)rindples as our 
experience cannot even grasp. We can take as an example, 
the world must have had a beginning. Metaphy sic then 
aims, at Jill ev ents, atcons isting of nothi ng but syMi^Ueal 
a priori judgments . [When Kuno 'Fisclier givS* as an 
example judgments asserting existence, he forgets that the 
synthetical nature of such judgments is only established in 
the latter part of the Kritik by a long and difficult discussion, 
and could therefore not be here ciuoted as a commonly re¬ 
ceived truth.] 

§ 6. The general Problem of the Pure Reason.—\l is 
very useful to comprehend a number of investigations 
under a single formula. Both the proof and the refutation 
are thereby simplified. A single question expresses the 
prol)lem of the pure reason, hoxn are synthet ical a prior i 
judgm ents possible t By the solution of this problem or 
ffieproof that such judgments are not possible, Meta'-* 
physic must stand or fall David .Hume, of all previous 
philosophers, approached nearest to this problem, but 

that the predicate is a part of the subject, but that it iniwl lie necessarily 
added to it, 

^ Ueberweg goes wrong in giving the Law of Causality m an cjc- 
ample of a synthetical a prieri judgment in AMtpbysk (MsU of /%i4 
vol. 5 i. p. 156). 


'tJ i 
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HUME AND KANT UtAP. 


did not state it to himself either distint tly or universally 
enough. He confined his attention to the I’rim ii.lc of 
Causality/ and exploded Metaphysic as in truth borrowed 
from experience, though decked out with an apparent 
necessity engendered by habit. A larger consideration of 
the question would have shown him that his roncUision, 
viz. that no synthetical proposition couid he « 
disproved the possibility of Mathematic, a result at which 
his good sense must have revolted.^ Kant tells us, in his 
Prolegomena, that this scepticism of Hume wa,s tire exciting 
cause that prompted his first critical doulU. ^ 

The solution of the above itroblcm explains the possi- 
bility of all sciences which contain a ihcorclir a! cognition 
of objects a/rrVf, and therefore answers the questions: 

( 'How is pun Mathematic and hm is pure Phpk possiNe 1 
That they are possible, their actiia! existence |irtivcs. As 
to Metaphysic, its want of success excites reasunatrlc doubts 
as to its possibility. Yet as a fact in human nature, a 
^ certain spontaneous Metaphysic cannot be denied. The 
reason is irresistibly impelled to discuss those (|Ucstion8 
which transcend the bounds of exjrerknce, and in this 
sense there has been since the dawn of s|)cc.ulation, and 
there will ever be, Metaphysic, 'fhe question titcrefore 

’ Kant dill not know Hume’* 7 'reeUht, in which iiik/nme I* dis¬ 
cussed at length, or he would not have said this. Hi* kmiwle«lge of 
Hume was confined to die Enquiry. 

“ But, of course, as Mr. Stirlli^ jKiinls out { 7 ’ext Bmk, p. 359), the 
notion ala priori in this reference never oecurrwi to Hume. 

' Kant says that Hume regarded the propmition* of malhemalk* m 
analytical {Prokg. p. 28 i T^etuy of Ethkt, Abbott's Translation, p. 
142). This, however, is not so certain. The imssage Kant »«?m* to 
have had in his mind is at p. 22, vol. U. of the Enayt, vir, • Mathe¬ 
matical propositions are discoverable l>y the mere ©[icration of ibought, 
without depaidence on what is anywhere existent In the universe.' 
(See p. 34, supra.) 


vnni®) 
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remains: How can this impulse be explained from the 
nature of the reason, or lum is spmtatmms mdaphysk 
possible f 

But as it has confessedly led to perpetual contradictions, 
we must insist upon the further and last issue: Imif „ is 
Meia 0 vsie as a s cim ee pos sible ? ^ These are the strictly 
scientific, and closely defined limits of the Kritik, which is 
concerned, not with objects, but with reason itself, and its 
problems. All previous dogmatic attempts at Meta|)hysic 
may be completely ignored, as either affording a mere 
analysis of joncepts, which though useful is not Melaphysic, 
or as consisting of assumptions which have long since 
become suspicious, owing to the contradictions which they 
originated 

§ 7. T/ie general Conception and Subdivisions of a special 
Science^ called Kritik of the Pure Reason .— 
the faculty which gives us the principles of ^7 priofi^^^'^m'su- 
ledge. An organon of the pure reason would then be a 
summary {Inbegriff) of these principles, and its detailed 
application would be the system of the pure reason, "fhc 
present work is a mere preliminary (or propedeutic^) to this 
system, of negative use, and devoted to clearing and puri¬ 
fying our reason from errors on the subject, by means of 
searching criticism. 

* I call all k nowledge tra mce ndmtal w Mch Is not 4 ircetly ' 
concerned with objects , but^^..wUhJltiiway in which wei cog¬ 
nise them, s o far .as it is p om ble to do so a hriotil A 
system of such knowledge is properly called transcendental ^ 
philosophy. Yet even this exceeds our design, as it sliould 
contain a complete account of our analytical, m well as our 
synthetical knowledge j wlicreas wc shall only carry our 
analysis as far as is absolutely necessary to the 

* Considered in tin* Meth«>dal<>gy. rpQwmhimMif. 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF 11 IK K'KITIK 


VIIAV* 


ing of the principles of the prmi syiiihcsss. lliis work 
is then merely a iransrendeiila! or AV‘///4’ if //le* 

|/Wr I^mm. T he main poin t in siihtliviiliiig a wience 
|is to a dmit no conce^^l!!^ 

J elerSt , , Thns jhe princljgies i noral iiv» ihotigh they are 
I by no means,based on pleasure ancf'lTain, or nti desires and 
. inclinations, all of which are emjdrirat in origin, yet imply 
I them necessarily either as obstacles to duly, or inciiciiicnts 
to action. Th gy. must therefo re be excluded, 

Our science must of course ccmiain, first 
and next MetAcfd^kgy, E«i€h of these will be Hut.tdivided 
according to principles explained in the sequel One I'wint 
must here be mentioned; that there are two s tews or trimks 
of human knowle dge whic‘:h {lerhaiis s|iring from a roinmon, 
but tousTmEaown, root, and these art? 

Undmtandin^; t hrough, t he former of wliirli cibjii*c:tif ^arc 
t h.rouRh the la tter tlicy arc Hti for as the 

sensibility may contain a prim rei'n'esetitaiious ihai arc the 
conditions of objects being given to us, so for doi^s it enter 


into transcendental philosophy. And as olijects tinisl l:ic 
given to us,.before-they can te ihoyghl, this transccficienlal 
doctrine of Sensibility, or Aeslhelic, iitiist be our first con¬ 
sideration. 


IT CoNCLumNo Reflections on the Intiwwiicticin 

■ ■ § S% TAe qf X'mfs Msmmes^ mid ki$ pmsikr 

M&tAod of Proof —Kuno Fischer has giveOi in liii Com¬ 
mentary on the KriHk^^ a very interesting ikclch of the 
chronological'd-evelopment in'Ktnfs earlier writings;' ThiS' 
sketch is'particularly valuable,' because It' shows ilmt the 

' ,, , ^ Ot' Doetdne of Elemeati, 

Pp, 28-33. Cf, also,Kaaf•'/•>»%« 
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critical philosophy was not adopted I)y Kant till he had 
actually supported some of the most po|)ular sohitionH 
adopted in the present day. They were tried l)y liim, and 
found wanting. As early as the year 1762, Kant declared 
that all logical judgments were analytical and a /mm, 
The following year he contrasted with them the connection 
of cause and effect, which he declared to be synthetical 
He had then discovered that real cognitive judgments, as 
opposed to logical, were synthetical But a few years after¬ 
wards he declared with Hume, that the concept of cause 
was obtain^ad empirically. He did not yet |)erceive how 
synthetical judgments could be a priori Tins is in fact 
the attitude of Mr. Mill, and his school, who explain the 
apparent necessity of judgments by association. It cannot 
be said therefore of Kant, as has been said of Sir William 
Hamilton and of Dean Mansel, that he * ignored \ hnsepar- 
able association, and did not give that theory his serious 
consideration. 

Bm a deeper reflection on inathemalical judgmcnls ^ 
altered Ivs views. Surely jhese^ cannot l> e empirica l and 
yet they mosf certainly give us real kno wlcdg E^'^'s early 
as 17647 K^ant'ljaw ^T"tKe y’"' 3 ei£*n^^ iipon intuition ^ 
and he declared space to l)e that intuition. lIuTTtlTflie 
ascribed to it * a reality proper to itself/ which lay at the 
basis of all matter. This was the view of Hamilton and 
his school But jj^gpace were_thus ^.giwn^ from_ with^ [ 
how could its judgments be anything but _ empirical, " and ' 
hence how could they be universal ami jec^sary ? If 

mlin I 

^om withoul "" Siit a prior i lids step" he made between I 
1768 and 1770. 

By maintainmg the ^/n^and yelsyn^^^^ 
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A PRIORI PHYSIC KSTAni JSHEH 


rUM' 


Hume, and entered upon his critical path. It was obvious 
when the e xistence of such judg ment-s w.is ascertained in 
onTscience^ th^h^amc probiem must bc.solvcdjn other 
soenc^ HovT about' Metaphysic ? If it means" the 
sclent of things in themselves, all judgments whatever 
about such things are rendered impo.ssible !>y our late dis 
covery. For if space and time are necessarily iroixjsed by 
the mind upon all the objects it can know, how can things 
apart from these conditions ever be brought before the 
mind ? How can we speak of things, as .they arc in thcnii- 
selves, when we onlTTm under these 

modification s ? ^ X v 

^ "I'Ee^s only one other sense in which a mctaphysic of 
things is possible—in the sen.se o f ^hemnma . Is there 
any universal and necessary knowledge of phenomena pos¬ 
sible ? Is there such a thing as a priori Physic ? 'I'his 
was the last and by far the most subtle of all Kant’s dis¬ 
coveries. He would not publish his Kritik, or consider his 
system complete, till he had ascertained that as we miuiie 
phenomena under a /ncr-/conditions, so we aIso//i/M and 
.connect them under a priori conditions. As the a priori 
conditions of intuiti on give us synthjgti cal g ju<!| j tpt>nt« 
i n MathmS icT so the g prior i conditions of thought give u s 
si milar judgments m Physi c. But we only mean'*tho«ght 
^about phenomena—t hough t applied to experien ce. Tho cog- 
jiition of the things of sense nee'd not itself be sensuous eognition} 
Ten years of thought brought him to this conclusion. The 
critical philosophy therefore, like mos t g reat d iscoveries, was 

^ See Kritik, p. 238. There is a curious analt^ la Descartes's 
great discovery—the appiication of mathematics to nature, which con¬ 
sisted of two steps: first, the solution of figure-jirolilems tiy algebraic 
symbols j secondly, the principle that all nature is r«ludlile to figures, 
i.e. modes of extension, Cf. * Descartes ’ in BlatkwooPt Phil»$»fkkal 
Series. 
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r^s:^ie^o%)ring of a hamv jU-C ss. or a sudden inspiration, 

■fitit the slow and gradual result of a long lil'uj^if labour. 

We are left in no darkness as to all these pomts. Not 
only the chronological sequence of Kant’s works but the 
general account of his discoveries given in the second Pre¬ 
face, and in his / Wiywwr a, arc explicit. In this latter 
work, published for~the us e of teachers in cxtio unding the 
Critical PiiUusophy, he gives the analytical or regressive 
view of the system synthetically constructed in the KriM. 

We have endeavoured to combine both in the preceding 
Commentarjr. One point, however, deserves special atten¬ 
tion, before we enter upon our task. The nature of Kant’s 
demonstration throughout the Kridk may aiqiear at first 
sight illogical, inasmuch as he argues from the position of 
the consequent to the position of the antecedent, and this 
he calls his transcendental prw/^ (p. 478). But this argu¬ 
ment is only illogical on account of the plurality of causes. 

Given a cause, its effect will follow; hut given the effect, 
we cannot infer the particular cause, except we arc certain 
that no other cause could have produced the effect. We 
may safely argue from the effect to its only possihk cause. 

And sudi is JKanl’s investigation, which infers from the fact 
of*coi^tio n the only p i ^^ le cpja44ioM under which it. 
^'i deS. Wlien theseconditions are established, they 
8how„not the existaue of the fact, by which they were 
themselves proved^ l>ut its legitima cy. Thus the legitimacy 
of Mathematic undT Physic, and the illegitimacy of Meta¬ 
physic, as a science of things per se, are demonstrated from 
the conditions they involve. It may be objected that ift^V 
Metaphysic be a fact, its conditions must be as real as those i 
of any other science: how then can it be rejected ? In 1 
answer it may be observed, firstly, that the conditions of 1 

* C'f. Kuno Fischer, pp. 24'a8. 
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Metaphvsic are absolutely inconsistent with those ^ 
matic ^This raises a strong presumption against , 
doubtful science. Secondly, if it be fmiiKl that . 
Editions of Mathematic and Physic the ^ 
illusory science of Metaphysic can be csiilain^^ 
from those of Metaphysic the ^.stcncc «f 
and Physic can be shown nni»ss.ble- n such a. , 
^cannot hesitate as to our decision. . ne ' ^ 

the legitimacy of Mathematic,_ the Analytic that ^ 
the Dialectic proves the illegitimacy, as wcl as ^ 
existence of Metaphysic. I’hcse arc the main .cij 
the Kritik. 





CHAPTER III 


■n t K 'I'U A NSCKN J) KNTAI. A ESTIIICIIC 

§ 1. _ knowledge w e lu iv,<^ . of' 

objec t s is iutuji^K. 'Hiis only occurs if an object is given 
us—that is to say, if it produces an affection or modification 
of our minds. The faculty of obtaining representationH 
througli this affection produced l>y objects, is smsH^JUiy* 
Kant notices that this so«called faculty is riropei^ a 'rnyf^A 
imh\ as oiiposed.to the spontaneity of tliouidit. Sensibility i 

III Anil * . . . .. 

alone gives us intuitions: \vheil.-ihc^se_m^^ li^^^^tltei 

understanding, we obtain cm a ft s, ' All thinking muHt| 
refer cither mediately or immediately to sensibility* In no 
otlier way can an object be given us* The effect of an 
object on our sensibility, so far as wx* are affected by it, is 
smsaimu So far as an intuition is of this sort, it i s mipiriml 
* The imdetermined object of an empirical intuition is called 
an appearance, or nhenomeno nd Hie element in it Ihat^ 
corresponds to sensation is the mafier; the clement that 
renders its variety reducible to fixed' relations is the 
of the phenomenon. The . differs ^^^compkjtfg y 
t he matter ja tMi , thj^KllilelS5iJauS4av«a 

asjt,,lgre, ready in jllK-ffiind, aM 
S ^tl Sef ore be considered quite separately .* Represental 

* Kant says expressly (AViV/ 4 *, \% 98, note) thil tliere are elements 
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tions are therefore pure, in the transcendental sense, if 
nothing belonging to sensation is to be found in them, 
and the pure form of intuition, that reduces the variety 
of phenomena to order, is in the mind, and may be 
fcalled pure intuitmi} Abstract from a Ixrdy what the 
/ understanding thinks about it, such as substance, force, 

I and divisibility; abstract also what belongs to sensation, 

/ such as incompressibility, hardness, colour, etc, and there 
I still remain extension and figure. These belong to the 
pure' T intuition which exi sts in the min d, even 

without arTlictua l object of sense, as a mtyte fgUB of 
sensib ility. The science of all a priori pri nciples o f 
sensibility may be called i ranscenikntol aesthetic, using this 
1 word not in the sense of the philosophy of taste, Init in 
the Greek sense of aurOyuri'i, as opposed to Qur 

investigation shows that there a re Jwo .such forms, simcc , 
and time, which we proceed to consfc^ 

§§ 2 and 4. Metaphysical Exposition of Space anti 7 hnc.~- 
Although Kant considers the two forms scimrately, wc may 
combine them, so far as the same observations apply strictly 
to both. This is the case with the metaphyskai exposition,^ 
defined by Kant, as ‘containing the description of a notion, 
as given a priori.' * 

By means of our external sense, which is a property of 

not given by sensibility included in bis Aesthetic, so difficult Is It it, 
separate in treatment what is one in nature. Wut many of hit crillcs 
have assumed, in direct opposition to this statement, that Kant rn^le u 
sharp separation between the two facultiai in their acuial use, and have 
proceeded to charge him with want of psychtilt^cal Insight. Cf. aist^ 
/Crieih,-p. Sts, note. 

1 It is very misleading to find Mr. Stirling telling u* (p, 352, Ue. di .) 
that Anschauung by itself means pure intuUien. Sure^ Kant’i lan¬ 
guage IS plain enough; and Mr. Stirling himself admits on ti, 358 that 
Anschauung is also used of empirical intuition, 

^ Cf. Kritik, p. 444. 
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our minds, we represent objects as witiiout us, and their 
form and relations are determined in what we call Space. 
The internal sense, by means of which the mind iniiiites itself 
or its own internal states, gives us indeed no intuition of 
the soul itself, as an object, but has nevertheless a form, viz. 
Time, without which no such internal experience is possil)lc. 
Whatjli^n, .are Are they actual bci tigs ?' 

[I 'his .i s, J he po]m fo . belicfj" Or are they mere relations, 
that belong however to things in themselves, whether wq 
intuite them or not ? [This was the view of many previous^ 
philosophers^ e,g, Leibnitz, and Wolf] 
mer^^ to the $id)jective^naturc of as fonn^, of it s 

intuitipm tinmgli which alone they can„ be added to t hing s ? 

H Kant does not consider the possibility of their coming 
under more than one of these three heads. For in tne first 
place, if any one of these suppositions satisfies all the 
phenomena, the philosophical law of Parcimony forlnds us 
to assume an additional one without any reason at alh 
Secondly, if the subjective origin of space and time lie 
established, it is specially absurd to assume that the peculiar 
element added to objects by the mind, whicli constitutes in 
fact the essential difference between the phenomenon and 
the tltng pr se —that this element is added by the mind to 
objects which have it already in themselves. Recent contro¬ 
versies will make it necessary to revert to this subject, when 
we have considered Kant^s express utterances on the point. 

(1) Space and time are not empiric al co ncepts, dediiee^d 
from our experience . .Pbr we cannot refer our sensations tc,i 
anything without us (that is, in space), nor can we assert 
them to be simultaneous or successive, unless the representa¬ 
tions of spiSe and time were already in the mind. 

(2) Space and time are necessary a priori representations, 
lying at the basis of external and internal intuitions respect* 

l E 
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lively. It is impossible to conceive either of tliem annihi 
ilated, though we can easily conceive all olijects in them 

I removed. They are th^fbr^.the., .necessary coil£y|ionsj)|; 

I t his very possiBITitY of .phenjp niena. ^ 

(3) Space an d.timo^re jcneral _ concci:>ts of the 

relations of things, b ut pu ic.intin|ipp.s. For there is ImH 

one space and one time, of which all separate spaces and 
times are parts.^ And these parts arc not con.HicIercd as 
constituent elements, composing space and time, and iherc« 
fore prior to them, but rather as limitations of siiacc and 
time, and existing in them. Hence an a priori inliiition 
lies at the base of all our notions of space and lime, 

(4) Space and time are represented iinlimiled rjiian- 

titles.® [And the infinite parts which they contain arc 
neither constituent elements chemically fu.sed to |iroduc’c 
||iem, nor logical parts contained under tiiem.] Fve^y 
conogp t.indeed is represented as .comprising a 

I ^ (i) shows that Space and Time are a frim* anc! not emplrkal, i.f. 

I not products of special sense ; (2); sho ws that they are not only « 

! but that they are t he necessary conditions of all intulticy . 

Cf. note, p. 98 and p. 274. We now go on to dmw timt 

they are intuitions, not concepts, from the peculiar imtnre of their tiiiity 
in, (3), of their infinity in (4); they being mi nmm’mi wholes. 

Kant says of space that it is represented tm m 
a statement justly attacked by his German critics (especially Monigomrryh 
who deny that on his own principles infinity can lie given to or 
indeed given at all (cf. AnW, p, 270), Powihly he metiil m say 
tmlimited, for he is far more cautious in the parallel remark on lime,, 
where he says the ‘ infinity of time means but this, that ill dcfinlie 
quantities of time an only possible by limUmg the single (loltl) lime 
lying at their basts ^ (cf. also Kntik, pp. 257, 262). Hence lime ii orb 
ginally^ given as tmlimited A knowled ge of the almmce of llntlti may 

opjKmeiit^'* Aould 

have .given Emdie, benefit of this reasonable explanation* Even ts lo 
space, he spoke of.its infinity, m the first Edition, as the .ateiice of 
bounds in the extension of intuition {dt§ Gvtfttiulosiffkiii ijw 
der Anschauung)* 
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niutiber of b c';'Uiri0l lie* 

conceived as containing them wiihin itself, l.lie pans nl 
space and time are in infmke space and limei not confainwl .■ 
under otir concepts of them. Onr original retircssentalion 
of space and time is therefore not concei.it, fnil inimiim, 
[Kant had added, in his first Edition, that no general con 
cept of relations (in space) conld of itself imfily the endless 
ness of these relations, as our notion of siiacc cxtiairily 
does.] 

§§ 3 and 5, Tranecendenkti Expmiiim rf Spmf nmi 
Time. — Kant defines this to lie 4 hc exi'ilariation of a 
concept as a principle from which the possilnliiy of oilier 
synthetical a priori cognitions can be iinderstcKMi* Ii is 
necessary to show (<*) that such cogniiioim acliialty flow 
from the given concept; (/;) that these cogniiions are cnity 
possible by presupposing this ixirticular explatiatioii cif 1% 
concept. 

Geometry is a science that tlelermincs lire profiertics of 
space synthetically, and yet et priori. What then iinisl mir 
representation of space lie, to produce sudi mgnimm ? It 1 
must obviously be iiitiiliive, for fnmp,mer.c cortc'qiiH mvmv^ 
spthetied ^ jir opositimi s; and also 0 for 

these^ propositions are aiKdeictiC|^ arid.carry tliem 

such as the statement tliat sjmee has but.Ihrce 

dimensions^ So also there are axioms conc.eriijng the 
relation of tunc ec|ually dcmonstralile and necciisafy's 
Time has but one dimension, different, times ainricii hv 
simultaneous (as different s|>aces are), liiit stictxisive, So 
also the concept of ChangCi and with 11 cif Moiion (change 

* Briefly: the pmpmitiatw m getmietry are ilirfrff 

space IS an ificy are ■..^aherert,.re .parr i. # /mrl f 

Mr.^t^atson puls the argiiminit thus : » An kimMmimm uf cif/ 

intuition malheitmtical jiidgmctiits are n arul m .nMr/kaimis nf 

those forms they arc iyiilhetical. * ■( Amf mnf kh Criiki, p, 414 
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of place), are only possible through our notion of time ; and 
through this latter only as an a prwri irjluition, for no ton 
cept could possibly make us understand llie possiliility of 
change, which is, in fact, the comljination of c'antracliclory 
predicates—the existence and non-existence of the same 
thing in the same place. It is only in time —that is to say 
successively—that this is possible. Ah Jhe Bynlltclii’iil |iro-. 
p osition s, therefore, derived from our idea" in 

■ general (and they are not a few)""are 'wholly dcjKmderiljm 

our idea of time. 

. 

f The expositors of Kant ^ have uniformly tk-rivctl t!ic 
science of Arithmetic from the intuition of 'i'iinc—a <kri- 
vation so important, if true, that he could not possibly 
have omitted to mention it. If Arithmetic be imsed on 
Time, it would be natural to make u.se of the itropositions 
of Arithmetic to prove that Time i.s an intuition, in the 
Transcendental Exposition. But althouglj in his Prt>U 
%omma? he has (perhaps in deference to his critics, and 
seduced by his passion for symmetry) conceded tn 
that this view is possible, he has left us in no doubt, from 

B assages in his Kriiik, that the^units of the .science 
metic, be ingL^gsSflptiaily s inmitaneou s."amT ' not 
e uni ts, u^^jwimarilyjn jgpar.^^^ and not 

The original inturtion'oT's, for exat^ile, is mTsi 
poup of five successive thoughts or intuitions, hut the 
immediate perception, through sight, and perhaps through 
touch also, of five simultaneous, adjacent units. 'flie 
fact that we can, if we choose, apprehend them successively 
in five separate acts of attention, makes us apply arithmet¬ 
ical laws to sensations in time also j but we do not see 
how a summation, or subsumption of several units under a 

* £.g. K. Fischer, Dean Mansel, Sir Wm. ItamiUon, Ueberwee, 
and many others. s j. L ^ 
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higher niimber, regarded as a unit itself—how this wintld 
ever have been accomplished, were we not aware iiiUiitivcly 
of the simultaneous presence of the units within a siik'iH 
definite portion of space. Inhere is no oilier jiraclical way 
of teaching arithmetic to a child or savage, than by appeal- 
ing to space intuitions. I.et us add that tlie subdivision 
of units into fractions is equally unattainable, originally, 
through intuition of time, but is easily obtained tliroiigli 
space, where all the units assumed are intuitively divisitile. 
It has been pointed out in another work^' how the opinion 
appears to# have arisen. Our only way of exemplifying I 
quantity in, time is by the act of adding (mentally) nnils toi 

^ Cf- Fischer’s Commmiaryon Kants KHiil\ p. 95^ aote. Dr. 'farlc* 
ton has an able paper in Hmuatkena No, I., in which he tk!vrlo|;w a 
positive theory of the growth of arithmetic from sulxllvlsions of Time, 
As he ol)scrvcs, we can conceive a miml ignorant of s|>acc tii^tJiigulHliing 
units anti their addition by the striking of a clt)c*k. And if any given 
number of strokes were gaibcrtHh be thinks, liy means of some longer 
division of time imtler ti larger tinity, an atmte I’easmier might even 
under sucli comlitions construct an arillnnelic, 'rbis is, wt* bebt've, tht* 
only attempt yet made.to meet the tlHlieuUy in a full am! HcieiUilic 
manner. Wc arc not disptised t(» deny the posuhility of at iilimet ie being 
so obtainetl in tlic altsence of s^patial tiala, as, ftir instanee, in blindness 
or perpetual darkness; latt we are certain that, an a inaUer of fact, 
ordinary lunnan beings do not learn it ho, and that Kani felt Ihts, 
and intended to derive our cjrtlinary notions of immiwr from simce, 
though' he adnntted the other. Tlic apprehension of imil* may n«'> 
doul)t l>e .successive, and .st? i'nvoive time, but we deny that in tlie early 
counting of small numbers, which the eye can take In ilnnilUitHHaisly, 
this .succes.sitn't is a mismm element, and except it be ex illicitly |ir»eiit 
in consciousness, it has of course nn claim to lie regarded iis the hmh 
of arithmetic. We must adi! that .Dr. Tarletrm I'las HUti|died solutioiw to 
some of the difficulties whidt iiave been raised, \mi .surely ln.s derivatiortfi 
are loo sulHle for ordinary use. In any case It Is thiyfuful wlieiher 
similar reprcHentations repeated in time would have given the mum 
notion of different units, whicit we derive from co^ordinmed iirirls In 
space. 77 ie unifs in time nmjy h tin smm iking nprmiimd; this 
cannot be the case with separate units in space. 
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one another, in other words hy number. But this $dtma 
of quantity, which will be discussed in its proper place, is 
expressly contrasted by Kant'^ with any nprmntalion which 
can he reduced to an image. The derivation of arithmetic 
from the intuition of space has never yet, so far as we know, 
been refuted, and though not definitely stated hitherto, 
was distinctly implied as far back as Descartes.® 

§ 6. Dedtictions from the preceding Notions.—(a and li) 
Neither time nor space represents any properties of things 
in themselves, nor do they express any relations of such 
things to one another which still exist, if we abstract from 
things the subjective conditions of intuition, l-'or in no 
case can properties, absolute or relative, be intuited a 
priori, prior to the existence of the things which they detcr- 
'mine. To assert then Ae absolute reality of snare and 
fae i s to assert that we know a hrio ri the protwrtics or 
relations of things which we do not know . Such an asser- 
,tion has no meaning whatever, unless we assume that 
s pace and time belong to the conditions imt)oscd on the 
mad. andrareTtherefore, logically prior to the cognition of 
objects.* Upon this supposition the necessary and universal 
judgments obtained from the intuitions of space and time 
follow as a matter of course. Also our external image of 
time is an endless right line, which expresses all its relations 
in an intuition, and, therefore, proves it to be such. 

It is then only from the human point of view that we 
can speak of extended beings, or of events in time, i f we 
abandon the subjective conditions, under which alone we 

^ Kritih^ p. no* 

■ #■ ®; Space is nothing more'than the fornml of the iubject to 

„ Ibe' affected' by objects* {KrUih^ p* 25 ). Time ii *'the mode is which 
^Nlthe mind is affected by its own activity * (p* 41). 





can be affected by objects, tlien both space and time have 
absolutely no meaning. Thcs£.JsiJ»s,.are..ai^ part 

of every int uition which, ^ .cap.have,_ jicfiause wc intnitc, 

thmiigh thg m. But we may not impose the conditions 
which limit our cognition of things on things themselves.! 
Space and time then include all things which appear io us, | 
but beyond this we can give neither of them any reality.J 
For as they are not things, but our particular way of look- ? 
ing at things, it is absurd to imagine that they can belong; 
to things per se as qualitie.s. Again, as we cannot pos.sibly 
investigate.the conditions wlrich limit the intuition of other 
beings than ourselves, wc cannot say whether any of lliem 
are obliged to look at things as we do. We are, therefore, 
incompetent to affirm the e xistenc e of space and time, even 
in this sense, which is the only possible sense in which they 
can be conceived beyond our own experience without 
absurdity. But when thus limited, nothing tuan lie more 
objectively certain. 'I’hcrc is no i)ossiI)lc intuition which 
we can have apart from space and time. Wc hold, there¬ 
for^ as strongly as possible, their empirical reality, but 
assert their transcendental ideality, is, that they are 
nothing, if wc omit the conditions of experience, and regard 
them as belonging to things in thetnselves, ( V Ve also deny 
their ab solute r e ality, w hich can never be revealed to us . 
and which jg , jjx.a3 in absurd ,'! 

1 When Trendelcnlnirg says that Kami forgot to ifK|«ire whet her 
space and time might not he hth subjective and otijcctlve, m n third, 
possibility, he shows by his very statement of the cpiestituii hk igiii.>r{ince 
of Kant’s systeiOi To say, as Tremlelenbiirg docs (/kifritxft 
7^.), that Kant ma<k* them purely subjective Is equally hke, Kuril 
would never have conceded such a statement of his vicw.s. lie dented 
the subjectivity in the usiml sense of s|mce itiul time. He UMserted 
them expressly, in the sense which Trcndelenlmrg desires, Iti Im ImiIIi 
subjective and objective, lie never denicc .1 their objectivity except In 
an absurd sense* 
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Space is the only one of our snlijective rcfireseiiiiaiions 
relating to, what is without us which can lie oallccl olijfciive 
a pno 7 'L For synthetical a prwri projMisilicinH he 

deduced from any other of tliem, so that siicli mnaiiom 
.as heat, colour, and'Sound can claim no ideality'*11 all, 
accurately speaking.^ They agree, indeed, witli sji;u,a! in 
belonging to the subjective nature of sensildliiy, liiit lieing 
sensations and not intuitions, they in themscht*s give 'iio 
object, not to say an object a primi, 

(c) Time is the formal condition of rdl fiheiiotnena 
generally. Space is confined to those wlii'idi aifo exlcrtial'^ 
But all representations, whatever i>c tlieir objci i, nuisi he* 
long, as affections of the mind, to our inner stales; and as 
these inner states are subject to tlic forma! lamdiiicm of 
time immediately, even external ]>henornena are inedialely 
subject to the same condition. I'hcrc is itiercfore no part 
of our experience free from the condition of lime. 


Ka nt cautions the reader repeatedly not .to 

i ll ustrat e his transcendental doctrine of spare and time hy 
comparing them to ihe subjective affectioiiH wliicli otiJiHas 
excite in us, and which are known as secondary (iiutliiies. 
It might be thought that as heat, colour, and taste arc not 
attributes of objects, but affections exciiecl in iii,ancl wliolly 
subjective, so space and time are also siibjcclive affections 
added by us to objects to which they really do not belong. 

^ lie means that we cannot conceive a mere sensation ts liiviiig even 
an Meal existence separate from oiir thinking* To afforil iw iiii» 
bility, we must conceive objects as distinct from mere affcctlinis 'Of the 
senses. ^ 

, Hodgson shows [Spaci ami Timi, p. 116) dial .Kant need not 

have.demed to sp,ace its universality even at t condltbri ,of itiieff«il cX'* 
perience. For as external phenomena tome secoiiclarily (m rlioiigiiis) 
under the form of Time,, so internal states come iiitlirecily nmler siiace, 
being always localised witWn our bodies. It would iippeti iiwl»| Umt 
Ivant felt this m his ReftUaiim ef Mmlum. 
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Such an illustration would mislead the student, for it is 
based on the contrast between the reality of the oiiject, and 
the subjectivity of the affection, which may vary in different 
minds. The rose is more real than its colour or fragrant e ; I 
; the wine is more real than its flavour. 'Fhese ijualil)e.s arc I 

neither universal nor necessary. But sjaace and time are ; 
as universal a nd necessary as iinythtrig^in our e?(i>ericnec j 
can,be; t hey are .as real and as objective as any part of our * 

; experience . 'J’o contrast them with the olrjects to whit h 

^ they belong, would be to lapse into the old error of regard 

ing these olijccts as things per se. Coiiceniing these latter, 
experience knows and asks nothing ; they are iicrfcclly tnv 
known correlatives of the phenomena which •appear to us 
in space and time only. I'liese latter are in no wise sen- 
■ sations, produced by an affection of our sensibility, Ijut inire 

I forms of intuition, perceived by us as figures and relations, 

I § 7- Pitrther Exphrnatwns.- —It was tdijeclet! .almost 

j unanimously, by intelligent critics of Kant’s Kiisl Kdition, 

that changes were actual, as is proved by our internal cx 
perience, even abandoning the evidence of our external 
experience. But I'hanges being only possilile in time, lime 
must be actual. 'J'o this KtinL replies liy admitting the 
whole argument, wliich is perfectly true, but also jierfectly 
irrelevant. Kant never denied the actuality of ’I'iine, as a 
! part of wr experience. But suppose that sonic other Ireing 

could behold our minds with an intuition free from the 
, i limitations by which ours arc bound, what we «-all dwnges 

I- would produce a cognition in him in which the rcpre.senta- 

tion of time, and therefore of change, would form no part. 

In other words the empirical reality of t i me is asseiietl 1^ 

: both Kant and Ins opponents; hut they have'miigh'i'Ui 

^ l^rj rpnnrarrsolute r^iit^~w^ch cannot he roru e«ied on 
his principles. .. ' .. ' .. . 

' 

5' 
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The objectors did not press the same argument in the 
case of space, [because idealism had long since proved 
that the actnnlj ty of external objects wasjiol demonstrable, 
whereas t^^bjects of the internal sense are proved actual 
by~co nsgpusness. They did not consider, that without dis¬ 
puting for a moment the actuality of either as representa¬ 
tions, both only belong to [the genus] phenomenon, which 
has always two sides ; (i) in regard to which the object is 
viewed as in itself, apart from the manner of its intuition 
(in which case its nature is always problematical), and (a) 
where the form of the intuition is considered, il’his, though 
actually and necessarily belonging to tlie iihenomenal oltjcct, 
must be sought in the subject. 

The objection is in fact retorted with great force by 
Kant. For while this theory supports the reality of all our 
empirical cognition, those who hold the absolute reality of 
space and time are at variance with the principles of exiH-Tt- 
ence. They must either regard space and time as .subsist¬ 
ing independently of things (the prevalent tlieory of mathe¬ 
matical physicists), and so assume two eternal and infinite 
self-subsisting nonentities [Undinge] which exist merely for 
the purpose of containing all that is actual; or they must re¬ 
gard them, with some metaphysical philosophers, as relations 
of phenomena, abstracted from experience, and confused in 
the process. In this latter case they must deny the validity, 
or at least the apodeictic certainty of the mathematical a 
/nm deductions which concern actual thing.s in space, for 
such certainty cannot be obtained a posteriori; and space 
and time are, on this hypothesis, the creatures of the im- 
agination, abstracted from experience, generalising its rela¬ 
tions, but for that very reason depending for application on 

^ They are Undinge —that is, unlike sensations, they arc no! referred 
to objects other than themselves.—Cf. Stirling, loc. cit, p, 377. 
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the restrictions which nature has imposed. Tlie former 
school save their mathematical conclusions, but create for 
themselves endless difficulties when they leave this (pheno¬ 
menal) field The latter have the advantage of not being 
hampered by space and time, when they desire to consider 
objects not as phenomena, but in relation to thought ; they 
cannot, however, ex|)lain the possibility of a j^rkri mathe¬ 
matical cognitions, or bring the laws of experience into 
necessary harmony witli tliem. 3^^ 

Finally, tjie.transcendental 

than these two elements, space and time. For every other 
notion pertaining to our sensibility, even that of motion, which 
combines them lioth, presupposes something empirical 
Space itself docs not move, but someihing {empirmlly given) in 
spm. Time changes not, but something perceived in 

If This remark refutes the attempts which have been 
made to construct an a piori Mechanic on the presenta¬ 
tion of Force,^ We cannot perceive or intuite dynamical 
force, without motion, and for this empirical data arc re¬ 
quired, which will destroy the a priori purity of the deduc¬ 
tions from such intuition. When the late Dean Mansel in 
another work (his well-known Bamfion Leciures) endeavours 
to deduce moral laws from the datum of Personality, he is 
guilty (we conceive) of a different error, for the notion of 

Perso nality,. though a priori^ is not an intuition at all, but,. 

as will be seen in the latter. part of this Commentary, a 

l ogical suDDOsition of thought, giving u£jio^jefinitc .know - 

ledge j^basis for ^further^dedn^ as are found in 

pure Mathematic. 

18 . Gmeral Mmmrks on ike lyanseendenial Aesikeik.--*' 

' * Cp Kriiik^ p. 95 note, ami PrAeg, p. 45. 

, ^ See ManseFi Preiigemim Legim^ Appemik A. 
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I Kant here again sums up his doctrine, insisting that 
snace and time are not necessFy even to [rational] Irei.igs 

as7^iS>rroJhg, Sdb^ 

They are it s pu rs form, and therefore cognost ible apail from 
the sensation, is the matter given a posteriori, and 

infinitely various. The f^ Ireing a necessary part of tdl 
our intuitions, no possible analysis or increased clearness in 
them can bring us in the least nearer to things per se. I o 
say then that our sensibility is only a confused representation 
of things, containing what really belongs to them as such, 
but under a congeries of attrilmtcs and partiid representa¬ 
tions, which we do not consciously explicate—to say this is 
to falsify the whole notion of sensibility and of |)henonienon, 
and make it idle and void. The rrontrast lielween distinct 
and indistinct representations is merely logical, and df)es 
not concern their content No doubt such a concept as 
that of right is the same in sound common sense, and when 
analysed by the subtlest speculation ; the latter merely de¬ 
velops what is unconsciously felt in the former. ' Hut the 
common notion of right is not therefore sensuous, or a 
mere phenomenon, for in any case it is a concept of the 
understanding, and represents a property of actions which 
belongs to them as such. I'he representation of a Itody in 
intuition, on the contrary, contains nothing at all which 
could belong to an object per se, but only the phenomenon 
of something; and the way in which we are affected by it, 
and this receptivity of our cognitive faculty, which is callctl 
sensibility, must ever differ Mo mk from a cognition of 
the object se, however thoroughly we may penetrate the 
phenomenon to its deepest elements.’ 'The logical distinc. 
tion therefore drawn by the school of Wolf and Ia:ibnitz 
between the two divisions of our knowledge* is false, the 
^ That is, between! the Sensibility and the InlcIIecti whkii latter they 
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distinction is transcendental, and concerns their origin and 
content. Alistract from ol)jects onr subjective conslitiition,' 
and they must disappear with the (pialities whicli this very 
constitution gave tliein, thereby determining their form as j 
phenomena. 

We distinguish indeed in phenomena that which affects 
the senses of all men in the same way, and that which 
depends on the peculiar organisation of isolated individuals. 
We say commonly that the former is the object in itself, 
the latter only a|>|)ears to be such, lUit this is merely an 
empirical distinction. We must go further and regard even 
the object as it ax>pear 3 to all niankind, as a mere pheno¬ 
menon, in wliich no property at all of a thing /cr sc is 
to be found; otherwise our trandescendal distinction Quai 
now made) is lost. 

In the case, for example, of a rainbow, we say p/iysmify 
that it is a mere ap|}earan<x% while the rain is the reality ^ 
itself (die ■Sffc/ic mi sick selki). But if we itKpure further 
into the ciuestion whether this thing whicli is real to llic 
senses of all men, also rexiresents a thing per se beyond 
these senses, *then the (luestion of the relation of the 
representation to its object becomes transcendental, and 
not merely the drops of rain, Init tlieir roimcl form, and 
even the space through which they fall, are mere modifica¬ 
tions or conditions of our sensibility; the transcendental 
object remains totally unknown/ 

*The second ..point of importance in the transcendental 
Aesthetic is thi.s, that it should not fmd favour merely as 
a .plausible hypothesis, but daiin.da..,b§.as£er^n...and.un¬ 

regarded as capable .of knowing things pei' sc more distinctly. Kant docs 
not dispnte. tills latter point ^t, as It here suffices for his argument to 
establish the true character otiensihllity. 

Not, at Mr. .Stirling renderi it, ihc things in iV«^'(Ding-an»sich). 
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doubted as can possibly be demanded from a theory, which 
is to ser ve as or gaimn^’ or .l)asis of a scientific system. 1 
us fflustratTthis by an example. Suppose tlwt .space and 
time were objective/cr and condition.s of the po.ssibility 
of things in themselves. It is a fact that from them 
(especially from space) a number of propositions demon¬ 
strable a priori, and synthetical, are derived. Whence can 
these geometrical truths, with thi.s twofold character, be 
obtained? There is no way possible, except either through 
intuitions, or through concepts, and lhe.se either a priori or 
a posteriori. All a posteriori knowledge of either kind is at 
once excluded, because mathematical judgments are strictly 
necessary, a feature which no experience can supply. All 
concepts are also excluded, for from tlicm wc can only 
obtain analytical, and not synthetical judgments. Torture 
the concepts of right lines, and of the number two as you 
please, you will never obtain from them the proposition ; 
Two right lines cannot enclose a space. Wc must therefore 
have recourse to intuition, and intuition a priori, as just 
established. 

But if space and time were given to us as properties of 
things apart from our way of looking at things (our sensi¬ 
bility), how could we possibly know anything about these 
things a priori I Or granting, as we must do, that this a 
priori knowledge of them must come from our subjective 
conditions, how could we assert it to belong to a triangular 
object as such? Both these alternatives arc iin[K)S8ible. 
From the fact that these qualities belong to all objects 
a priori, ihty must come from our sensibility; from the 
fact that propositions concerning them can be uncondition¬ 
ally asserted—that we can assert for example that the 
mathematical properties of a triangle belong to any triangular 
object in nature—from this we must infer that it can Ire 
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nothing beyond our sensibility. It is therefore not prob 
able, but iiKlubitably certain, that space and lime are 
nothing but''the3iecessary, though merely sul,)icctive coiitli'* 
tions of our intuitive experience—for this universal 

and necessary, but relating only to experience, not at all to 
things in themselves. 

IL In his Second Edition Kant adds the following 
supplementary reflections. 

To corroborate this theory of the ideality of both ex¬ 
ternal and internal sense.s, and therefore of all the object.^ 
of our senses, as mere plienomena, the following remark 
may be of service. Whatever in our cognition liclongs to 
intuition (the emotions of pleasure and pain, and tlic will, 
are not cognitions) is nothing but rdaiims^ whether they 
be of extension, motion, or moving forces—all of which are 
relations or changes of place, or else the laws that determine 
them. Now relations tell us nothing of a thing absolutely, 
it might therefore be fairly inferred that our eKternal sense 

merely gives us tlie relation of an.pldect,,io i 

I’hc same may lie said of our intenijil intuiliam I*t)r, iit 
the'Tirst place, the repre.sentations of our external senses 
are the matter which supi'dies our minds. Secondly, time, 
which is the formal condition of all our exj^ericnce, and is 
logically prior to it, existing in the mind as a form of in¬ 
tuition-time contains, relations of sequence, iimullanelty, 
and permanence. Being prior to any though t of an otnect. 
it must be ou r intuitin g; and if it contains nothing but reliF 
tions, it must, be the fbgp of this .intuiting, or the way in 
which the mind, when acting, is affected f>y its own activity. 
Whatever is rei)resented to m through a sense must I)e a 
phenomenon; there must therefore either be no internal 
sense, or else our mind or subject, when it is the object of 
this sense, must be given to’ us merely a.s a phenomenon 
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and not as it would judge itself, were its intuition self¬ 
acting, and therefore purely intelleclual. 'fhe great difti 
culty is to explain how a subject can have internal intuiiion 
of itself, butthjs difficulty is common to every, theory. Our 
7df-consciousness (apperception) is the sitnple representa¬ 
tion of the Ego, and cannot by a pure act of si>ontaneity 
cognise all the variety which exists in the subject. It must 
apprehend this variety by permitting its internal intuiting 
faculty to be affected, and then this faculty must receive 
the variety in time, ordering it according to the laws and 
conditions under which alone the mind can act. Our 
faculty of internal intuition is not a spontaneity but a 
receptivity, and does not therefore present to us the Ego in 
any way more distinctly than our external intuition presents 
to us foreign bodies; we know both only as jjhcnomena. 

11 The late Dean Mansel, failing to apprehend the force 
of this remark, was led to distinguish Iwtween the data of 
our external and our internal .sense, and to ascrilw to the 
latter the first origin of our idea.s of substance. 1 icscartes 
long ago set up our internal experience as more tru.stw{>rlliy 
than our external, but he ascribed our knowledge of self 
not to intuition, but to thought This tlteory is more 
reasonable than that of Mansel, for unless our intuition he 
made intellectual, like Schelling’s, it must act under the 
condition of time (as well as of the categories, m we shall 
see), and therefore adulterates the object, so as to prevent 
us from knowing it per se. It will be seen in the sequel that 
this is not the only conclusive objection to the theory. 

in. This critical view of space and time does not by 
any means reduce the objects given in them to mere illu¬ 
sion—the charge, of all others, most warmly denied by 
Kant. He calls it, in his Prolegomena, ‘an objection 
arising from an unpardonable, and, he would almost say, 
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intentional misconception.’^ In phenomena both the ob¬ 
jects and even the qualities we add to them arc regarded as 
really given; but as these latter qualities depend upon a 
particular relation, we contrast things /er se with such 
phenomena, without in the least denying the reality of the 
latter, Kant never said that bodies only seemed to exist| 
without us, or that our minds seemed to Ire present in con| 
sciousness, when he asserted that space and time, thei 
conditions (to us) of knowing them, are in the subjccti 
only. Phenomenon is not illusion. It is not asserting an 
iilusmi to sjiy that a rose appears to be red, or scented. 
But if we think that Saturn has handles, as was oncel 
believed, we are subject to an illusion, w'liich consists in 
attributing to the object per se what belongs to it merely 
in relation to our senses. If I said that a rose was red 
per and not merely that it appears to us red, then I 
am sulrject to an illusion like that concerning Saturn. Just 
so if I assert that S])ace is a property of ol jects per se, I 
attach to them what they jrossess only in relation to me. 
The common theory therefore is actually that which turns 
reality into illusion. For if we regard space and time as 
conditions of things in themselves, and consider the ab¬ 
surdities that follow: how two infinite things, that are 
neither substances nor attributes, exist and are the necessary 
conditions of all things, and remain even when things arc 
removed—considering all this, we cannot blame Berkeley 
for degrading bodies to mere illusion; nay even our own 
existence, if depending on the selfi-subsistent reality of a 
nonentity, time, might come to be regarded an illusion—an 

^ Cf# voL ii. I'l, 67. It inmelandKily toscea manef Trc*«ddc?n!mrgV 
position clinging tc» tlumc foolish olyections, and fidlowcfd by sec<md« 
rate English writers. Am Stewart thought the llerkddan idealism a 
test of metaphysical acumen among tlie Sctadnnen of his day, w 
Kantian idealism might serve im at present. 

1 P 
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absurdity with which no one has as yet ventured to identify 
himself. 

IV. What notion do we form of the cognitive faculties 
of the Deity in our natural theology? His knowledge 
cannot be a process of thinking, which always must imply 
limits ; it must be intuiting. And as we cannot regard the 
Divine intuition as scnsuoii.s, we are careful not to attribute 
to it the limitations of space and time. But how could we 
avoid doing this, if they were the condilioii.s of the existence 
of things a priori, and existing independently of them ? 
And in such case they mu.st Ire the conditiinjs of Cjod's 
existence also. It remains for us to make them the .sub¬ 
jective forms of our intuition, called sensuou.s, because it is 
not primitive, but a faculty of the .subject depending cm the 
presence of the olrject, and affccied by it. Primitive in¬ 
tuition,’’ which belongs, as far as we can sec, to the I'rime 
Being only, is that which gives of it.self the existence 
(Dasein) of the object of intuition, without depending uiion 
such affection. 2 

It is possible, that not only men, init all finite intelli¬ 
gences, have their intuition thus limited. Even if this be 
the case, it is not the less sensibility, because it is not a 
primitive {intuitus originarius), not therefore an intellectual 
intuition which belongs perhaps to the First Being only, 
but a derived {dsrivativus) intuition, belonging to a iieing 
dependent both in its existence and in its intuition. 

This latter remark is to be considered an illustration of 
the Aesthetic, not an argument in support of it. 

’ Cf. Theory of Ethits, p. *35, 

“ In other words, a primitive intuition would perceive the oljject m 
existing, whereas we only perceive it m affecting us. Our intuition is 
therefore dependent on the present existence am! action of the ohjcct; 
that of the Deity is conceived as not so dependent, hut as perceiving 
the object directly, and without waiting to be affcctmi by it. 
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Conclusion of the Transcendental Aesthetic, —One part of 
the problem of the transcendental philosophy is now settled, 
which problem is this: ho7Cf are synthetical a priori jndi^'- 
ments possible ? We have discovered pure a /r/V/intuitions, 
space and time, in which, when we wish to enlarge a given 
concept a priory we discover a priori what is not given in 
the concept, and join these additional features to it syn¬ 
thetically. But owing to this origin, such judgments only 
concern objects of the senses, and are only valid for objects 
of possible experience. 

IT Those who are not satisfied with these proofs and 
illustrations are invited by Kant to consider the absurdities^ 
which result from regarding the world of phenomena as a 
real aggregate of things {perse) in real space and time. 
This he does in the seventh section of his Antinomies 0/ the 
Pure Reasonf at wliich we shall arrive in due time. If the 
world be a thing per se^ it must l)c either finite or infinite. 
But both these suppositions can be proved false, for we 
cannot conceive space and time either as having l>ounds, or 
as having none alisolutely. It follows that our hyiiothesis 
was false, and that the world is not an aggregate of real 
things in space and time, but of intuitions necessarily sub¬ 
ject to the forms of our facultie.s, which must therefore 
always accompany them, and appear infinite, though they 
are only indefinitely cxten.siblc. He also notices (p. 98, 
note) that mathematical figures presuppose not merely in¬ 
tuition, which gives the parts, but the gathering of these 
parts into a unity, which is an act of the understanding.*^ 

^ Ct Ihecry of Ethics^ p. 196. 

^ Eritik^ p. 316, m else Kmo Fischer’s Cemmenfaryf p. 230. 

^ This remark, thuiigh ctmtained in m foatnole, and not hroiiglit 
prominently forward l>y Kant, is of the greatest im|M'jrtance owing to 
recent objections (such as Mr, Caird’s), which assert that Kant nnphilo- 
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This action of the understanding is trcatecl fully in the next 
chapter of the KriiiL 

sophically isolated the mental facnlties, and regarded fhejii an acting 
separately. He found it necessary to treat than logically as if tliey 
were separate, but was not so stupid an observer as to niistake idain 
facts. As far as the Aesthetic is concerned, he regards iiKliviflttal ol>jectH 
as known by the special senses without the aid of understanding; but 
this is only a provisional statement, which h eorrectr’d in the AmAytk. 




CHAPTEE. IV 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSCENDENTAL ANAI^YTIC 

IT Before entering on a new division of Kant^s Kritik, a few 
general remarks will not be out of place. The Analytic 
affords the reader a far longer and more weary task than 
the Aesthetic. The latter is perhaps too compressed, owing 
(probably) to KanPs earlier discussions having to a great 
extent forestalled it. At all events, there is hardly any 
repetition, or enforcing of the same truth in slightly varied 
language, when Kant discusses the liasis of Tvfatliematic, 
The Analytic, on the contrary, just thought out by the 
great philosopher, is horn, if we may so say, with the 
pangs of labour. We see Kant wrestling with his utterance 
to put it clearly before the world. As might have been 
expected, such a discussion defeated its own end. Repeti¬ 
tions and explanations weary and confuse us, when they 
are carried beyond reasonable limits. And so Kant labours 
again and again at the Deduction or justification of his 
Categories, in the first Edition, then in the Prolegomena, 
then in his second Edition; and yet his first exposi- 
tion, though not the most complete, is by far the 
clearest he has given, 'fhe difficulties, however, of any of 
them seem quite sufficient for most English philosophers. 
A few have made bold to discuss and comment on the 
Aesthetic, or its doctrines. But as soon as we ai)proacIi 
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the Analytic, we find little to help us, but either servile 
repetition or silence. In truth, the duty of a conunonfaior 
on this part of Kant^s Kritik is not niercly to |iaraphnise, 
or to expand. If he would have his author receive full 
justice, he must, above all things, a!)breviate. He must 
bring together Kant’s varied reassertions of tite same fact, 
and reproduce them in a single but eomj>lcte form, Tliis 
will be the plan of the Commentary now offered on the 
Deduction of the Categories, and, therefore, tlte pnictire of 
adhering to the paragraphs of the original will be sometimes 
advisedly abandoned. ^ 

The division on which we now enter is the second ptut 
of the Transcendental Stoicheiology, viz. 

Logic, Kant’s Introduction is naturally devoted to the 
accurate definition of this cx'{)ression, which is not in iiself 
obvious. 

1 . Of Logic Generally —H)ur knowledge springs from 
two sources within us. The first is the faculty of receiving 
impressions the second, that of knowing ol»je<*ts 

by means of these impressions—or the faculty of |irocliic!tfig 
concepts {understanding). By means of the ftirmer an 
object is given to us; by the latter the o!>ieet is ilarnglii, in 
relation to this given representation, as a mere deiermina- 
tion of our minds.’ The distinction of pure {a priori) and 
empirical {a posteriori), already applied^ to intuiticins, holds 
good of concepts also. As the [nire intuition conlairw the 
mere form, in which something is inttiited, so the pure 
concept contains the mere form in which we think m 
object, generally, ' This receptivity of impressioni and this 
spontaneity of our understanding are both essential to 
knowledge. Though perfectly distinct in their nature, tliey 
combine ,|n thejr^ action, and there is no groimcl for prc'*' 

■ Above, p|x 27, 28. 
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ferring one to the other. No object can l>e given without 
sensibility, no object can be thought without understanding. 
Taken by themselves, concepts without intuitions are 
intuitions without concepts aeca, ‘ It is, therefore, as 
necessary to make our concepts sensuous, as to make our 
intuitions understandible, or bring them under concepts* 
For the understanding can intuite nothing, and the senses 
can think nothing^—they cannot exchange duties; we can 
only have knowledge, or cognition, by combining them* 
JBi/f this af'o/'ds fw reason for confusi^ig their resfedive con- 
tributionSi which we should rather carefully distinguish and 
separate. We have clone so under the titles Aestheiic and 
Logic J 

IT It has been a common objection to Kant, urged 
among others by Mr. Lewes and by Edmund Montgomery, 
that Kant separated faculties which arc never sciianitc 
in nature. The previous paragraph sliows, we think, that 
they have not clone justice to Kant lie knew, as well as 
they, that sensibility and understanding cannot lie severed 
in use. He even sliows, what be claims as an original 
psychological observation, that, in our ordinary |)ercei)tions 
the understanding is necessary, acting through the imagina¬ 
tion.^ But if scientific analysis means anything, it means 
the separate consideration of the fused elements given in 
our ordinary experience. We cannot forbear to add, that 
whatever mistakes in theory Kant may have made, his 
psychological observation was far too subtile to allow any 
obvious fact to escape his notice; any ol)jeclion founded 
on such grounds can generally lie straightway refuted from 
his own express statements. 

We may a|)|)roach I.ogic with two different olyects: 
either to ascertain the rules of our understanding, which 
^ Cf. voL iL p. 3 U| note. 
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are absolutely necessary for using it in any way whatevci; 
or to ascertain those which guide its use when aj^plied to a 
particular class of objects. The latter is called the i^rgamm 
(or logic) of this or that science. In the scliools it is 
generally supposed to be a preliminary to the study of a 
science; in reality it is the very last question sctlleci in 
each science. Wc must know the objects very well before 
we can state the rules which make a science of them 
possible. Thus, for example, while malhemalical studies 
are in a very advanced condition, what is called tlie 
of Mathematic is still in olxscurity. The fijst rHilions 
necessary for a sound method in (leometry, in t!ie I )ifTer“ 
ential Calculus, or in Mechanics, still divide the minds of 
competent inquirers. 

Turning back then to'the former-general laigic, wliicit 
makes no distinction as to ol)jectH~cven tliis l .ogic may be 
applied Logic, as well as pure. For ////c gimrai I .ogic 
must abstract from all empirical conditions, not only 
external but internal. It must exclude the infitiences 
the senses, the play of imagination, tlie laws of memory, 
and all those sources of particular prejiidi«!es, which only 
affect us in particular cases. It merely contains a rnmn 0/ 
the imierstanding and reason^ as regards the formal elements 
in their use. So far the matter is plain enoiiglL But flow 
can a general Logic be ajhpliedf for this seems to inqily jiar* 
ticular objects ? There is one set of conditions, which, 
though empirical, yet apply to all mankind. These are 
the psychological conditions that may hinder or advance 
reasoning. I^gic can be general, and yet include 11 c:on« 
^deration of these, vi\ attention and its cxmseciiiericcs, 
the causea^of error, the'^ji^ndltions of doubt, of conviclion, 
and such like. For these, though individually contingent, 
are, .as a whole,' necessary for any concrete .use of ilie 
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understanding. This is the only sense in which Kant 
admits the term applied Logic, as a katkariiki>Mj or purifier, 
of common sense. It bears the same relation to pure 
general Logic that moral teaching, or practical hllhic tjears 
to pure Morals, a science which contains nothing but the 
necessary moral laws of a free will, while practical hkliic 
discusses the difficulties and hindrances with which men 
must contend in carrying out these laws. 

It is necessary for logicians to sever most c^arefully tlic 
pure from the applied (though still general) side of Logic. 
The former^ alone is strict science. They should kcc*p 
l)efore them two rules; (i), as general pure Logic* abstr;u"is 
from all content whatever in our knowledge; (2), as Iieing 
pure it possesses no empirical principles, more especially 
it must borrow nothing from empirical Psychology. In a 
demonstrative science everything must be certain (t prhrL 

IL Of Transcendentai Z%dc,—\Vc spoke above of the 
Logic of a particular use of the understanding. W’licn tfris 
particular use is determined by a special tdass of cibjec lH 
(or special science), its Logic becomes the of that 

science. But the particular use may 1 h.‘ determined not by 
the alfed, l>ut by the spt*cial procedure of the undcrslariciiiig, 
As there are not only empirical Imt pure intuitions, so there 
may be a similar distinction between empirical and pure 
thinking. Wc might then Itave a Logic which did not 
abstract from all the content or matter of knowledge. For 
though the analysis of the |nire thinking of oI>jcc:tH triust (i) 
exclude all cognitions of ent|>irical content, in order to be 
general, it may. (2) discuss the origin of our knowledge, 
when pure—a subject c|uite !,>©yond the range of geiteriil 
pure I.ogic, which must take the fe&i as it finds llmmt, and 
in no way concerns itself al)OUt their origin, but only itlioiit 
the way in which the understanding connects tliern. 
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Kant here inserts a remark of great importance. The 
term transcendental is not applied in the Kritik to every a 
priori cognition, but only to such as inform us, that c:ertain 
representations (intuitions or concepts) arc ai)|>licd altogetlicr 
a priori, how they are so api)lied, or tliat tltey are possilde 
a priori, and how so. For cxami)!c, spacx* or arty of its 
geometrical figures is no transcendental re|)resentalion, lint 
the knowledge that it is a priori, and the possilrility of its 
applying, though a priori, to the olrjccts of llu: senses, tin's 
may be called transcendentuL The contrast of cminrical 
and transcendental concerns a distinction in our 
and not their relations to their objtds. 

I.et us assume that there are concepts referring a priori 
to objects, as we found intuitions st) doing, Tht?se con¬ 
cepts being mere acts of pure thinking, neither emfiirical 
nor aesthetical in origin, suggest to us tire irolion of a 
peculiar science, the science of that cognition Iry which we 
think objects completely a priori Such a science deter- 
mining the origin, sphere, and olycctive validity of such 
cognitions, may be called Trameendentai £oxie, lieing con¬ 
cerned with the laws of understanding and reason only, 
and with these only so far as they apply to objects a 
priori 

III. The Division of Genera! Logic into Anaijik ami 
Diaiecik.—T)it celebrated old question liy whicli men 
thought either to puzzle logicians, or make them confess 
their ignorance, was this: What is iruik t l*he ciefinition 
of the term—the agreement of cognition with its otyecl--'* 
is here.pre-supposedj what we demand is the universal and 
safe, criterion of the truth .of' ^ch single cognition. ..Prudens 
interro^tiodimidiumfscientiaer A'.silly question 'may ttot 
only disgrace' the interrogator, but mislead ■■ the incautious 
respondent^ into silly answers, and,',so (according to an old 
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proverb) while one milks the he-goat, the other liolds the 
sieve for liirn. 

If truth means tlie agreement of a cognition witli its 
ol)ject, it is implied that this ol)ject is distinguished from 
all others, for the cognition, whatever other agreements it 
may contain, is only true if it correspond to its |)articiilar 
ol)ject. Now an universal criterion of truth must !)c valid 
for all cognitions, without distinguishing their objects. As, 
therefore, such a criterion must abstract from all content of 
knowledge, and is at the same time to concern this very 
content, to demand it is alisurd and self ('ontradictory. An 
universal as well as siifficienl mark of such truth <Mnn«t Ire 
fouiKl As tluj (’ontent is called the matter of knowledge, 
our result may be stated thus: VNo universal criterion of 
tlie truth of our cognition as to its muitcr (Mn Ire retjuired, 
because HiK!h a criterion is self camtratlicloryd ^ 

As regards mere/cm, the science of Logic, in esiKumd- 
ing the universal and necessary rules of the understanding, 
must evidently pres(‘nt us in tliese ruk'S criteria of truth. 
Whatever contradiets them must be false, or the understand¬ 
ing would be in conflict with its awn general laws. Hut 
these c'riteria are insufilcaent, as they only affect the form of 
truth. For a cognition migtu fully satisfy lire logicitl form, 
—that is, not iae selfa*ontradict{>ry,—ariii yet contradict tlie 
object. I'lie mere logical condition*of trutlt, or agreement 
of a cognition with the universal and formal laws of under¬ 
standing and reason, is then the sim qtm or negative com^ 
dition of all truth : but logic can do no more, and is power* 
less to delect the errors which affect not form, inil csjntent. 

(lenera! logic arialyscs all the formal operations of im* 
derstandirig and reason, and <letermines the |irim*i|)leH of 
all logical estimating of our kmnvledge, * This pari then 
* Cf, /sptihih 1%, 190. 
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may be called Analytic^ and is the iiegativc touchstone of 
truth, whose rules must l)e thoroughly satisfied i)efore wc 
examine our knowledge as to matter, to sec wlietliier it con¬ 
tains positive truth as regards the ol)jectd ^ But as the 
mere form of knowledge, however perfect, is (|uitc insufFn 
eient to guarantee the material (ol>jective) Iriiih of know¬ 
ledge, no man can venture to assert from I.ogic anytliing 
about objects, without obtaining ferther itiformatioiL He 
may then .attempt to use or com!>ine his materials accord¬ 
ing to logical laws, or better still, merely to test them in 
this way. But the act of giving all our cognitions the form 
of understanding, however indigent we may l>e as regards 
their matter, is so seductive that general logic!, which is a 
mere canon for testing, has l)een used (and accordingly 
abused) as an organon for produciitg, or ai>|>arently iJrodiio 
ing, objective assertions* General logic, when it claims to 
be an organon, is called Diakctk* 

However the ancients may have varied in liteir accciaa- 
tion of this term, they practically used it as tlie lA^gk of 
illusion. They applied the accurate method of logic: so- 
phistically to give their ignorance, or even their clelitK^ratc 
fallacies the appearance of truth. But we may lay it to heart 
as a safe and useful caution: that universal I#ogic, mmkkrcd 
as an organon^ is always dialectical, or a logic of illusion. 
The pretence, therefore, of using it as an instriimeiit 
(organon) to extend, even apparently, our knowledge, turns 
out mere idle talk. Such a proceeding is totally unworthy 
of philosophy. Dialectic has therefore !>een mcluded in 
Logic as the Kritik of diakctkal illusion^ and as such we 
shall here use it 

1 Mr. Meiklejohn has seen'the true sense of this sentence, in wlikli 
■the pronouns are very confused. We have followed Ms veriloii, which 
is not the obvious one. 
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IV. T/ie Dimsion of Irafim'mknia/ into Transcend- 
enUti Analytic ami Transcendentitl Diakrtk. In tmnscend 
ental l,x)g'ic we isolate the understanding (as we Isolated 
the sensiliility in the transeendental Aesthetie) and seleet 
from our knowledge iliat |>art of thinking wliich has its 
origin in the understanding. But we cannot use tins pure 
cognition except, ohjeets he given us in intuition—a neces-* 
sary condition, without which cognition is void. Hie part 
of transcendental Logir*, then, which expounds the elements 
of pure rational cognition, and the |:irinciples without wlticli 
nothing can he thouglil, is (Baikal IVansceiKkaiial Analytic, 
and is a Logic* of Truth, But though ex|ieric‘nci,* alone 
provides us with the mailer to wliich these pure c‘onc*epis of 
the understanding can lx* a|'>|>lied, there is tlx* slrongest 
temptation to use tliem hy tliemselves, and heyond the 
limits of ex|)ericnce. Hence the understanding is in danger 
of making a. material use of its formal principl(*s, and of 
judging atiDUl olijccts wlitdi art* not, am! pialiaps evt*n 
cannot lie, given. T*!ms a mere camm for contri.illing tlie 
empirical use of tlie understamling, is mif%iip|ilied into an 
w^anmiid imiversa! and unlimited use, and the imdersianti' 
ing ventures without further aid to assert and decide syfc- 
ihtimlly alxjut ohjec*is in general The second jiari of our 
transcendental i.ogk* must therefore criticise tliis dialeeliciil 
illusion, and,is exiled irarmcetKlental rHa!eeiic~noi in the 

sense of the art of iirotiueing sucli itiusiori, .as llie 

Kritik of the Undersiariding and Heasr,m in tlieir Iiyper- 
physical ciiijiloymeiils, whicdi exposes the illusion of their 
false pretensions, and reduceH tlieir daiin of dist-nveriiig 
and eKtending knowledge l>y {.xirely iranseeiidmual i.iriricijiles 
to' a mere proieelirig the underHUuiding from Hi,'tj,ihiHin;:':i! 
illusions 



CHAPTER V 

TRANSCENDENTAL LOCilC. I'ART I 

The Transcendental Analytic.—XM va Analytic is the re¬ 
solution of our whole a priori cognition into its coiniioncnt 
elements. It requires the following conditions :—(i) the 
concepts must Ire pure; (2) they must belong, not to 
sensibility, but to thought and understanding; (3) they 
must be elementary concepts, well distinguished from those 
deduced from them, or composite; (4) the list must Ire 
complete. This last quality cannot Ire olrtained by a mere 
aggregate of observations. We must start fronr a notion of 
a priori cognition as a whole, and subdivide it into tlie 
concepts belonging to it, which are then connected systematic- 
ally. The pure understanding, apart from all that is em¬ 
pirical, and even from all sensibility, is an indejrendent 
self-contained unity, not to be enlarged by additions from 
without. Hence the sum total of its cognition forms a 
system falling under one idea, and the completeness and 
perfect articulation of this system will be a touchstone to 
test the claims of all cognitions that belong to it. 'I‘he 
Analytic is divided, on the model of ordinary Ixrgic, into 
two books, of which the first contains the concepts, the 
second the judgments [or Principles, Grnndsiitze] 

of the pure understanding. 
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'rKAN.SCENIiKNTAI, ANALYTIC, BoOK 1. 

The Analytic of Concepts .—Kant doc.s not mean By tins 
term the ordinary analysis of concepts, in order to make 
them clear and distinct, but rather the analysis of the 
faculty of Understanding itself—a task seldom attempted. 
For we shall endeavour to .ascertain the possiliility of a priori 
concepts Iry seeking them in the understanding alone as their 
pkace of birth, and analysing its pure use; this is the jiroiier 
Imsiness of transcendental philosophy. 'I'hese pure con¬ 
cepts lie prejtared in their forms and disixisitions in the 
human uiKl-rstanding, until they develop liy occasion oi' 
experience, and m.iy then be found in the same iinder.stand 
ing, freed of the empirical conditions that attach to them. 

ANAI.VTIC Of CONCKI’T.S [CUAl'Tf.H I. ) 

Of the Clue, to disemr all pure Concepts of the Vmter 
standinit.—U'uc liring any of otir cognitive faculties into 
action, in due time .sundry notions present thcmselve.s, which 
make this faculty known to us, and which can be collected 
more or less compk-tely, according to the mnnber or acute 
ness of our observations. But we r-an never make sure 
that our task is completed ; and moreover the concepts 
attained in this accidental way come in no onler or sys 
tematic unity, nor c.an they attain these qualities by l»eing 
ranked according to their gre.aier or less comjtrchension, 
however methodical this arnangemenl may Ix’. 

Transccndeiita! philo.so{>hy lias the advantage, and is 
also under the obligation, of stx*king its concepts on a fixctl 
principle, as they spring pure and tmmixed from the umler 
standing as an absolute unity, and mtist tberektre lx* eon 
nected according to some one notion. 'J his eonneeiion 
must afford a rule, according to which every psirc c«inee(it 
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may be ranked, and the completeness of the list fully deter- 
mined a priori 

IT It appears manifest from these introductory retnarks 
that the common charge made against Kant, of having 
picked up his Categories empirically, and without proper 
reduction, can only be true in one sense. He may have 
blundered in the carrying out of hi.s idea—a question 
which cannot be discussed as yet—but he certainly did not 
intend to proceed empirically, nay, he even professedly 
repudiated the error attributed to him by his critics. His 
mistake then, if he really made it, was not a mistake in 
principle, but a mistake in psychological insight—an 
inability to see how several of his separate heads might 
really be reduced to one. We must repeat that such a 
fault is not likely to occur in a great master thinker, and 
that if his starting point be right, as his critics must confess 
(according to their own statements, which coincide with 
his), he is less likely than they to have committed an error 
from want of acuteness. But of this anon. 

IT We now come to the first really diflicult discussion in 
the Kritik. The Aesthetic, however the commentators may 
have blundered in details, Iras been, as a whole, compre¬ 
hended even by English philosophens, and has had its full 
and fair effect on philosophical thought, ever since Kant’s 
days. But with the exception of Hegel, whose system 
implies a profound knowledge of Kant’s transcendental 
Logic, it would be difficult to find any philosopher who had 
fully utilised Kant’s teaching in this part of his work, 'fhe 
later commentaries are indeed progressing towards a fuller 
knowledge. That of Kuno Fischer, for examine, following 
the lead of Schopenhauer, is tolerably clear and precise on 
the difficult Deduction of the Categories, so far as it was ex¬ 
pounded in the First Edition, though he shirks all com- 
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parison with the changes in the later Editions. But even 
Kiino Fischer settles the hard question l)efore us, tlie 
passage from the ordinary table of logical judgments 
to that of the Categories, in a single short |>aragra|)lit, 
omitting all mention of Kant^s close analysis of the 
function of thought, and the functions of unity |)roduccd 
among phenomena of the understanding. We can here 
obtain no help but from the author himself, and must seek 
from a careful analysis of his argument and from the short 
explanations in his Ih-olcgomena to devdoj) lus meaning. 

The Transckndentae Cr,UE to discover Buri-; 

Concepts oe ran UNnKKs'rANDiNO [Sj-arrioN L| 

Of the l()y;ical Use of the l/Hitt'rstttnding ycnemtiy.'^-'- 
We know already that our understanding has no factilty of 
intuition. As there is no other way of cognising ex<*epi 
through conceiits, tlie understanding must cognisi* through 
them, but discursively, as opposed to intuitive r‘ognition. 
All intuitions are affections of sense, all eom-epts fumiions 
of the understanding. By Function Kant means MJie unity 
of action in ranging various representations umk-r a liiglmr 
one.^ So the understanding is sftmiamvus in fmiiting 
its concei)ts, not receptive of impres-sions, like tlie seusiliiltty. 
What we here desire to ascertain is tlte vniut mmibcr 
of the primitive hmettons of the understanding^-^^'Mlutt is, 
of its various afriori unities of action, or ways (if ordering 
its representation under higlier notions. How docs Karii 
set about doing tliis? In the first i>iace,, suppose we luive 
the concept ready, how can we make tise of it ? ft is coo 
fessed, that no concept refers iiirectly to olijiTis. littuiiions 
alone are immediate representations of oUjccis, Ibr we still 
hold [in spite of Sir Win. Hamilton and otimr Hcoictimerij 
that external oirjects (in the common sense) are not rirc- 
I u 
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seated to the mind, but reprcsei\ted l)y intuitions, or 
modifications of our sensibility. I'hercforc we regard 1 H)th 
intuitions and concepts as representations, but ilie former 
as immediate, the latter as mediate; and when llic concept 
refers to objects through the intuition, it produces in iis tine 
representation of an (immediate) represeiUation. Hut as 
we cannot use concepts to intuite olijccts tiirough them, 
there is no use left far them except that we slumld 
objects by means of them. For in a judgment we can 
bring an intuition (as suliject) under a concept (as i)redicate), 
and so we indirectly cognise an object tlu'ougli our conceiit. 
We may repeat the process, makiiig a lesser concei)! the 
subject, and bringing it under a greater, as ijredicate. ¥or 
example, in the judgment a// hdks are dwmidt\ i terms 
are concepts, but wc have previously brought many intuitions 
under the former, l)y judgirig : this is a hmij^ and that is a 
My, But then we bring tlic (xincept hmfy under a Ihghcr 
concept of divisihi/Hy, which applies to oilier concepts also. 
Judging, therefore, consists in bringing many intuitions, or 
many lower concepts, under one higher concei)!, whicli 
embraces the many. Hence judgments are called l>y Kant 
functions of unity —that is to say, functions |)roducing unity, 
in our cognitions. But, if concepts can only be used in 
judgments, then the understanding has no action aiairt from 
judging; it may, in fact, be called tiie famity tf Judging, 
For what is thinking {ds opposed to intuition) Imt cognising 
through concepts ? Whenever we do this, we regard the 
concept as the predicate of a judgment in which we assert 
that' another representation comes under it. Every concept, 
.therefore, as it must contain many representations, so it 
must be also regarded as the predicate of many possible 
judgments. If .therefore all the acts of the understanding 
can be classed as judgments, and if concepts can only l)e 
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used in judgments, it is obvious that an analysis of the 
various kinds of judgments will be the clue to discover 
the various kinds of concepts. In KanUs language, the 
functions of unity in judgments, if they can be reduced to 
fixed classes, will discover to us all the functions of the 
understanding. 

We think we have left no difficulty unresolved in the 
above paragraph, except the definition of the word Functmij 
which Kant says is ‘The unity of the act (die Einheit der 
Handlung) of ranging diverse representations under a 
common one.^ The reader must not confuse this with 
what Kant calls functions of unity, which are evidently 
functions producing unity, as is clear from his exposition of 
judgments, which he descrilres in these words. We had 
once thought of suggesting a slight emendation (der Einheit 
die Handlung), so that the passage would run thus: ‘ I 
mean by function of unity, the act of ranging, etc.’ I'his 
would evade the difficulty, and give a true and easy sense. 
But the recurrence of the words, ‘ the unity of the act of 
combining,’ etc., in at least three other places in tiie 
Critick, is decisive against the solution of the difficulty. 

These are two of the passages (p, 85): ‘ I cannot know a 
line, or anything else in .space, without drawing it, and so 
producing a certain combination of various elements syn¬ 
thetically, so that the unity of this act is at the same time 
the unity of consciousness (in the notion of a line), and so 
alone can an object in space lie cogni.secl.’ He accordingly 
says, in a very decisive passage (p. So), when talking of 
synthesis, as a spontaneou.s combination of variety l)y 
the understanding: ‘You here perceive easily, that this 
action is originally one [dnig] and cciually valid for all 
combination.’^ 

^ This sentence is completely ruined in Mr. Meiklcjohrfs translation, 
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The third is a passage expoiinditig the very saiue siil). 

ject as we are now treating, arid is a sort of af jperulix to 
the Aesthetic thrust into the Deduction of the (allegories 
in the Second Edition^ He is speaking of tlie action of 
the understanding on the materials suii|iiied l>y inlnition, 
and says, Hhe synthesis [of the understanding j, considered 
separately, is nothing but the unity of tlic jact or| action, of 
which, as such, the understanding is conscious, even without 
sensibility, but by which it determines even tluj sensihilityd 
etc. He proceeds in the next jiaragraph to illustrate his 
meaning by the very example adduced in t|ie previous 
passage, adding several other similar ones. 

H It will thus appear that Kant declares no olijeci can 
be considered by the mind as .such, till its |)ans or c|ualities 
have been brought together liy a s|)ontaneous act of the 
mind, and that though the various [larts must he gathered 
successively, there is an unity in tins act in every case, and 
this is really the unity attrilnitcd to tire object. A sliglit 
variation in expression will be found in the correspemding 
■passage of the First BMition to that last (|uoted/^ I ie there 
speaks of the identity of the function, and even of llie 
identity of the act, which subjects intuited iiripressions to an 
a priori unity. There is good reason to s[reak of the 
identity of the function, for it is in every case a synthesis of 
variety; but we think Kant wisely changed his exfiression in 
the Second Edition, and spoke of the unity of tlie act, for 
though the various Categories are indeed |)lrases of the same 
identical function of synthesis, yet the acts of unifying 

Nvho straagely substitutes the following: * The reader will cailly enmigli 
perceive that the possibility of the conjunction must lie groiin<Iei,I in the 
very nature of this act,* etc. I 

^ Latter part of §§ 24 and 25, or §§ 20 and 21. 

^ Cf. vol ii. p. 201. 
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multiplicity in each can hardly be called identical- And 
so, in the Second Edition, in the close of the passage we 
have been expounding, he says that an analysis of judg¬ 
ments will disclose to us the Functions of the understanding; 
that is to say, the phases of that higher function, wliich is 
identical in all consciousness, and consists simply in making 
all representations our own, or modifications of an identical 
self. The action of the understanding in the case of each 
Category is identical, for each Category is one way of 
producing unity in our representations. The action of the 
understandmg in all the Categories together is one kind of 
action, and so far one, though it may vary in the detail of 
each Category. 


The Clue to discover all Pure Concepts of thp: 

Understanding [Section IL] 

§ 9 -^ Of .Logical Fund ion of the UndeniamUng in 
J%idgments.~li we alistract from all content, and apjdy our¬ 
selves to the mere form of judgments, we find tliat the 
function of thought in them can lie i)rought under four 
heads, each of which contains three phases [Momentc]. 
Here is the talile ; 

^ Tins numbering of jmragraphs continued (after ti long Kus|>enHion), 
from p. 6o aliove, is iisetl l)y Kant down to the end of the Deduction, 
merely for the convenience of reference, and has nothing to say to the 
divisions and sulKlivisions of chapters an<l sections in whicli he luxuriates, 
We have preserved it for the same reason. Mr. Mciklejolm has un- 
warrantaldy changed it, and so ctmfused some of Kant’s references, 
He has inserted §§ 1-4 in the earlier part of the Analytic, where Kant 
does not use them, and so fimls himself at § 5, where Kant resumes 
with § 9. The reader who refers to his trauslatitm will note iIuh, as we 
shall refer to Kant’s tairagrafjhing, even wlnm we give tin* pagtfs 
according to the English translation. 
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I. 'Quantity of Judgments. Quality. 

Universal. tBaii\ c. 

Particular/ Negadve. 

Singular. Infinite. 


3. Relation. 
Categorical 
Plypothetical 
Disjunctive. 


4. Modality. 
l:^rol)lematieal 
Assertative, 
Apodeictieal 


Some remarks on this table arc necessary, 

1. Logicians say justly, that singular judgments can he 
treated as univcrsals in syllogisms, for the iiredicale is 
affirmed of the whole sulrject. But in their ciiiantity, as 
cognitions, they differ as unity does from infinity, and ate, 
therefore, essentially distinct. Hence the judkium sinj^uhm, 
as a mere cognition, compared in (juantity with oilier cog 
nitions, must have a separate place in a complete table of 
the phases of thinking, though indeed this would not be 
necessary in a logic limited merely to the consideration of 
the use of judgments in reference to each other. 

2. Similarly in transcendental Logic, infinite judgments 
must be distinguished from affirmative, which is contrary to 
the practice of General I.ogic. The latter abstracts wholly 
from the content of the predicate, and merely examines 
whether it is affirmed or denied of the subject. But the 
former is concerned about the value of this affirmation by 
means of a negative predicate, and what our cognition can 
gain by it. If I say th£ soul is not mortal, this judgment, 
regarded as negative, at least guards against an error. Re- 
gardeckas affirmative (not-mortal), it divides all the univer.se 
into mortal and immortal things, and excluding the mortal, 

‘ Kant calls these judgments. 
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includes the soul in the infinite number of non-mortal 
things. Many other parts might in like manner be al)- 
stracted, without in the least increasing or determining oui 
notion of the soul These infinite judgments then, as re¬ 
gards logical extension, are really limitative of the general 
content of a cognition, and must not be passed over in our 
transcendental table, as this function of the uixierstanding 
may be important in the field of pure rtcognition. 

3. All the relations of thinking in judgments are eitlicr 
(a) that of predicate to subject, (/ 3 ) that of antecedent 
to consequent, (7) that of a divided cognition to its oonv 
bined members- In the first kind two concepts, in the 
second two judgments, in the third several judgments, am 
considered in relation to each other. I his is ol)vious in 
the first and second cases. The relation of the various 
parts in a disjunctive judgment is not only one of opposition, 
in that they arc mutually exclusive, but also of community, 
in that they jointly make up the sphere of the cognition 
concerned. Each then completes the rest. lH)r cxam])le, 

^ the world exists either through blind chance, or thiough 
internal necessity, or through an external cause.’ Each of 
these judgments embraces a portion of the s|)here of our 
possible knowledge about the world’s existence ; taken 
together they express the whole of thi.s sphere. Remove 
one and you posit the rest, and I here is then 

this community in these judgments, that though mutually 
exclusive, they make up, when comliined, tlie whole con™ 
tent of one given cognition. 

4* ^rhe Modality of judgments is a peculiar function, in 
that it adds nothing to their content, but only afTects the 
value of the copula in relation to our thinking. Problem¬ 
atical judgments are those in which the affirmation or 
negation is only considered/ aw'M*, or optional In assert" 
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ative, it is considered actual, or true; in apodvkxkal, ucces-^^ 
sary. Thus in a hypothetical judgnuaU, aiitcfccdent 
and consequent are optional, and only the conseciuence 
is assertative. Whether you assume them true or not, the 
consequence is actual So the various judgments explained 
in a disjunctive judgment are prolrlematical, and may l)e 
merely assumed for a moment, to lead tlie mind towards 
the true solution. The assertative judgment asserts logical 
actuality or truth, as, for example, in a hypollictical s}ilogism 
the antecedent which has occurred prohlemalically in the 
major premiss, is repeated assertatively in the minor, and 
shows that the proposition is no longer optional, Init con¬ 
nected with our understanding according to its laws. The 
apodeictical judgment considers the assertion as determined 
by these laws of the understanding, and, tlierefore, as mak * 
ing its assertion a priori, or necessarily. As these various 
stages are reached gradually, the mind proceeding from an 
assertion first to its truth, and then to its nciHJssity, the 
three functions df modality may be coinUcd as distinct 
phases of thought. 

The Clue to;,,discover ai.e.-the ITire CoNCEP'rs of 

THE UnDERSTANDINO [SECTION IIL] 

§ 10. On the Pure Concepts of the . l/ndersiandin^^, or 
Categ-ories, —H We now come to the second serious difficulty 
in the Analytic, which has not yet Imm adccfuately cxplaincci 
Even Kuno Fischer’s professed .Commentary quietly ignores 
all the argument in this paragraph, and contents itself witli 
stating' the resultd As Kant’s ■ own ex|')o.sition has not 
penetrated the. minds of his readers, .it seems advisal)le to 
abandon paraphrasing, and, to ■ state the argument in cm 
independent form. 

^ CL Kuno Fischer’s Cemmmiary, pp* 71 sff. 
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IT We saw above (p. 82) that the function of the under¬ 
standing was simply to gather up objects, or lesser concepts, 
under higher notions — in fact to produce unity in our 
knowledge; and we saw that this was done by acts of 
judging, which compared the lesser notion with the greater, 
and either reduced it under this notion, or referred it to 
some notion, to be otherwise determined. But an analysis 
of judgments is a task long since accomplished by logi¬ 
cians, and from this analysis it appears that our judgments, 
or acts of producing unity among our re[)rescntations, 
must assume, and can only assume, one in each group of 
the forms laid down in the logical table of judgments. ^ 
This fact points to an original feature in the constitution of, 
our understanding, and indicates that our power of com-| 
billing variety is confined to these forms, or to somethingl 
corresponding to these forms. 

Now let us consider that all the sulijects of our earliest 
judgments are not conce|)ts, liiit intuitions of olijects. We 
cannot in fiict have a general concept till we have formed it 
by means of a number of such judgments. Nevertheless, 
from the very outset our judgments must have taken the 
various forms laid down in the table of judgments-—that is 
to say, we must have considered the olijects about which 
we judged as one, as many, or as both; as substances, 
as causes, etc., etc. Ilow did wc come to range our | 

intuitjons.under^,iucl^^^ Vor we received througli ' 

our sensiliility nothing liurvarious impressions or repre¬ 
sentations, which our sense [ilaced in space and in time, 
but which were in seme not otherwise combined, and were 
nothing but a confused congeries of single imiiressions. 

How, in fact, liavc we come to.consider.them , as.sepamte 

and judge about them, as,single,,,,as, i,)lural,„as 
sul)stance%j)r.as cn uHc^ 
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IT Kant says there is from the very beginning .another 
faculty besides sense at work, unconsciously indeed and 
darkly working, but occupied in l>inding up the various 
data of sense into groups or unities* lliis faculty is the 
imagination, and its function he calls sf/if/iesis. We can 
never obtain a notion of any com!)ined set of im|)ressions, 
or of such a complex as distinct from surrounding im¬ 
pressions, without the action of this faculty. It is not, 

hoytrever, left.tg,„.com,biiie ..impressions at u|K')ib^io 

principle, for being closely allied with the understanding, 
the spontaneous action of the understanding supplies it 
with its rules, and so it jrocec ds to combine and form 
obj^is according to the laws prescribed by the under- 
standinj . 

But we saw above that the laws of <‘oml>ination under 
which the understanding acts arc expressed I)y the fonns 
of the various judgments. Hence these |>riits are a clue to 
the laws which the understanding prescribes to the imag- 
i nation in its synthesis of representationst in order to form 
It is the same action which produces unity in the 
judgment, and unity in the intuition—taking unity in a 
large sense, to signify s ystematic connection among the 

. Hence the various phase?.oif.this synthesis of 

intuitions correspond to the various forms of judgment, 
and both are called by Kant CaUimri es* They must of 
course be genera/ phases, general ways of comlu’ning—in 
Kanfs words, represented gemralfy/^ They must 

affect thesynthesis of the imagination, and must 
involve no data save those given by the transcendental 

'So general, as he observes of the science of nature In hk tmkgmmm 
(p. 6s), as to reduce nature .generally, including Isoth the object of the 
external and that of the internal sense (the object !>oth of physic and of 
psychology) to universal laws. 
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Aesthetic, viz* multiplicity generally, presented in space 
and time. 

Let us endeavour to make the whole matter plain l)y 
an illust ratio n. When you sit in a room, the senses supply 
you with a number of impressions all separate in space or 
in time, various patches of colour, various sensations of 
texture, of sunlight, of cold, of odours, and many others* 
The sensil>ility may give these partly simultaneously, partly 
in succession, l)Ut no more than these. How does the| 
mind come to sever them all into distinct groups, and call! 
them separate ol)jects, or the qualities of separate olijects? 
Surely in this way, that the imagination, by reproducing 
some of the sensations just past, binds them up witli those 
really presetit, and so produces a certain grouping of re* 
presentations* 'This grouping, however, is not carried on 
at rand oilh l)ut accordipg^ to laws imposed on the imagina* 
tion by the understanding. What are these laws? Tliey 
arc not special laws binding up any jxirticular kind of re|>rC“ 

sentations, l)ut.apidkable to any sort of 

representation, and they are not difficult to indicate.^ We 

^ It will be oliHcrved that Kant’s theory of our empirical knowknlgc 
is just as much a ‘ psychological theory ’ as Mr. M'lirs, inasmuch as he 
holds the external work!, as we know it, to l;>e made up of our percep¬ 
tions and their relations, anti c»f these only. But Kant differs from the 
Association School in attnbuting the notions of Externality, and also 
of Permanence and Substantiality, to original laws of our minds, and 
not to the gradual teaching of associations. Mr. OTianlon’s difficulties, 
even as they apiiear in Mr, Mill’s short extracts {£xam, &/ 
chap, xi*), are not answered, and there are many others in reserve, 

■ For instance, Mr, Mill’s olijeet (pp. 222, 223) consists of an Indefinitely 
large group of sensations, of which a few only are i^resent, Inu suggest 
all the rest by inseparalde association. This implies such a set of dis* 
tinct inseimralde associations of each of the present sensations with each 
of the remainder, that our completed notions of substances sltouhl be 
very slowly ol'dained. 

He next (p. 224) advances the statement that the cemsiant nnte- 
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see a single chair close to us, we see several others through 
the room, we speak of the whole furniture of tire room. 
This means that the understanding has directed our imagin¬ 
ation to consider a certain quantity of seiusations as making 
up a single chair, and has therefore imi>osed the Category 
of Unity on these sensations. W'hen we spetik of several 
chairsrthen a larger group of sensations, in whiclt certain 
features recur, has been arranged l>y the imagination as a 
plurality of units—here is the Clategory of Plurality. Tiie 
whole mass of representations produced by the objects 
around us (as we call them) is again considered as a 

cedences and conse(iiienccs which wc obHcrve in Nature, and which 
form the most important part of our knowlerlge of external things 
—that Uilmost all of these do not obtain between [|iresent| sensa¬ 
tions, but between the [absent] permanent possilulities of sensation U 
We confess we have not yet thought ourselves into the altitmle 
of Mr. Mill’s school, so as to compreliend how a series of alI«iin|K>rt« 
ant indissoluble associations can arise lietween a set of al»senl possi¬ 
bilities, which are only suggested by certain ju’esent Hein.«4athnw not so 
associated. 

Here is a third difficulty. He thinks {[). 230) that with every 
sensation we have, we associate the itlea of something dlfTereiit from 
it. This, of course, must be some different sensation. He argues 
that, in like manner, we come to associate with the sum total of our 
sensations this notion of something different from it- This inference 
appears to violate all the conditions of inseparable association. We 
seldom think of this sum total at all, and when we tlo, it com|>rises all 
the ■ differing sensations ; so that, of all our ideas, it is that wliich dcjci 
not imply any idea of difference, except that of individual seimtioni, as 
opposed to a whole of sensations. For how could an amociation 
between two differing sensations suggest an association lietwecii a 
sensation and a thing not a sensation? He goes on to ilale {p. 230) 
that this something, regarded as different (we suppose in kind) from a 
sensation, or^ a psdhiliiy of sofuation^ is identifictl with firmmmni 
pssibilitm of sensation^ because these latter arc extremely unlike 
actual sensations [only]. Are they unlike poHsilnlitics of «cnwtion also? 
Surely this part of Mr. Mill’s argument falls to pieces whenever wc 
try to grasp it. 
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plurality of units, making up one great unity-. tliis is the 

Category of Totality in application. 1 

we could not obtain our ordinary knowledge of ol jjc<iS| if | 
tFe understanding did not order our receptive faendties to| 
grouj the representations they receive, as to (|tianlityt itR«| 
p£^SiT%ralities, and totalities* In like manner, the sensa¬ 
tions which affect us are classed as Real, sucti as thosC' ol 
light and heat in the room, as the Negation of real, such as 
darkness and cold, or as JamiUitions of the real, as when 
we feel transitions from the one to tlie other. We mmsl 
also consider our groups of represctHati<ats in relatirm to 
each otlicr, and so wc jiulgc that the luirdness, colour, and 
texture of the chair are Accidents of a Substance, tliat the 
heat of the room is the .h'Ject of a ('ause (the fire), and 
that the various articles of furniture in the room are imi re 
lated in either of these ways, Init are substamTs simuliane 
ously existing, and detenm'ning eaeh otlter irt |rlaee, as, 
for example, we indicate the place of a stool by its |»ro\innty 
to a sofa or a chair. Jb‘nally, wc consider ixalaiii sensations 
pmibie^ as wlu:n wc see the end <jf tiie pokta* bluish,^ or 
brick colour, and judge that it will irossihly burn im if we 
touch it. 'I'he judgment Irecomcs if wc make the 

experiment, and burn our fingers. 'A |H?rson sitting in the 
room before we came in, wlro had seen it thriiHt iRrlwccn 
the Irars of the grate, and removed just wlieii it was 
becoming red, would judge its l.rurning heat to l:>c mrsstfrjK 
Thus, then, jn our ordinary ex|w*riinicc, we are |H.?r{finally I 
using the (Categories, not only as the frames, or |iiire fiiriiis 
of our judgment, liut as tire frames, or pure mrlions, of the 
objects of intuition around us/^ Hucit is Kam’s fawciiis ' 

^ We do not wy nd hot, in witkii the jiiilgnwnt siryfigii 
than a pcmible one. 

® It was ttoiketl hy Mr J. C Makt, timt ilii» lilridini* iifi of in- 
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derivation of his Categories from the forms of judgments— 
a derivation imperfectly comprehended for want of holding 
‘fast to Kant’s express statement, that these pure rt/rwr/ 
; concepts were the rules not merely for judgments, but for 
objects of our intuition. 

The following is accordingly the table of these pure 
concepts of the understanding:— 


I. Quantity, 

Unity.i 

Plurality. 

Totality. 


3. Relation. 

Of Inherence & 

Of Causality & Dependence. 
Of Cornniunity, (reci|)rocal 
action between agent and 
patient). 


F/’' ' 


2 . Quality. 


4. McKlality, 


Reality. 

Negation, 

Limitation. 


Possilril ity—Iniijossibi I ity. 
Existence*—^Noinexistencc. 
Necessi ty—Con ti ngcncy. 


IT Kant has called them Categorks^ kmuse Ms imgimti 
design is identical with Aristotks, though the execiitiort of 
it differs widely. On this observation English philosophers, 
especially Hmmlton^.;^^^^ have made such comments 

as disclos^^^^^^ ignorance of Kant's deriYatipn of tlic 

Ca^gories. They say that Ki ISrought a new, itay an 

tuitions produces integral wholes, whereas the binding up of concepts 
in judgments produces universal wholeS“-“a remark worthy of notice, as 
suggesting a transcendental affinity between logical and real unity. 
Cf. ProUgomma^ pp. 73, 76. Kant there holds that the Categories 
determine our intuitions, in order to fit them for judgments. 

' Cf. vol. ii. p. 75, note, where we see, as is otherwise plain, that 
the Category of Unity corresponds to singular judgments, 

2 In the Categorical judgment A is B, B is regarded as inherent in 
■ A, which is the relation of accident and substance. The Category of 
Reality signifies presence to sensation 1 that of Actuality existence at 
some definite time, not necessarily the present time. 
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opposed meaning into Aristotle’s time-honoured noinenclii 
ture, because the investigations were totally diverse. 11 am 
ilton, in his usual antithetical style, which palms off nigged 
clearness upon us as good sense, says that Aristotle was 
investigating the laws under which the oliject is known ; 
Kant, on the contrary, the laws under which the subject 
thinks.^ If the reader has followed the exposition in the 
ih’evious pages, he will have seen that Kant’s Categories are 
jUvSt as .much as Aristotle’s, Uhc highest classes to which 
objects of our knowledge could be generalised/ nor was 
Kant likely to make so silly a blunder as to assert iiis 
intention to^lie the same as Aristotle’s, if it were only to be 
contrasted with it This is not the only in whii'h 

commentators have had the audacity to contradict tiie idain 
statements of the Kritik as to Kant’s intentions. 

But as Kant says, the execution of tlie plan differs 
widely from Aristotle’s. For the above is tiie list ol’ all 
the pure notions of combination, or synthesis, wliich ilii’ 
understanding contains, and througli whicth it is an am/rr 
for liy them alone can it umkrstttmi the variety 
intuition, l>y grouping it into olijecls. 'This talile then and 

its divisions arc deduced from..one.genera! principle (ihal 

of judgments) instead of being picked up at randoni l^y 
mere empirical induclion, which can neillicr c;erlify the 
comi'ilcteness of tlie list, nor give any reason why these and 
no other should lie in tlie pure understanding, ifema* 
Aristotle’s tal)le, even with the post ^ predicaments/^' was 
never complete; it includes modes of sensilniity 

situs^ etc.), an empirical notion (m0fus% and even 
deduced concepts 

^ Cf. Note A to Rcltrji Worki*, p. 

® Yiz, simui^ prim, hah r^ 

^ Maniel cotwiders ilmt criticisniw to lie wrong, for CO tlic 
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Apropos of the last-named notions, Kant observes tlmt 
th^Categories^.„as, _concej)ts of tlic pure understand'* 

ing, have their pure deduced comr£ii^,. under tliein, which he 
proposes to call pred imJdes of the |>ure understaiiding, 
subordinate to the category of cause we slunild have 
action^ passion ; under comnuinity,/>w<7ar, resisiame ; tnider 
modality, origination^ extinction^ change^ etc. I'o draw out 
a table of these would be here to turn from !u*s ol jjcct, and 
he therefore passes the matter by with this notice. He 
also declines to define the Categories, as lie wishes to avoid 
collateral controversies,^ and is only here (!on<*erned witli 
analysing them for his special pur|)Dse, not Iniildhig u|> a 
system of pure reason, in which such definitions would lie 
fairly demanded. He considers that witlt tfie basis here 
supplied the task will not be difficult. 

§ II. In Second Edition, two sections of reflections 
oil were appended, which we shall |)as.s over 

as briefly as possible, a.s not liclonging to his main argu¬ 
ment. But we must call attention to the very first statement 
in these sections, which contains a vindication of the 
common charge brought against Kant, that he was enslaved 
by the love of symmetry, and forced such Ideas as those of 

predicaments were not so called by Ari»totle- 4 he term Is of scholastic 
origin, and was employed to denote the five suljjects treated of by 
Aristotle after the Categories proper. (2) The Categories, with Aris¬ 
totle, belonged to the matter oi thought, and were of course generfdiscti 
from experience.— Logica^ App. 

Mn a passage of his First Edition, which will })e ftnmd in voL il. p, 
220 sqq,, he goes more fully into the reasons why the mere Categories 
camot be defined. Cf. note, chap. xv. g 2. These passages were 
modified in the latter Editions. Notwithstanding there are, in the 
discussion of the Schemata, of the various Catt^ories {Kriiik^ pp* 110* 
H2, 181) various indications of the Categories, which amount almost t«' 
Definitions, by means of the schemata. Cf. KrUik, p. 79, *They are 
concepts of an-object in general,, by means of which its inlultion!« con¬ 
templated In relation to one' .of the logical functions of judgment/* 
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the world and God into the scheme supplied by the Cate¬ 
gories and logical syllogisms. Not only is the tal)le, says 
Kant, necessary in the theoretical part of philosophy, l)oth 
in giving us a plan for a complete system of our science, as 
well as its division on fixed principles; but as it contains all 
the elementary notions of the understanding, and even the 
form of their systematic combination, so it must suggest for 
any speculative science both the heads^ and the arrarigement 
of them. Kant himself applies them to natural science 
in another treatise. If- the critics had objected to Kant 
that he was, violating the natural relations of things by 
forcing them into his classification, he would answer that 
not he, but nature, had prescribed it. AU^ our thinking is 
only comp arison, all cpi^padspn Analyse there¬ 

fore the possible forms of judgment, and you have all the 
possible kinds of thinking. If this be so, the arrangement 
according to the Categories (and of course according to the 
syllogisms derived from them) is not artificial, l)ut the most 
natural and neces.sary possible, and moreover one whicli 
will* apply equally to all theoretical sciences. 

Remark i. The tal>le naturally fills into two sul)divisions, 
the one referring to objects of intuition, the other to the 
existence of these objects, either in relation to one another 
or to the understanding. These he distinguishes as matlm^ 
matical and dynamical Categories. The second, as they 
consist of relations of objects either to otlier ol)jects, or to 
us, have correlates.^ 

Remark 2. Instead of a division by dichotomy, each 

^ Mathematical Categories are concerned with the construdim of 
objects; Dynamical with their connection either with each other (AV/a- 
tion) or with experience as a whole [Modality). Cf. chap, xi., infrn^ 
sub fin. Kant*s view, to which we adhere, differs from that of Mr. 
Caird, cf. Phil, of Kani^ p. 438. 

I 
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class has three members, the third arising from a com- 
j bination of the first and second. So is nothing but 

plurality considered as unity; community the cmmtium of 
j different substances in determining one another, and so of the 
( rest. Nevertheless, this third Category is no mere fredkabk, 
or deduced concept. For it requires a distinct act of the 
understanding. So our notion of a number (which is a 
totality of several units) is not always possil)le, even when 
we have the concepts of unity and plurality Ijefore us, as 
for example in the case of infinity. Neither do substance 
and cause explain, when merely combined, how one substance 
can influence^ or be the cause of sometiung in another 

Remark 3. The agreement of the Category of Com- 
niunity with the corresponding form of the disjunctive 
judgment is not at first sight obvious. But we have al¬ 
ready seen (above, p. 87) that the sum of the predicates 
in a disjunctive judgment makes up a total si)here of know¬ 
ledge, in which the parts are not subordinate, l)ut co ordinate, 
as mutually exclusive, being the |)arts of an aggregate, A 
similar combination is conceived in the totality of things^ 
which are not subordinated to one another as effects are to 
causes, but thought as co-ordinate, and affecting one another; 
as, for example, in a body the various parts are co-ordinate, 
and mutually attract and repel each other. The under¬ 
standing pursues the same proceeding, when representing 
to itself the sphere of a divided concept, and the parts of a 
divided thing; both consist of a whole, containing mutually 
exclusive parts. 

§12, The celebrated position, Quodiibet ens' esi unum 
verufn honum, though not included by scholastic philosophers 
in the list of Categories, nevertheless holds among them a 
position which ought to give it this 'Status. It is worth in¬ 
quiring whether some real though misunderstood rule of the 
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understanding may not be at the basis of this principle, 
though it is now antiquated arid in desuetude in our 
philosophical books. These pretended transcendental attri¬ 
butes of things are nothing but logical requisites and 
criteria of our concepts of things generally, and place the 
Categories of Quantity at the basis of this cognition. But 
though the schoolmen were using these Categories only 
logically, in a formal sense, they incautiously raised them to 
the position of the properties of things per se. In every 
cognition of objects there is a unity of the concept, which 
may be called qualitative unity^ as when we speak of the 
unity of a play, a speech,, or a story. Secondly, there is 
truth as regards its consequences. The more true con¬ 
sequences follow from a given concept, the more evidences 
have we of its objective reality. This may be called the 
qualitative plurality. Finally, Completeness^ in that this 
plurality can be reduced to the unity of the concept, and to 
it alone—^this we may call its qualitative completeness or 
totality. It appears, then, that the Categories of Quantity 
in which the units that produce the quantum should be 
thoroughly homogeneous, are here used to combine 
heterogeneous parts of our cognition, by using the quality 
of cognition as our principle. So the criterion of a 
hypothesis (or other concept) is its unityi.e. its not re¬ 
quiring auxiliary hypotheses; the truth, or agreement with 
itself, and with experience, of the consequences deduced 
from it; and, finally, its completeness, in that the consequences 
point back to this, and this alone, so that what we conceived 
synthetically can be shown analytically. The list of Cate¬ 
gories is not then to be increased by these pretended attri¬ 
butes of things, which only come into existence by leaving 
out all relation to things, and reducing our mere treatment 
of concepts to general logical rules. 
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Kanfs Table of Categories, and bis Crities.—It is 
fcious that the very ground upon which Kant attacks the 
Ltegories of Aristotle has l>ecn urged as the particular 
^ijection to Kant’s own list. ‘ It was a design,’ he says 
(p. 65), ‘worthy of an acute thinker like Aristotle, to search 
for these fundamental concepts. Destitute, however, of 


any guiding principle, he picked them ;up just as they 
occurred to him.’ Now, let us hear Schwegler:’ ‘The 
' method of Fichte, just like that of HegcT afterwards, is a 

- combination of the analytical and synthetical methods, by 
... which Fichte earned the credit of having first deduced the 

- Categories of philosophy from one single point, and of 
.. having brought them into connection, instead of taking them 
r merely empirically, and co-ordinating them, as had been 

done, even by Kant.’ The same view is taken by JJansul: 

^ ‘ The Kantian Categories are not deduced from an analysis 

V of the act of thought, but generalised from the forms of the 
. proposition, which latter are assumed without examination, 
' as they are given in the ordinary logic. A psychological 
' deduction, or preliminary criticism, of the forms themselves, 
* might have considerably reduced the number.’ And.,sp 
both Fichte and Mansel have given further analyses, which 
the~cunous" reader may find In the treatise just quoted of 
Hansel’s, and in Fichtels,^issen£^ojftsiebgef . These ana¬ 

lyses are in substance the sani 3 &,’an<l consist in identifying 
quality with quantity, and discarding relation and modality, 
on the principle that substance and cause are implied in 
them, and that these notions exclude them from the first 
rank. We suspect that, upon a careful perusal of Hansel's 
discussion, the reader will be glad to fall back upon JKanJjs 
plainer classificati on, and will agree with him in not taking 


1 Bd. Stirling, p, 262* 

2 Metaphysics^ p* 193, notep ^ W&rks^ vol L p. 166 
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any interest in tlie subtleties of modern philosophers 
the subject.^ There is, however, one charge from whid^^ 

Kant must be cleared, and that is, that he did not go upon 
a fixed prin ciple in his tal;;)le. His introduction to the sub¬ 
ject is quite explicit. ‘ Transcendental philosophy/ he « 
says {Kritik^ p. 56), ‘has the advantage, and moreover the 
responsibility, of searching for its concepts upon a principle, * 
because they originate pure and unmixed from the under- 
standing, as an absolute unity, and must hence be con-" 
nected according to one concept or notion. Siich a 
connection gives a rule,’ etc. 

Whm is the principle according to whk^^^ mustl 
proceed ? He show s that the Understanding has no power! 
of i ntuition , and hence can only regulate and^ bring intol 
cjasseTand uni^i,^^ ^he mtuitio ns^'gxvcn by our sensibility. 
This spontaneous faculty he calls the function of the Un¬ 
derstanding. And what is the only use we can make of 
these unities ? To judge by means of them. And how do 
we judge by means of them ? We repeat the process by 
which they have been already formed, and bring an ad¬ 
ditional representation under them. The understanding 
has no other duty at all; hence it may be simply called 
our judgi ng faculty. This is the a priori argument and 
pnhHplFupon which he bases his Table of the Categories ; 
so that, in this sense, his list is neither purely empirical, nor 
picked up at random. 

The number of the classes of judgments he did take for 


^ The great diversity of philosophers as to the reduction of Kant*.s 
Categories is remarkal)le, and is an argument against such reduction. 
Cousin reduces them to substance and cause; Fischer and Schopenhauer, 
to cause only j Hamilton to Condition, which appears to be the Cate¬ 
gory of cause without the schema, or of relation generally. When 
p hilosoph ers difter _ so widely^ whetheT^W 

rernedy i s r e ally requlfed T ■ 
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granted, from the existing treatises on logic (which, we 
suppose, discovered them empirically); but this because 
there could not be a class of judgments without a corre¬ 
sponding expression for them in human language, and the 
grammatical analysis of language is long since completed; 
and because he saw distinctly that ^psychologically they 
depended upon different acts of the 'etiml.^ That it was 
possible to reduce them in number, was a point which atme 
distinctly before him, and which he combats in his obser¬ 
vations on the Table of Judgment; and in further remarks 
(p. 67), he even insists on some judgments, which are 
logically reducible under one head, Ireing kept apart as 
psychologically distinct. It is not fair then to charge Kant 
with having evaded or overlooked a more coinplete psycho¬ 
logical deduction; but we must rather place his authority 
(ahd"His’ psychological acumen) over against those of the 
critics, and_supposed improvers, of his system. 

It is obvious that two sorts of reduction are (mssible: 
we may either reduce the number of the Categories under 
each head, or we may reduce the various heads or classes 
to a lesser number. The first description of reduction has 
been (as was observed already) noticed and rejected by 
Kant. The second has been attempted by Mansel Now, 
that there exists an analogy between the classes of Categories 
would be naturally suggested, and probable, fromjhgjmiiy 
of the pure reason, upon which Kant insists frequently , and 
this would also suggest the same numlrer of judgments 
under each head. But the question remains—Is this 
ssimilarity Identity, or merely Analogy t Kant could only 
[regard them as identical, if the quantity and quality of 
judgments were proved identical. Take, for example, the 

* Cf. for another defence of Kant, Stirling in .Schwegler's of 

PkiL p. 423. 
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supposed identical Categories of unity and reality. Because 
affirmation asserts unity between two representations, can 
we jump at the conclusion that affirmation is identical with 
unity? Certainly not; an asserted unity between repre¬ 
sentations has nothing to do with the Category of unity, 
derived from singular judgments. Of what does 'a judgment 
consist? Of a subject, a predicate, and a copula. What 
can we say about the subject ? It may be either one, or 
many, or a totality (the many regarded as a unity). What 
about the predicate? We may assert it to be identical 
with this on^, or many, or whole, or the reverse. How can 
this act of mind be declared the same as the former ? If 
the predicate of a judgment were singular, and we affirmecl 
it of any sort of subject, we should be much nearer the 
Category of unity. 

So, again, in a negative judgment we regard one attribute 
as not co-existing with another; but here, if we take a 
singular judgment, viz. ^Socrates is not foolish,^ we do not 
necessarily imply other subjects which have this attribute, 
and hence we do not obtain plurality. But supposing a 
class were here implied, it would surely be just as much 
implied in the corresponding affirmative judgment, which 
would accordingly suggest plurality as much as unity. 
Possibly Mansel was misled by his own statement, that in 
a judgment two concepts are considered ‘ in relation to a 
common object of intuition.* Perhaps the correct expression 
would be, ^in relation to co 77 imon objects viz. how far the 
objects which rank under one of these concepts rank also 
under the other. If so, to think the co-existence or non- 
existence of attributes in one or more subjects is olrviously 
distinct from thinking the unity or plurality of these subjects 
themselves. The former are, indeed, unifying and dividing 
processes, but so are all functions of thought, as Kant has said. 
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It would be tedious in this place to urge all the similiar 
objections which could be made in detail to ManseFs 
I reduction. But in general, except we can reduce the 
: psychological acts expressed in the various classes of Judg- 
ments to the same act, we have only demonstrated analogy, 
I and not identity. The attempts, then, of Fichte and 
Mansel corroborate Kant's view of the symmetry and 
harmony between the various acts of the understandirtg as 
one complete whole; for these analogies are strong enougli 
to suggest to acute minds complete identity. 






CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTS 
OF* THE UNDERSTANDING. SECTION 1.^ 

§ 13. Of the Principles of Transcendental Deduction 
generally.— in discussing claims, are wont to dis¬ 
tinguish the qumstio facti from the qtmstio juris, and used to 
call the proof of the latter the Deduction —‘that is to say, the 
deduction of the claim from acknowledged principles, or 
documents. We use a number of empirical concepts 
without any such justification being required by ourselves 
or others, because experience is always at hand, to prove 
their objective reality. Yet here, too, there are iQine con¬ 
cepts, such dJs Juck fate, which, though commonly 
recognised, cause^’us great difficulties when the question 
quid juris is asked as regards them, seeing that neither 
experience nor reason affords the grounds of an.swering it. 

But among the various concepts in the complex tissue 
of our knowledge there are some meant for pure a priori 
use, and their claims always require a deduction, for proofs 
from experience are here insufficient, and yet we must know 
how these pure concepts can refer to olijects. 'I'he ex- 
planation of the way in which they do so Kant calls their 

^ The heading is : * Transcendental Analytic,^ book i., part 2. 
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transcendental deduction, as distinguished from the empir¬ 
ical, which shows how a concept is acquired by experience 
or reflection upon it—that is to say, the facts from which 
our use of it arose. 

There are two very diverse kinds of notions which agree 
•in referring a priori to objects—the notions of .^i u ae&»and 
Time as Forms of Sensibility , and the Categories as con ¬ 
cepts. If a deduction 'oTthese (or 

proof of their possibility) is necessary, it must, of course, be 
^transcendental, as their distinguishing feature consists in 
applying to objects, without drawing anything from ex¬ 
perience in order to represent them. 

Of course, we may inquire quite independently into the 
occasions when both this part and the rest of our know¬ 
ledge arose in experience—an experience which contains 
two dissimilar elements, the Matter given by the senses, 
and the Form for ordering them, springing, on the occasion 
of the former, from pure intuition and from thought. 
Locke deserve s the credit of first opening this |)adu Ilut a 
deduction of pure a priori concepts can never be thus 
obtained. For then we only explain from experience the 
fact that we possess pure cognition, whereas these concepts 
must exhibit a very different pedigree from that of empirical 
concepts. No one, therefore, who understands their nature 
can accept anything but a transcendental deduction of 
them* 

But granting all this, is such a deduction absolutely 
necessary ? We have, indeed, pursued the notions of space 
and time to their source, by means of such a deduction, 
and so explained and fixed their ol)jective value* Yet 
Geometry follows its course through nothing but a priori 
cognitions, without asking for any certificate of the 
legitimacy of its fundamental notion ~ space — from philo- 
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sophy. But the use of this notion here applies to the 
external world of sense, where all geometrical cognition is 
immediately evident, being based on a priori intuition, in 
which the objects a by our cognition. 

When we come to the pure concepts of the understandings 
the necessity becomes apparent, not merely of justifying 
them by a deduction, but of giving a deduction even of the 
notion of space. For these concepts refer to objects not 
through intuitive predicates, but through pure thinking. 
They refer to them generally, and are neither based on 
experience, jior can they show any ol)ject in a priori 
intuition, affording a basis for their synthe.sis. Hence they 
not only excite general suspicion about their objective 
validity, and the limits of their use, but even involve the 
concept of space in this suspicion,^ as we are disposed to 
apply it beyond the conditions of sen.suous intuition. This 
is the reason why a transcendental deduction ^ (of sx)ace) 
was given above, i.e, to show that space and time have no 
application beyond experience. The reader who is not 
convinced of the inevitable necessity of the deduction of 
th^Categorie^ also will only grope in the dark, and end as 
Ignorant as he began. But he must also perceive the 
obscurity and difficulty of the investigation, and not 
complain of weariness in its solution. For upon this it 

^ As Mr. Caird puts it: ^ If we have general conceptions which are 
independent of sensible experience, it is not at once obvious that the 
knowledge we get by their use should be confined to the objects given 
by sense. And not only so, but the mind which is posseSHetl of such 
conceptions is inevitably driven to consider whether the forms of time 
and space also, inasmuch as ihcy give rise to necessary and universal 
perceptions, may not api)ly to objects in general, irrespective of iei»il»Ie 
experience/—/% 27 . qf Amt, p. 320. 

^ He calls it a transcendental exposition in the Aesthetic alcove, 
p, sr. 




io8 THE DIFFICULTY STATED chap, 

depends whether we are to give up all our claims to any 
possessions in the favourite department of metaphysic, 
beyond the bounds of all experience, or bring this critical 
investigation to a successful issue. 

There was no great difficulty in showing (in the 
Aesthetic) how the notions of space and time, though a 
priori cognitions, were yet related necessarily to objects, 
and rendered a synthetical cognition of them possible, 
independent of all experience. No ol)ject can appear in 
empirical intuition except by means of these pure forms; 
hence they are pure intuitions, which render ol)jects possil)le 
as phenomena \ their synthesis is therefore olycctivcly 
necessary. 

But as phenomena^ can appear in intuition, without 
being necessarily related to the functions of tlie under¬ 
standing, a difficulty arises which did not occur in the 
Aesthetic, viz. Hotv are subjectim conditions of tkou^hi to 
have objective validilv, or be the necessary conditions of all 
cognition o f object s ? Take, for example, the concept of 
cause, which signifies a peculiar kind of synthesis, by wltich 
we put after A some quite different according to a fixed 
rule. It is not obvious a priori (empirical evidence l>eiiig 
inadmissible), why phenomena should contain anything of 
the sort, and we may doubt whether such a concept is not 
idle, and baseless in experience. Objects would not be 
objects did they not conform to space and time, but it is 
not so clear that they must conform to the conditions which 
the understanding requires to produce unity in its thinking. 
Phenomena could appear without any such conformity* It 
has been suggested (by Hume and others) that experience 
is perpetually offering us examples of these regularities in 
phenomena, which are quite sufficient to suggest the notion 
^ See p, 47 for the definition of Pkefiomimm, 
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of cause, and establish its objective validity. Kant thinks 
that such concepts must either show ah a priori l)asis, or l)e 
abandoned as mere chimeras. He points, as usual, to the 
strict necessity of the sequence of cause and effect, and the 
absolute universality of its application, as attributes which 
cannot possibly be given by experience In fact the 
Categories cannot be derived from experience, for that very 
experience implies them. 


Transition to the Transcendental Deduction 
• OF THE Categories 

That our'synthetical representation should necessarily 
correspond or coincide with its objects is only possible in two 
cases; either if the object makes the representation possible, 
or if the representation, and it alone, makes the object 
possible. In the former case, the relation is empirical, and 
the representation could never be possible a priori. This is 
the case with phenomena, so far as they are sensations. 
In the second case, our representation does not, indeed, 
cause the object to exist (if we except the causality of the 
will, to be elsewhere discussed), but nevertheless determines 
it a priori, if through the representation alone We can 
know anything as an object. This knowledge requires two 
conditions necessarily: intuition, by which the object is 
given merely as an appearance; and a concept, l)y which 
an object is thought, corresponding to the intuition. We 
have above explained how all phenomena must neces.sarily 
agree with our intuition, as they only appear (and are 
intuited), through it Now comes the question, whether 
there are not also concepts within us, as antecedent condi¬ 
tions a priori, under which alone anything can be thought 
as an object If so, all empirical knowledge of objects 
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must correspond to these concepts necessarily, or else no 
object of experience is possil)1e. But as soon as we go 
beyond the mere data of the intuition of the senses, all our 
experience does contain concepts or notions of ol)jects given 
in intuition, or appearing in it; so then concei)ts of o!)jects 
in general do lie at the basis of all our empirical cognition, 
as a priori conditions. Consequently the olyective validity 
of the Categories, as a priori conce|)ts, dei>erKls on this, 
that through them alone experience (as far as the form of 
thinking is concerned) is possible. Of cour.se, tliey have a 
necessary relation to objects of experience, ^ if it is only 
by means of them that such an ol)jcct can l>e at all 
thought 

This then is the principle on which the transcendental 
deduction of all a priori concepts depends. To explain 
the development of experience in which they occur, is not 
a deduction, but an illustration of them, as it does not 
prove them necessary. Without showing tlieir primitive 
relation to all the possible experience in whiclr objects 
occur, their relation to any single ol)ject could never be 
comprehended. 

In his First Edition, Kant closes this preface to the 
Deduction with a mention of the three faculties of tlie mind 
that afford the clue to the succeeding discussion,^ vk, sense, 
imagination, and apperception. In the Second Edition he 
substituted the following observations. *The celebrated 
Locke,' he says, ^ ignoring totally any such deduction, and 
finding the pure concepts of the understanding in experi¬ 
ence, deduced them from it, and was yet so illogical, that 
he attempted in this way to reach cognitions far teyoncl the 

^' This passage, for which see Fischer** Cmtm. p. 76, note, merely 
anticipates the after discussion, and therefore requires no farther mention 
here. Cf, also Appendix A, vol. ii 
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limits of experience.’^ David Hume saw that this latter 
attempt necessarily required concepts with an a priori 
origin. But as he could not see how the understanding 
came to think certain concepts as necessarily joined in the 
object, which were not in themselves joined in the under¬ 
standing, and as it did not occur to him that the under¬ 
standing might, through these very concepts, be the 
originator of experience, he was compelled to derive them 
from experience, and through constant association, which 
produces custom or subjective necessity, falsely deemed 
objective. He was logical enough to deny that with such 
principles we could ever pass the bounds of experience. 
But these empirical deductions are refuted by the fact, that 
we actually possess scientific cognitions a priori^ viz. pure 
mathematic and general physic. 

The former of these celebrated men ppened the door to 
enthusiasm^ for if the reason has pretentions or claims on 
its side, it will not be restrained by vague exhortations to 
moderation; the latter abandoned himself to scepticism^ as 
he thought he had discovered so universal a delusion 
mistaken for sound reason in our faculty of knowledge. 
We are now to essay whether the reason cannot he steered 
safely between these rocks, and whether we cannot save for 
it the whole sphere of its proper activity, while assigning to 
it fixed and determinate boundaries. 

1 This is the ordinary view of Lookers philosophy, which ignores the 
intellectual side of his system. But this is not the place to correct it 
Cf. Prof. Webb’s Intelkctualum of Locke^ passim, Cf. also Schwegler, 
Hist of FML p. 182, who makes this criticism on T.ocke’s proof of the 
Existence of God, 




CHAP'rER vn 

THE DEDUCTION OF THE CATKCORIKS. THIi FIRST 
EDITION, AND THE I’ROLIvOO.MF.NA. 

n We have now arrived at the great crux to most readers 
of the Kritik, the famous Deduction of the Categories. 
The solution has been, to some extent, implied in the fore¬ 
going discussion, and the intelligent student will, doubtless, 
anticipate the gist of Kant’.s argument; Init we must not 
be content with stating the theory; we must also give 
some comparative account of the various forms winch the 
discussion assumed in the First Edition of the AW//A’, and 
in the Prolegomena, published in 1785. Were this omitted, 
the reader might ask why Kant had obscured by prolixity 
and by repetition a discovery in itself plain and comprehen¬ 
sible, and which can be stated in a brief comjmss. 

IT Perhaps the first and most important help the stu¬ 
dent can obtain from a commentary on this part of the 
Kritik is to have the repetitions in Kant’s argument care¬ 
fully pointed out The discussion in the First Edition 
goes over the same ground three times. As he tells us 
hijnself,! ‘ I have thought it better, in the four following 
paragraphs, rather to prepare than instruct the reader, and 

Vol. ii. p. 194. 
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not to lay before him the systematic discussion till the 
succeeding third section.’ All the momenta of the proof 
are, however, contained in this preparatory discussion; ^ 
and he accordingly, in opening the third section (p* 207), 
says, ‘ The detached observations made in previous section 
(containing the four paragraphs) we shall here unite and 
present in a connected form.’ The reader will, therefore, 
find in this section a repetition of the observations in the 
previous section, not, however, without some modifications. 
For having hitherto pursued the analytical method, starting 
from empirical perceptions, and passing up by analysis to the 
a priori elements contained in them, he now tells us (p. 
207) that he will ^ begin from pure apperception—^in 
other words, give us the same proof synthetimUy. He does 
this briefly and completely (pp. 207-210) ; but having done 
it, he reverts to his former analytical procedure, and says 
(p. 210), 'We shall now expound the necessary connexion, 
etc., beginning from below, from the empirical extremity.’ 
He then goes over the very same ground, and in the very 
same order, as in the four preparatory paragraphs, amplify¬ 
ing a little here and there, modifying a few expressions, but 
adding little, except (as we shall see) that he shows the 
close relation between the three faculties expounded, and 
so brings into a connected form the observations before 
detached. If the reader will attend to these hints, he will 
considerably curtail his labour, and save himself the per¬ 
plexity of endeavouring to find new arguments, where Kant 
is merely repeating and enforcing old ones. 

As the Second Edition differs mainly from the First in 
developing at great length the synthetical proof, very briefly 
given at first (pp. 207-210),^ we shall consider that part of 
the discussion by the light of the Second Edition, and 
} Vol. ii. pp. 194-207. ^ Cf. pp. 120, 121, infra. 
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shall give an account, as brief as possil)le, of the First 
Edition, omitting this short passage. 

A few words will here show us the attitude of the Pro¬ 
legomena on the same subject, in a pa.ssage following the 
analytical method also, as Kant expressly tells us at the 
outset of his shorter work. We already called attention to 
the twofold character of the Categories, which are Iroth 
general concepts, or frames of objects of intuition, and also 
pure general forms of judgments. I'hese two functions are 
closely related, for the frames into which the former bring 
intuitions are necessary conditions of these intuitions be¬ 
coming fit for judgments; our intuitions are, as Kant says, 
determined by these Categorie.s, in relation to some one of 
the' pure forms of judgments.^ 'I'he deduction of the 
Categories need therefore only establish their objective 
necessity in cither of these relations, and the other will 
necessarily follow. For when we speak of the Categories 
being necessary for our experience, what dt) we mean Iry ex¬ 
perience ? We mean a great complex, emlrracing a vast num¬ 
ber of objects, and we also mean the legitimate and orderly 
connexion of these objects into a great harmony, or unity.** 
This connexion of objects, which implies certain necessary 
relations among them, can only be expressed or conceived 
in judgments concerning objects. If the Categories are 
necessary for the formation of the judgments of exjwrietice, 
it is clear that they must also be necessary for the objects 
of these judgments, since nothing can be for us an object 
except it be either the subject or predicate of some judg¬ 
ment The necessary laws, therefore, of the connexion of 
objects must hold good of these objects themselves. Such 
•an inquiry Kant calls a deduction of the irossibility of [the 

^ See especially his statement in the Prolegomena, %'al. ii. p. 73. 

’ * Gf. Prolog, p. 65. 
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faculty of] experience, as contrasted with a deduction of 
the possibility of the objects of experience. The latter 
side of the deduction had been brought forward promi¬ 
nently in the First Edition, and it is only^ in the two 
summaries of the discussion that he notices the power 
of the understanding to make laws for nature—in fact, to 
establish connexions among the objects of our 

experience. This latter is then the aspect of the Categories 
which he takes up in his Prolegomena ^ in this way. 

Starting from the statement that Nature means a neces¬ 
sary synthesis of phenomena, not of things per se, he shows 
(§15) that there is a pure science of such nature, which 
possesses universal and necessary synthetical judgments 
applicable to all nature, whether internal (psychology) or 
external (physics). These judgments are the laws of 
nature. But the word nature, he adds (§ 16), also means 
the complex of all the objects of experience. He proceeds 
to inquire (§ 17) which form of the problem (the same in 
either case) is preferable, and he decides that, owing to the 
ambiguity of the word oljecl, the Kantian sense of which 
was then new and strange,’^ it is better to take the formal 
side, and discuss the possibility of [the faculty of] experi¬ 
ence, upon which the possibility of the objects of experi¬ 
ence necessarily depends. Following this course, he shows 
(§ 18) that our ordinary judgments of perception cannot 

^ In the fourth paragraph, in section 2, and at the end of section 3, 
especially p. 203, voL ii, 

2 Vol. ii. pp. 63 

^ An object, in the proper Kantian sense, consists of a number of 
sensations, bound up into a necessary unity. As this latter element 
cannot be given by mere sense, an act of the undenstanding, or of the 
imagination, is necessary in knowing any object. As the former ele¬ 
ment can only reach us through our sensibility, objects only exist in our 
experience, and things jper se are improperly called by the same name. 
This will appear more fully in the sequel. 
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become judgments of experience without expressing a 
necsssury connexion, or a connexion in the oljject, as it is 
called, when all men agree in the connexion. But this 
objective validity or necessity is merely eciuivalent to uni¬ 
versality. What, then, must be added (§ 20) to the i)er- 
ceptive judgment, to make it a necessary judgment of ex¬ 
perience? Simply this: the perception in question must 
be subsumed under such a concept as determines for it a 
place among the general forms of judgment.^ 'Fhese 
general forms of judgment will, tlierefore, suggest the table 
of pure concepts which correspond to them.^ llie whole 


1 It is very difficult to recoaeik* KanfH kngiwge oil p. 69 of the 
Pfols^oMenct with his general doctrine that aU Judgtiieiits have a 
category at their basis. What he seems to mean h that judgments of 
perception only involve the Ma/Amatmi Categories, jmigments of ex¬ 
perience the Dynamical as well. This Is the common sense of the 
matter, and it is quite consistent with the examines he gives (pp. 71 - 74 )* 
As to these there is no difficulty except in the case of the ivroposition, 
*the air is elastic.* He arrives at this in a peculiar way, and himself 
confesses that the illustration is otecure. If we compare the analogous 
case of ‘ the sun warms the stone,* discussetl in his note (p. 74), we 
shall see that he considers the proposition * when the sun shlneii on the 
stone, it grows warm,* to express the attitude of the mind in mere per¬ 
ception, whereas the categorical equivalent marks the clawing of the 
representations under an a priori concept But the other case is not so 
clear* Kant indicates that after we have established the air to l« the 
necessary condition, or cause of expansion, we then advance to the 
judgment, * the air is elastic,*'in which we regard elasticity m a quality 
necessarily belonging to the air. Mr. Monck has suggested that Kant 
had the experiments of Torricelli in his mind, by which Imth the weight 
and the elasticity'of air were demonstrated. It was shown that if the 
pressure on the atmosphere be diminished, its volume increasei, w, for 
. example, if a partially filled bladder be placet! in a vessel from which 
the'other air can be removed by a pump, the bladder will become fully 
distended, or even burst. This expansion de|>e'ndi on the nature of the 
air itself (requiring only the'absence of counteracting causes) as its 
positive cause. This explanation is prolmbly the true one, and clears 
up the difficulty as to lCant*s illustration. 
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argument is clearly and concisely summed up in § 23, 
which the reader is recommended to study carefully. It is 
briefly this: We have objectively valid judgments, as dis¬ 
tinct from mere judgments of perception. These are only 
possible by means of the Categories, which have therefore 
objective validity. 

We now revert to the exposition of the First Edition 
(vol. ii., Appendix A), for the most part analytical, like that 
of the Prolegomena^ but differing, as we have said, in two 
points: (a) there is a short synthetical exposition at the 
opening of action 4; (/?) with the exception of the con¬ 
cluding passages in the duplicate analytical exposition, the 
Categories are rather considered as pure concepts of ob¬ 
jects, than as pure forms of judgments combining objects. 
If we omit these passages, and eliminate repetitions, we 
may sum up the argument as briefly as possible in the 
following way.^ 

A concept (p. 191) is nothing but a combination of 
attributes. If this combination is to mean anything more 
than a mere empty frame, the attributes must be supplied 
by intuition; thus only can our concepts refer to the sole 
objects we can know, the objects possible in our experience. 
If then there be in us a priori concepts, even they must 
refer to experience, not of course as its offspring, but as 
rendering it possible; on this ground only can they be 
objectively valid. The possibility of experience, therefore, 
is the real point to be investigated. Whatever attempts we 
may make to grasp such notions as God or spirits by the 
aid of the pure concepts or Categories at the basis of 
experience, we must still conceive these things as objects, 
and therefore start from the same basis as we do in our 

^ We cite here the pages of the English version iti voL ii., Appendix 
A, so that the reader may verify the commentary at every step. 
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legitimate experience. The Categories, therefore, will l>e 
sufficiently justified, and proved objectively valid, *if we 
prove that through them a/me an a/^jeei can lie thought.' 
(Here, then, he keeps out of sight the Category as a pure 
form of judgment, and treats ^t as a pure frame of objects 
of intuition.) But as other faculties are concerned, Kant 
proceeds to expound the subjective sources which make 
objects possible, and how far these .sources are of tran¬ 
scendental use, or at the basis of our experience of objects. 

I Let the reader hold fast to Kant’s prefatory remark 
(p. 194) thatjjB^^XCpr^ are bound together by 

i one bond a t t hat o f Ijme, the foj[mal condition 

of our internal, and therefore indirect!y^*of all our sense. 
All our representations are lirought into at kuast one mutual 
relation, in Time But (1) as all our knowledge of olijects 
requires a successive series of representations (Iioth sei>arate 
in space and differing in kind), there must be in the mind 
a power to grasp these separate details, and consider them 
as one complex object of intuition. This act (whicli is a 
function of our im aginj gtion applied to present object.s of 

sense) Kant calls.. of^qj^j^reMmsmL And since 

even pure space and time, regarded as objects, cimnot come 
into the mind without their parts being grasped together in 
this way, though they are a priori representations, it follows 
that this synthesis is possible a prion] and there is in us a 
pure as well as an empirical synthesis of apprehension. (2) 
There is, moreover, another combinative faculty of mind, 
which causes past representations to come back to iis in 
groups,., and not singly. Q,ur_magination reproducesJfiem 
a cco r ding to a law of association, which implies some prior 
affinity existing amo^^S^rhis reproduction of past 
phenomena is equally necessary to our experience, for we 
could not think of a large number, or a long time, if we 
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lost from our minds the earlier numbers or moments with¬ 
out recovery. This faculty of the imagination may then be 
called the synthesis of the Imagmation.’*- Even 

this, howeverTis not enough. (3) When we have appre¬ 
hended the present details, when we have reproduced the 
past impressiorls, what guarantee have we that . they .arc 
identical with those formerly intuited? They^ must lx 
recogni^td m the concept we form of them—a concept whicl: I 
re&ces this multiplicity to unity, and declares them to he 
the phenomena of a single identical consetousness. When 
we have produced this unity,'we call it ah' oijeef, Wl^aLig 
t:his object ? As we can know nothing beyond our repre¬ 
sentations, an object can only mean a necessary combination 
of them—a combination that cannot be made at random, or 
capriciously. But such necessary combination can only be 
produced t/ie understandings fox the senses merely give 
us isolated representations. Thus an external ol)ject of 
these representations, such as hody^ is conceived just as we 
conceive (p. 199) a triangle to be an object, and yet this 
consists in nothing but a certain necessary combination of 
three right lines, under a concept, and may not exist in 
external nature.^ If the combination be necessary, it must, 
according to Kant’s fundamental principles, depend on a 
transcendental condition. How can the necessary unities, 
which produce in us the notion of objects, be produced a 
priori by the understanding ? 

The required condition Kant finds in the Transcendental 
apperception. This does not mean the empirical conscious- 
riess of self, given in what is called the internal sense, l)ut 
the transcendental condition, which renders this internal 
sense possible; that is to say, the meiital unity, or identity, 

1 Cf. p. 133, m/ras for the further account given in the Second Edition 
of the office of the imagination. ^ Cf. vol. ii. p. 215. 
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which we feel, even when intuiting such a priem oljjccts as 
space and time. All representations must lie mine, they 
must come under the identity of my permanent conscious 
sell, Yet it is not th(^ existence of this self, but its 
fhnctipn, of which we are conscious.^ We mean no more 
by this feeling of personal identity than that it is the same 
identical function which comlnnes phenomena into ol)jects 
in all our experience. We cannot, therefore, be conscious 
of the identity of self except as the * unity of the synthesis 
p£^ail phen^^^ of course according to some plan, or 
some concepts yet to l)e determined. 

Let us now turn back and consider what our notions are 
of object in general, and what wc mean by a concept having 
objective validity. Our thoughts are said to refer to objects, 
when they apply to our intuitions, which again are supposed 
to refer immediately to (phenomenal) ol)jects. Ikit even 
these objects are only phenomena, and are, therefore, re¬ 
ferred further to a transcendent object, wliich is a mere 
indefinite supposition of thought, not obtainable by any 
intuition, and therefore the same in all cases, a mere un¬ 
known quantity, or x^' Our whole notion of a definite 
object is a number of intuitions, necessarily combined As 
, the determinate intuitions are ex hyp^tkesi absent in a gene¬ 
ral notion of object, what remains but the necessary com- 
jbination, or synthesis, the framework, so to 8i>eak, of the 
intuitions? If this be so, the transcendental apperception 
just explained affords us the necessary tend of unity, or 
synthesis, and supplies us with the general notion of object, 

^ ^ Observe that it is the busmess of internal intuition to inform us 
hm wQ exist. As Mr. Caird puts it s * We are thus coniclous of our¬ 
selves, as a transcmdental subject {ihai'wt are) because we iiiidniguish 
our own activity from the matter on which it is exerted ; but we are 
conscious of ourselves as a ^hiuomemt subject (wMat we are) only 
under the form of time as distinguished from space.* Cf. p. 139, tmfm. 
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which contains nothing else. This, then, is the form of 
phenomena, as space and time are the form of intuitions. 

Kant adds a paragraph explaining how the Categories 
may be a priori cognitions, and enforcing this truth. Whe n 
I spea k of my experience, I mean one great unity, one yfist 
combination of all the phenomena presented to me as ^ 
phenom ena. Except they belong to this unity, they are no 
part of my experience. But whatever conditions are im¬ 
posed on my (faculty of) experience must, of course, be 
equally imposed on the objects of experience acquired 
through that^faculty. But the Categories have al)ove l)een 
-shown the necessary conditions of judging, therefore of 
thinking, in any experience; therefore they afford to objects 
also of experience their possibility. Thus they are a priori 
cognitions, and yet objectively valid. The Categories are, 
in fact, phases of the pure apperception,"lijaJ^ir conscious- 
ness m ust be subjecjtQ^it l^ough it, therefore, or under 

they legislate for phenomena. 

All empirical derivations of these Categories are idle, for 
they do not account for their necessity; and secondly, they 
postulate an universal law of association among phenomena, 
which suggests to us laws, and they give no explanation of 
this association. How can phenomena be conceived as 
related to one another by a thoroughgoing affinity^ which 
alone explains our associating them? On Kantian prin¬ 
ciples, this affinity is transcendental, and produced by their 
all being subject to one condition—the pure apperception, 
which binds them together by a pure synthesis. So it * 

comes that the i^T^cjstanding^prescrib^ . fgi . 

Hence we can ^ake a nature, and a|, 

strict science of nature is possible. ' 

But the reader who desires to avoid repetitions, and 
obtain the shortest possible exposition of the analytical 


I 

t 


I 
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deduction, may pass by the four prcixaratory paragraphs, 
and confine himself to the repetition of their sulistoncc 
in'pp. 310-217. For there, as Kant tells us, he has con¬ 
nected and brought into relation the isolated facts of these 
paragraphs. 'Phere it is that he declares the .synthesis of 
apprehension 'to be the work of the imagination, which is 
necessary in knowing even ordinary objects (p. 211, note), 
and so brings the synthesis of apprehension and reproduction 
into relation. There it is more especially that he expounds 
the relation of the imagination atid pure apperception, 
showing that association must lie basetl on affinity; that 
jthis affinity is given by the union of all phenomena in one 
consciousness, but that this synthetical unity of conscious- 
(ness, which is intellectual, can only act on .sense by directing 
the productive imagination to combine phenomena according 
to fixed law.s. The I mag ination is, in fact, the go-between, 

' which mediate s between the pure understanding and the 
phenomen a; it is only reproductive as regards these pheno¬ 
mena themselves, but productive as regards the order in 
which they are reproduced. Kant here trenches upon the 
ground to be hereafter occupied in the schematism. We 
shall therefore say nothing more concerning it now. Finally, 
it he stateme nt that the understanding prescrilx;s law.s for 
^ hatur e is_ more fully developed in the end of the discussion 
Tpp. 215-217). He adds a caution, that we cannot suppose 
empirical laws to be directly deducible from the pure 
Categories, any more than all the varieties of intuition 
;could be conceived from pure space and time. But never¬ 
theless, according to this very analogy of space and time, 
i ll empirical law s must be built oh the type of the Categories, 
I |-in other words, all our experien ce, as tajo r m, inust,Jw 
1 C onformable to the m. More than this our deduction never 
attempted to prove. 









CHAPTER Vm 

THE DEDUCTION OP THE CATEGORIES. THE SECOND 
• EDITION OF THE KRITIK 

H We now approach the discussion in its ultimate form, as 
it appears in all the later Editions of the Kritik. The first 
point to be noted is that in his first Preface, he had himself 
carefully distinguished two sides of his Deduction—one con¬ 
sisting of a view of the subjective faculties of the mind, 
the other a mere explanation how objects can l)ecomc 
possible. This latter is the proper Deduction ; the former, 
which consists in assigning a particular set of causes for a 
given effect, is not so.^ It was, therefore, naturally to be 
expected, that when he desired to compress some parts of 
his original work, in order to make room for expansion in 
others, this highly important but unnecessai7 exposition 
should be curtailed. Moreover, the first four paragraphs 
of the First Edition were fully reproduced in the sequel, 
and besides the publication of the rrokgomena during tlie 
interval supplied an independent analytical exi)osition. 
We may add that these paragraphs, and especially an intro> 
ductory statement,^ also suppressed, seemed to attribute to 
^ Cf. above, p. 5. 

^ Cf. K. Fischer’s Commentary^ p. 76, and IlartensteinV AViVi>, p, 
112, note. 
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sense a power of combination which Kant carefully (lualified < j 
on further consideration. He would not sjx'ak in the 
Second Edition of a synopsis of sense, and he was more 
careful to show that the synthesis of apprehension was really 
the work of the imagination. 

IT As therefore the pitre apperception, or synthetical unity 
of apperception, was the point most oljscurc, and most | 
difficult of comprehension, he determined to develop his J; 
brief synthetical exposition in the First Edition,^ in order ^ 1 1 

that he might ‘ begin from pure apperception,’ ami explain it * | 

'more fully to his critics. It was necessary to do this in two 
directions—first, for those who could not understand him, 
or see how the synthetical power of the understanding could 
form a principle of uhityl'n nature; secondly, for those who 
exaggerated our knowledge of this very pure apiKTception, 
and held that the Kgo%as given to us directly, not as a , 
phenomenon, but as a noumenal reality.® I'hc sections 
16-19, therefore, contain his fuller exijosition of the syn- 
. thetical unity of apperception. The second j>art of § 34 : 

expanded refutation of the second! 
error. fTlusiMfiiEpassage, then, may lx: postjwncd by the 
reader as not forming a necessary part of the deduction. 

In the next place, the opening of § 15 * is to some extent 
a repetition of his remarks on synthesis, in § 10, adding a 
few important points, but almost ignoring what he said of 

^ VoL iu pp. 207-210. 

® The danger of being misunderstood in this direction tffordi another ^ 
reason for his striking out the passage (p. 213) in which he spoke of * the ' 
fixed and permanent Ego ^ as the correlate of all our representations. 

He insists here more strongly on what he had already stated in the First 
Edition, that we are directly conscious only of a faculty of combining 
(synthesis), not of a subject exercising this faculty. 

® Cf. the note on this numbering above. Mr. Melklejohn numl«rs I 
these §§ 6 and n respectively. 
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synthesis in the former section. The same observation 
applies more strictly to §§ 16 and 17, which merely amplify 
and reinforce the same points in varied language. Let us 
observe, lastly, that the first part of § 24 anticipates the 
schematism of the Categories, and discusses the function of 
the productive imagination, which must again come before 

us at greater length in that chapter. In brief, ^ th^^ . 

recommend the reader the fpllpwing^^c^^^ 

Let him read § 15, comparing it with § 10, and let him 
next read § 19. Let him then read § 16 or § 17, either of 
which suffices for Kant's argument. Proceeding directly 
through §§ 18, 20, 24, let him postpone the second part of 
§ 24 and § 25 till he has read the concluding sections. By 
this means he will greatly curtail his labour, and be better 
able to apprehend Kant’s argument. We now proceed 
to accompany him through these sections in the order 
prescribed. 

"" § 15. If we look back to the exposition of § 10, we there 
see synthesis ^ put forth as the original and primary condition 
of knowledge, at first rudimentary and almost instinctive in 
its action, afterwards explicating itself into certain definite 
phases, or ways of combining, which Kant calls Categories. 
As his object at first is mainly to discover or determine the 
pure Categories, he passes over the earlier or undeveloped 

’ It may be asked why we have adhered to Kant’s strange word 
synthesis, and not used the English word combination, which may mean 
the same thing. We have done so to avoid an important ambiguity, 
which Kant saw when he avoided the word Verhindung. Combination 
oftener means the result of an act {(rbvdn]fia) of combining, than the act 
itself (abpdea-Ls), This kind of ambiguity is common to imagifiation, 
conceftion, and many other such words. But nothing is more vital in 
this discussion than to hold fast that we are speaking of combination as 
an act or function of the u nderstanding. This definite sense is exactly 
expfS^*^r5wAS^* Adhering strictly to this sense, the reader may 
substitute combination, or any other word he pleases. 
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Stage of synthesis, which is in existence and at work l)efore 
we can form a concept, as its necessary condition. It is to 
this stage that Kant now turns his attention. It had l)een 
mistaken by some of his critics, and it had l)een asked 
whether the Category of unity was not sufficient to account 
for the unity in objects of intuition. But, granting that our 
intuition is sensuous, or purely receptive, it is plain that 
representations are given us througli it merely as sucli, £c. 
not as objects. Their form may also be a prwri in us, and 
yet be nothing but the way in which we are affected. 
Neither of these can give us coml)inations of various repre¬ 
sentations [objects], for this is not an act of receptivity, hut 
of spontaneity, and therefore the work of what we call the 
understanding, as opposed to sense. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, whether the things coml>ined l)e 
concepts, or sensuous intuitions, or pure intuitions, the 
combination is an act of the understanding, which Kant calls 
synthesis^ indicating that this alone cannot !>e given l)y 
objects, but is the self:activity of the subject, and that we 
can represent nothing as combined in olyects which our 
understanding has not previously itself combined. Kant 
thinks it obvious that this act of the understanding is 
originally one and equivalent in all combinations,^ and also 
the necessary condition of analysis.^ It will l)e remembered 
that he spoke in the First Edition of the idtntiiy offumtkn 

* Cf. above, p. 84. , 

® He shows this in an ingenious note to§ 16. My notion of m/to 
obtained \>y analysing several red things, and alistracting the colour. 
But ! cannot do this without presupposing red as an attribute already 
combined vith others in this or. previous representations. An attribute 
common to many different representations, impjies that they each con- 
■tain something different combined with it. These, then, are synthetical 
unities, which must be presupposed before I can obtain an unity by 
analysis. 
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of the understanding, and also of the unity of the action, in 
this synthesis. 

But the very notion of such <^mbiimtiaa.im^ ^hatij 
variety^js_brought into unity^ and thi s uni ty is a P||or con-§ 
djdqn, ngj: a of ,thc cpiab^ion, whicr^las nJ 

meaning without presupposing unity. We cannot, therefore! 
proceed to a judgment, or to a Category (such as that of 
unity), which is based on the power of judging, without 
presupposing this combination, or unity of given representa¬ 
tions. We must therefore seek it at the very earliest .stage 
of cognition. Let it be observed (§§ i o and 19) that this 
unity is presuppo sed by all judgmen ts, which are very 
inadequately described as the assertion of a relation between 
two concepts. In what does the relation consist? In 
nothing but reducing them to an unity, by means of this 
synthesis of which we are speaking. I may do this myself 
personally, in which case I call it a judgment of percei>tion, 
or may conceive it as being done by all mankind, in which 
case I call it a judgment of experience, or a law of ol>jects— 
in either case every judgment implies unity produced by this 
synthetical action of the understanding. 

§§ 16, 17. Beyond the necessary reference of all intuitions 
to space and time, they must be subject to another condition, 
viz. t hey must be pre sent in our consciousness. There must 

be a conscious I .to intuite t hem, or t hey ar e nothiM * But 

this c onsciou s lis not a receptive, but a spontaneous faculty 
—in sh^ the'Eculty^^^^w combines them, as has just been 

explained. Furthermore, it is nothing but this consciousness 
of a combining faculty, the same in all acts of consciousness. 
This faculty Kant calls pure, or original apperception, since 
it is a priori and spontaneous* He also calls it ,thc l 
s cendental un ity of self-co nsciousn ess, because 1 

of the.. conscious "^if js the source ^^pf a priori cognij 
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tions.^ If representations could not l>e !)roughi under the 
condition of being recognised as belonging to my single self- 
consciousness, they could not be considered as mine at all 
The consciousness which merely accompanies different re¬ 
presentations is fragmentary, and may be called empirical 
, consciousness. But when I combine these various acts, 
and am conscious of thi.s synthesis, then only do I liecome 
a'vwe that my consciousness in them all was one and 
I identical. When I say then that ai! these representations 
ybelong to me, I mean this, and this only, that I am com¬ 
bining, or am able to combine them l>y this mental synthesis 
into one whole—^the unity of self-consciousness, or, as Kant 
calls it, the synthetical unity o f apperc eption. To say, 
therefore, SETSc u^^ means the faculty of com¬ 

bining a priori our various representations under the unity 
of apperception (or consciousness), is to state an identical 
proposition, but it explicates our notion of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and shows that o ur identity of self cannot be thought 
without a synthesi^^ the variety given in intuition.*^ 
These conSitions are imix)sed on us because the faculty 
(intuition) which gives us multiplicity, and the faculty (self- 
consciousness) which gives us unity, are different in kind. 
If our understanding could intuite, then the multiplicity of 
intuitions or objects would be given directly in its representa¬ 
tion, and it would not require the act of synthesis which 
our understanding, which only thinks, must perform. To 
u s this con dition is so necessary that we .cannot even conceive 
anm^^ ojr even intuiting through other 

< Si2iiQiFli ^ ; but if these other conditions 

made its intuition receptive, a synthesis similar to ours would 

^ See has explanation of transcendental abo¥e, p. 74. 

This is the transcendental parallel to the law of Iclcntily. Cl p. 
159, z^i/ra, for,the parallel to the law of Contradiction# 
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Still be required for the understanding attached to such an 


intuition. 

When we speak of the understanding, or the faculty of 
cognitions^ we regard the latter as referring to oi^jecis. lint 
an object implies a group or combination of intuitions. 
This combination, as we have seen, can only be made l>y 
the synthesis of our consciousness. It follows that the 


unity of our consciousness is the necessary conditioti of our 
forming any notion of objects. Here is an ilhistolian ** 
mere space gives us no object, but only the materials for an 
object. In order to know something in sptm% as for exain|)le 
a line, I must draw it, and so produce a .synthetical uihty 
of parts. The unity of this act, as comprising several suo 
cessive acts, is the unity of my consciousness, wliich gives 
me the notion of a line, and so only can I ol)tain such an 
object. T he synthet ical unity of conscidusness is therefore| 


an ab solu tely.necessary or ol)]ective condition of all cogniJ 

JionTfor nQt.only do I require it in order to know ati olijec^ 

but every intuition must come Irefore it: can even 

becqine to me an object. 

§ 18. This transcendental unity of apperception is (as we 
have said) the unity by means of which we combine tlie 
variety of intuition into the notion of an object For this 
reason we call it objective, to contrast it with such deimnina^ 

tions of our mternal sense as are merely suggestive anti 
empirical, and therefore not necessary. Every man makes 
some of these comi)inations for himself a f osieritm, lUit 


the pure form of intuition (given a friori), con.sidercd as 
mere presented variety, must stand under the original and 
primitive I think, which alone contains an objectively valid 
unity, viz. valid for every understanding. It is under this 
objecti v e un ity ( § 19) that intu jtionH arc hrtnight in ilur ac;t 
of judgment . Wlren we say a body is heavy, we do not 
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merely assert what seems to us l)y assoeiaiioii siil)jectively 
combined, but we make an assertion whic’li, whether true 
or false, is only possil')le 1>y understanding what necessary 
unity of afferception is, and conscfitiently liringing two 
representations under it We assert these notions to be 
necessarily combined into unity, not in our empirical in¬ 
tuition, l)ut I)y the synthesis of our perceptions in our pure 
consciousness. 

IhiiB the first step in the 13 educlion lias been .ri*ached. 
It has l)een shown that ohjeets of intuition can only l>c 
ol)taincd l)y a coml)ination of multi|>licity. 11ns comljina* 
tion is not given in a sensuous intuition, whicli is jiure 
receptivity. It is therefore added by the lUulerstatKiing, 
which is a fltcuky whose function is to combine. But all 
the several acts of coml)ining are recognised by ns as belong¬ 
ing to one and the same consciousness. 11ie imijortance 
therefore of the unity of ap|)ercepiion, and its oljjective 
character, are manifest. 

§ 20. But what hayejhe to do with this argti- 

ment ? What relation have tliey to tine pure a|>perceplion ? 
It is this. The intuitions can only !>e Ijroughl uiuier it l)y 
th^gical f unction of judgin g. Whatever variety tliercfore 
is given in intuition can only be brought under the pure 
apperception by being brought under one of the functions of 
judgitg (as exhibited in the table, p/Sb). But the Cate- 
gories are the s e very fqrms of judginj, so far as they merely 
combine the variety 13). This variety 

therefore stands under the Categories as various phases, 
..or.ways, of„r^|ucing it under the unity of api^erception. 

■ §. 21.' We "have now proved 'that the Categories, which 
arise in the understanding, quite apart from sensil'nlity, can 
introduce unity into,intuitions quite .generally,'for this might 
still be the case, were our faculty of intuition different 

f 
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from what it now is, provided it were receptive. \Vc liave 
n g t vet considered how empirical objects are actually given 
US', or whether we can identify the unities given in them 
with the unity imposed by the Category. When this is 
done, our deduction will be complete. But though we 
have hitherto abstracted from the way in which intuitions 
are given us, we could not abstract from the fact that they 
are given to us —that is, given from some other (here unde 
termined) source than our understanding, and indciicndoit 
of it. If our understanding possessed a power of intuiting, 
the Categories, which arc mere acts of combining variety 
given to it, would be idle, for the objects would then he 
given directly to it in the act of intuiting. I’his peculiarityj 
of our understanding, as opposed to an intuitive understand I 
ing, is, of course, a primitive fact, and Jnexplicablc. ' 

§ 2 2. But before we consider how"empincar intuitions 
are given to us, as contrasted with other possilrle sensuous 
faculties of intuition, it is important to limit the other side 
of the process, and show that the Category is of no use in 
exceftwhen afflied to ohjects ef exferknce. 
For thinking and knosmng (cognising) an object are not the 
same. To know it, we want both a Category, or concept, 
and also an intuition, without which the former is mere 
form, or possibility of knowledge. But we can have none 
but sensuous intuitions either of pure space and time, ©r of 
sensations in space and time; and, .moreover, the objects 
given by the former (mathematical figures) are mere form.s, 
which do not prove the existence of things corre,sponding 
to them. 

accompanied by sensations, or empirical pe rceptions. Hcnce\ 
the Categories, even when applied to^pure intuition^ give us 1 
iBJS2!iiidge of thjngs, .till Jie.appeaffurther to emi)irical| 
i ntuition, or experience . Our assertion is therefore proved. (| 
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§ 23. It was easy to perceive the corresponding limita¬ 
tion in the case of space and time, for we eant)ot carry 
them beyond our senses. The pure Categories arc not so 
restricted, and may apply to the objects of any semmus [or 
receptive] intuition, whether it be in other rcs|)ects like ours 
or not. But this extension proves vain. For beyond rmr 
sensuous intuitions they are mere empty forms of ol jjccts, 
since there is no actual intuition at hand, to which they can 
apply their synthesis to produce an unity of apperception, 
and this is the only function they can exercise. We can 
only then describe an object of an intuition different from 
ours by negative predicates—^by judging, for example, that it 
is not in space and time, or subject to cliange. But tliese 
negations contain no positive cognition whatever. And even 
if they did, we should still not have the least notion wiiat 
Category to apply to such an ol)ject, for em|)irical intuition 
must determine this point also, as will a|)pear when wc con¬ 
sider the schematism. 

§ 24. In this paragraph Kant comes to exi)!ain tlic offkx! 
of the irnagination,^ Itie i^u re under 

standing and^the.sensuous intuitions. He antici|»ates to 

some extent the schematism, but this is nevertheless rec]iiisite 
to the full comprehending of the Deduction. "I’lic pure 
Categories, referring to the coml)ination of the data of 
intuition generally, are mere forms (f thought^ and not only 
transcendental, but purely intellectual But as tlie fomi of 
sensuous intuition lies a priori within us, the understanding 
can act upon this, and through it upon sensuous 
I By this means the purely intellectual synthesis of the naked 
Category passes into an intuitible or figurative synthesis 
{synthesis spedosa), though still a priori and transcendental"*' 

The synthesis inklkctualis would then l>e die same for all ratlcmal 
beings, but the character of the synthesis spedma tlepends on the ptcwliar 
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Kant regards this latter synthesis as the work of the imagi¬ 
nation, which therefore performs a transcendental synthesis, 
to be distinguished from that of the mere understanding. 
As reproductive of intuitions, it is indeed a faculty belonging 
to sensibility; but as exercising a spontaneity which actively 
determines intuitions in harmony with the Categories, it is 
allied to the understanding, and may be called the product- 
ive imagination, which performs a transcendental synthesis 
under the direction of the understanding. 

Omitting for the present the Appendix to the Aesthetic 
here inserted by Kant, we proceed at once to the conclusion 
and summary of the whole deduction, 

§ 26. In the metaphysical Deduction (or exposition^ as he 
calls it in the Aesthetic), the a priori origin of the Cate¬ 
gories was proved 'generally by their perfect coincidence 
with the general functions of thinking (§ 10). In the tran¬ 
scendental (§§ 20, 21) their possibility was shown as a priori 
cognitions of the objects of intuition generally—that is to 
say, of any sensuous or receptive intuition. We now pro¬ 
ceed to complete the deduction by showing the possil>ility 
of cognising a priori^ according to the laws of their com¬ 
bination, whatever objects can be presented to otir senses. 
Our combination of variety in space and time, an act of the 
imagination, called by Kant (above, p. 118) the synthesis of 
apprehension^ must obviously conform and correspond to 
the forms of space and time. But space and time are not j 
mere forms of sensuous intuition, but themselves intuitions j 
—that is to say, their variety is represented a priori as com- 1 
bined into unity} It appears then that unity in the synthesis 

nature of the sensibility and its forms. The former is the skeleton, as it 
were, of the latter, 

^ Cf. Kritikj p. 98, n. ** Space represented as an object contains 
more than the mere form of the intuition : namely, a combination of the 
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of variety, both within us (in time), and without (in space), 
is given as the first condition of sensuous apprehension 
along with the very act This can l)e no other unity than 
the combination of sensuous intuitions in general, which 
takes place in pure consciousness, according to the Cate¬ 
gories, as above explained (p. 127); it is here applied to 
our sensuous intuitions. As, therefore, experience is nottiing 
but a knowledge of connected perceptions, atKl these arc 
shown to stand under the condition of the Categories, the 

Categories_^aTe_^fidly pro ved tp..J)e,dhe,,c^3ditions the.pps« 

somolifafii^ies showing 
that the conformity of the ol)jcctive synthesis to tiie unity 
(i) of space and (2) of time is ec|uivalent to its conformity 
to the Categories. 

When I perceive a house, the timssary unity of space, 
and of my external intuition generally, must l )e |)reHtipposcd. 
It is in accordance with this that I, as it were, draw its 
figure, and separate it from surrounding perceptions^ 'Hu's 
is the synthesis of apprehension. But abstracting from 
space, we find that the understanding exercises the same 
spontaneity more generally by the synthesis of homogemous 

manifold given according to the form of sensibility into a rej>re»entatioii 
that can be intuited ; so the form of the intuition gives iw merely tlie 
manifold, but the formal intuition gives unity of representation * » * 
and as by means of this unity alone, space and time art* giveit a« intui¬ 
tions, it follows that the unity of this intuition a priori^ belongs to space 
and time, and not to the concept of the understanding. * 

; ^ That is to say, to perceive a house implies that we know it m a 
.single object, separated from the surrounding percept,ions given at the 
same time; also that it exists in space, in which the surroundmg percep¬ 
tions also exist. Two unities, the larger one of s|:iace, the lesser one of 
the house, are both implied in our knowledge of it ai an object, Kint 
further states that we separate the house from its surroundings by a 8|iofi* 
taneous act, which he calls drawing the hgure, or mentally marking it 
out from the rest. 
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parts in any intuition, which is the Category of quantity. 
The former synthesis must correspond with this latter. 

When I perceive the freezing of water, I apprehend two 
states of water standing in a time relation. But time is an 
internal intuition (as well as a form) with a necessary syn¬ 
thetical unity of parts, and the necessary condition of 
perceiving this relation. This is the synthesis of apprehen¬ 
sion. But apart from time, the unity under which the 
understanding combines such varieties in intuition gener¬ 
ally, is the Category of cause^ which, when applied to my 
sensibility, determines all events in time according to its 
relation. Therefore the apprehension of the event, and 
therefore the event itself, stands under the relation of cause 
and effect 

The conclusion of the paragraph repeats the argument 
already (ii. pp. 206, 215) developed, that as^the Categories 
prescribe laws for phenowena, or object^^^ natuie {materi- 
aiiter spectata)^ they must consc(piently kgislite for thti 
legitimacy or order of nature {for mat iter spectata). There | 
is no difficulty whatever in the argument, and as we have*^ 
explained it already,^ we shall not weary the reader with 
repetitions. 

§ 27, We have come to the strange conclusion that for 
us no cognition a priori is po.ssible, except of objects of possible 
experience. Yet though thus limited, it is nevertheless not 
borrowed from experience, but as regards both pure intui¬ 
tions and pure Categories, found in us a priori As, there¬ 
fore, experience and the Categories are in harmony, and 
experience is not the ground of possibility of the Categories, 
the reverse must be the case. This Kant calls the Epl\ 
genesis of the pure reaso n, which begets the frame and order j 
of nature l)y ip£ans of its CategOTies. 

^ Above, p. 1x5, 
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Another alternative^ has been proposed : 11 iat we are so 
organised as to have subjective dispositions iinplantcd in us, 
corresponding to the independent laws of nature. Tin's is 
a sort of pre-established harmony. In the first place, Kant 
argues in reply, if we once begin to postulate siuth hypo- 
theses, there is no limit to their further use in explaining 
other difficulties. But it is still more decisive, that in .such 
case the Categories must lack that neassiXr^ which belongs 
to their very nature. He thinks that tlie law of Causal it J', 
for example, which asserts the necessity of certain conse¬ 
quences, would be false. For wc should only be entitled 
to say: I am so constituted that I cannot tliink the effect 
and cause except thus conjoined. This is just what the 
sc^ptao wants, for then all our supposed objective judgments 
would be mere illusion ; and when men were found, as there 
surely would be, who denied the necessity, though tliey must 
feel it, we could, at all events, never dis|)ute witlr them 
about a matter depending on the peculiar constitution of 
their thinking subject, 

H The reader will at once perceive the dose analogy 
between this reply and that of Locke to the idealist sceptics 
of his day [Locke’s i:ssay, iv, 2, § 14], It is too, like that 
passage in Locke, one of the w eakest i>assages in the great 
work of a great author. Surely if we are all agreed that the 
laws of nature are a mental relation superadded to the !)are 
successive feelings given to our nerves of sense, then the 
only question which remains is this: Did the mind im|K)se 
them originally, or abstract them from repeated sensations? 
IThat there should be an unknown order of nature, in addi¬ 
tion to and corresponding with the order which our iirider- 
|standing is, on either theory, competent to mpom on its 

^ Cf. vol. ii. p. loi, note, where we sec that' he is alltuliiig to tlie 
opinions of Crusius. 
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sensations—to require this is so perfectly otiose and gratui¬ 
tous, as to be wholly inadmissible in any reasonable theory 
of human knowledge. We might as well assume a real 
space and time, after all the phenomena have been perfectly 
and adequately explained by the Kantian theory. 

If the reader has been able to follow this long and 
intricate discussion, he has mastered perhaps the greatest 
difficulty in the Kritik. 

We may conclude this chapter with an account of the 
supplement to the Aesthetic, which is inserted in the middle 
of the discussion on the Categories, in §§ 24, 25. *This,^ 
Kant says, ' is the place to explain th e para^jffx which must 
have struck every one in the exposition’^^^^mterrial sense^ 
(§ 6), where it is said, Hhat our internal sense represents 
us to ourselves as phenomenaj, not as we exist pr —in 
other words, that we only intuite our internal affections^ not 
our internal being (self). As this puts us into a passive 
relation as regards ourselves, it has been usual to identify 
the faculty of apprcepion with the internal sense, whereas 
we distinguish them carefully. 

In order to know qurseljeS;> as in the knowledge of any 
other object, our ImEirstanding must employ its primitive 
faculty of combining the variety given in internal sense, and 
bringing it under the unity of apperception. We have seen 
that our understanding is not a faculty of intuiting, and 
must regard such a faculty, when acting in the sensil)ility, 
as a faculty differing from itself, and the variety given in it 
as a variety not obtained by its own direct action. If, then, 
we turn our attention to the synthesis of the understanding, 
regarded purely l)y itself, it_i§jDi)tl^^ but the unity of the 
action, of which jyj_are^cons^ without sensibilily, 

and which binds up the variety of sense, given internally, 
according to the form of internal intuition. So it is that 
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our understanding, by a fransamie/iiii/ synf/iesis of ike ima- 
gimtion^ as it is called, being one of this suljject’s faculties, 
acts upon the passive subject, and thus affects the internal 
sense. Apperception and its unity, as the source of all 
combination, act upon all intuitions in general, under the 
title of Categories, before they act ujion objects in stmsuous 
intuition ; in other words, the unity of a|>perception is neces“ 
sary to obtain the frame, or Category, wiu’ch is logically 
prior to our knowledge of any object (whetlier irUernal or 
external) in this frame, I'he internal sense is tine mere 
form of intuition, which does not give us a defnik intuition, 
or object, till its variety has Ircen combined l)y tiiat Iran 
scendental action of the imagination alK)vc called the 
figurative synthesi.s. 

We can easily observe this in ourselves. cannot 

conceive a line, or circle, or other figure, without drmmig 
it in thought, or conceive even time, without drawing its 
external image, a right line. This means lliat we direct 
our attention merely to the action of combining muUi|)Iic!ty, 
l)y which we determine our internal sense succtcssively, and 
so observe the succession in that semse. This motion, as 
^an act of the subject^ (not as a determination of an oliject), 
if we attend to the mere action l)y which we determine i/ie 
internal sense according to its form, is what produces in us 
the very notion of succession. The^undejstanding docs j^i^t 
c om bina ti on in jaa>8e; Twt, it by 

Th e difficulty as^to how the^ thinking^scTf^n 

^ Kant notices that the motion of an olfet in space liclongi not to 
pure science, and therefore not to Geometry, as it requires experience 
know that ..anything is movable.. But motion, as the act of drawing 
Bgures, which is presupposed by Geometry, is & pure act of succ^vely 
combining multiplicity in external intuition generally by our productive 
imagination; it therefore takes its place, even in transcendentnl philo¬ 
sophy. Cf. above, p. .59. 
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be regarded as different from the self-intiiiting self, and yet 
identical with it, cannot be avoided or diminished by any 
other theory, if we regard ourselves (as we must) as objects 
own internal perception. That ’this letter ITTn 
intuition is plain, when we consider that the only image we 
can form of time, in which we represent ourselves, is a line 
in space, and that all measures of time are imaged by 
changes in external things; in fact, that the determinations 

of.the internal sense in time are strictly analogous to those 

of the external in space. But we only intuite external 
objects, whei\ we are affected through the external sense; 
we only intuite 
internal sense 3 
niena in time, 
act oi attention 

Here anybody can perceive how his understanding, as aiv, 
active faculty, determines his internal sense, as a passive 
state; in other words, we actively choose that our minds 
(here controlled as passive) shall attend-to something dif¬ 
ferent, fronidhc^^^^ §2 5 ' 

pheppmenal self given in internal intuition l)y tlie synthetical 
action of our understanding, is^^Jhe only datum we have.|| 
This very transcendental synthesis impHes^ a consciousness, I 
not o£yvhatjjv we exi st This rei)resentation | 

TO reach by thought^ not by intuition. Now, every human | 
cognition^ or knowledge, requires (a) a combining action of/ 
the understanding, which unites (/J) the multiplicity given;! 
in some kind of intuition. It follows that this consciousness 
that we exist, as it wants the second element, is not a cog- 
nitkm of itself. Tl;^„.,.j,elf is indee^jpqjdienomta^^^ far', 
less an illusion, but can only become an object by an ap])eiii , 
"to Ji itern al sense. All the thinking in the world, all the I 
Categories, will not supply this element. I exist therefore * 


internal when we are affected through thei 
in othe r wwds, we know ourselves. 
n.?l directly, as Jtq w real^ nature. EverJI; 
gives us lan example of this internal relation, f 
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as an intelligence, conscious merely of its faculty of <.om- 
bining, but subject to a limiting condition in the things 
combined, viz. that they must l)e obtained by the internal 
sense, and therefore in tunc. 'Phis time modifies all the 
data we receive through it, and thus makes them pheno¬ 
mena, that cannot inform us of things/tr .ve. 'I'o obtain 
s these latter we should possess an intellectual intuition. 

The / gives us the w/ rif dderminins our own 

existence, but viq determination oi w-x existence. As 1 have 
no seif-intuiting faculty, to intuite the .subject, prior to its 
act of determining, like as I have a pure sensuous intuition 
in time, prior to objects in time, it is imxiossilile for inc to 
determine roy existence, as a selfacting being. I represent 
nrysei^ therefore, as spontaneous in thought, but with an 
lexistence determined only, as othtfr phenomena are, sensu- 
lously. It i s the c onsciousness of spontaneity, hossycri 
Which enables me to call myself an inteliij'enee. 

I "in^obaUy tW long and difficult parenthesis has lieen 
one of the main reasons why the Deduction was not better 
understood. It really does not bear on the argument of 
the Deduction, but on the Aesthetic, and was inserted here, 
because Kant could not treat it till he had explained pure 


apperception and the transcendental synthesis of the ima- 
»gination. It js a direc t refutation of the theory pigpoundcd, 
by Dean Mansel , that we are presented with ourselves 
directly, or_intuitively, as substance s, in . .contrast to Jjie 
indh^ presentation of exteWSST' th ings through their 
attributes . His theory shows how ^ttje Mansel had appre- 
^ *hended part of the Kritik, as he seems to have fol¬ 
lowed Kant pretty closely whenever he could understand 
him. It is bad enough to say that we have an intuition of 
' sel f, when^ as a matter of f act, we cannot make_^ a ^ «in|£.lc 
assert ion ab out the intuitionj, or explain it but me rely 

/■") 
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I'Clterale the assertion—^unmeam^^^ itself—for the sake of 

a philosophical theory. But surely the further collocation 
of words, ^intuiting ourselves as substance,’ might have 
made Mansel pause. How is it conceivable that we should 
intuite substance, as distinguished from its attributes ? 
Surely if such a thing were conceivable, the substance 
which we postulate for external things would not be such 
an utterly negative, inconceivable representation? In 
a private communication, as regards this criticism, he 
defended himself by saying, that if we were conscious of 
self as a cause, which Kant has explained just now, we 
must necessarily be conscious of ourselves as sulistancc, as 
substance and cause are in this case identical We hold, on^ 
the contrary, that we may be conscious of causation, or 
action, without knowing anything more of the substance 
which is the subject of the action. We hold the present 
case to be a very striking instance of this fact. The ulti¬ 
mate appeal is to each man’s consciousness, and in this 
appeal the great majority of readers will proliably agree 
with the great majority of modern philosophers, who, when¬ 
ever they have avoided amplifications of language, and 
stated the facts clearly, have plainly denied the immediate 
presentation of self as a substance. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE TRANSCRNDKNTAT. ANALYTIC, BOOK IL 'ITM-: ANALVUC 
OF PRINCIPLES 

General Logic is built on a basis agreeing {icrfectly witlt 
the higher faculties of knowledge, whicli are 
[the faculty of] judgrfmit^ and reason. Wo have accord^ 
ingly the doctrine of concepts, judgments, and syllogisms 
arranged on this plan. As this formal IvOgic merely dis¬ 
cusses the form of thinking, it can even comprise in its 
Analytic the canon of the reason, for this faculty, afiart 
from the peculiar nature of the cognitions used, must have 
its iroceedings prescribed and fixed. 

Transcendental Logic, which is limited to a definite 
content, viz. pure a priori cognitions, cannot follow in its 
wake. For it appears that the transcendental use of 
Reason is not objectively valid, and so not the Logic of 
Truth, or Analytic, but occupies, as a Logic of iiiusion, a 
separate place, under the title of transcendental Diakcik, 
It is then Understanding and Judging only that have a 
canon of their objectively valid use in Transcendental l .ogic. 
The Analytic of Principles is simply a canon for the proper 
use of the faculty of judgment, and teaches it to apply to 
phenomena the Categories, which contain the a priori con¬ 
ditions for rules. Taking then the proper principles of the 
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understanding for his subject, Kant indicates his scope by 
the title Doctrine of the Faculty of Judging. 

Introduction. —Df the transcendental Faculty of Judgment 
generally} 

If the understanding be the faculty of rules, the judging 
faculty is the power of under rules, of distinguish¬ 

ing whether a given case comes under the rule. General 
Logic cannot possibly give any rules for this foculty. For 
as I.ogic abstracts altogether from the content of knowledge^ 
and adheres tathe pure form only, were we to attempt to 
show generally what should come under its general rules, 
this could only be done by another general rule, and the 
application of this would raise the same difficulty. The 
faculty of judging is then a special talent, which can be 
practised, but not imparted. It is, in fact, that mother- 
wit, which no schooling can replace, for even though we 
cram our minds with any quantity of rules derived from 
other sources, the faculty of using them must belong to our¬ 
selves naturally, and no learning can cure stupidity. Tut 
it is very useful to exercise this faculty by example.s, especi¬ 
ally as they seldom conform exactly to the rule, and so 
teach us to apply it in a wider sense; from this point of 
view they are specially requisite to men whose natural 
talent for judging is weak. 

We have seen above that general Logic can prescribe no 

^ The reader will olxserve that throughout thi.s chapter Kant ukc.s the 
word “judgment” in a sort of practical cvery-day sense, not merely m 
the general faculty of comparing representations. In this latter sense 
he stated above (p. 82), “that judging and thinking were coextensive.” 
He now uses it as we do, when we .speak of a “man of judgment,” viz. 
a man who knows how to apply his principles, or l>ring (Hu])sume) 
particular cases under the right principles. This ambiguity was first 
noticed by Dr. Toleken, 
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rules for the faculty of judgment. It is .so very different a 
case with transcendental Logic, that it appears to l)o its 
special business to direct and secure the use of the pure 
understanding by fixed rules. For in obtaining extension 
for our field of knowledge a priori, or as Doctrine, to use 
Kant’s word, philosophy appears ill equipped, and has done 
nothing; but as Kritik, to prevent errors of judgment in 
the few pure concepts that we possess—in this negative 
duty it must exercise all its skill and acutcncs.s. 

But transcendental philosophy has this peculiarity, that 
beyond the rule (or better, the general condition of rules) 
given in the Categories, it can also show a priori the ease 
to which the rule should be applied. It shares this advan¬ 
tage with Mathematic alone of other sciences, liecausc it 
treats of concepts which are to refer a priori to olrjects j 
consequently its objective validity, as well as the general 
conditions under which objects can be given, in conformity 
with these Categories, can only Ire shown a priori. Were 
this not done, they would be mere logical forms, and not 
Categories. Our transcendental theory of judging contains 
two parts—first, the’ Schematism, treating of the sensuous 
condition, under which Categories must l>c used ; secondly, 
the Principles of the pure undenstanding, or the synthetical 
judgments, which flow from the Categories under these 
conditions, and lie a priori at the basis of all the rest of 
our knowledge. 

The Transcendental Theory of JunciNc, or 
Analytic of Principles. Chap. L 

Of the Schematim of the Pure Understanding. —When¬ 
ever we subsume an object under a concept, the two repre¬ 
sentations must.be homogeneous, as a matter of course. 
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Thus the concept of a plate is homogeneous with the 
purely Geometrical notion of a circle, for the roundness 
thought in the former, can be intuited in the latter. But 
the pure Categories are completely heterogeneous from all 
sensuous intuitions. How then can the latter be subsumed 
under the former, and how^is, cpns^^^ 
o£the "Categpm of sense possible ? For surely 

none will assert that any Category, such as Causality, can 
be intuited in phenomena and contained in them. Here 
then the necessity of the Theory of Judgment, or applica¬ 
bility of the j>ure Categories to experience, becomes apparent. 
In other sciences this divergence between the general con¬ 
cepts and their concrete representation does not exist. 
There must obviously be something intermediate, homo¬ 
geneous on the one hand with the Category, on the other 
with the phenomenon, and this must make the application 
possible. This mediating representation must be pure, 
and yet not only intellectual but sensuous. We shall call it 
the transcendental schema. 

We saw that the concept of the understanding produces 
pure synthetical unity of various parts generally. Now 
time, as the formal condition of the variety given in internal 
sense, and so of the combination of all our representations, 
also affords us an a priori multiplicity in pure intuition; 
that is to say, the (pure) times, in which a series of various 
representations are given and combined by the mind, may 
themselves be regarded as an a priori multiplicity, com¬ 
bined, or combinable a priori into a pure unity. Therefore 
a transcendental determination of time must have this in 
common with the Category (which brings this time-deter¬ 
mination into unity), that it is universal, and depends on 
an a priori rule. But, on the other hand, it i,s also in con¬ 
formity with the phenomenon, inasmuch as time is contained 

I T. 
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in every empirical representation of variety. liere then 
we have the schema we require. The deduction has 
already taught us that the Categories are only app]ical)le to 
objects of experience, as distinguished from things />er se; 
that they consequently must require modifications of our 
sensibility, and this implies that formal conditions of sense 
(especially internal sense) are also necessary, as constituting 
the universal condition under which alone we can aj)ply 
the Category to an object. This last condition is the 
schema of the Category,^ and the })rocecding of the under¬ 
standing as regards these schemata we call tlie sr/m/mi/sm 
of the pure understanding. 

The schema in itself is indeed, like the image, the pro¬ 
duct of our imagination, l)ut also differs in not Ireing an 
individual picture, as it merely aims at representing the 
general way in which the unity of intuition is [produced. 

Thus I can place five points together thus.. and they 

produce a picture of one number 5. But when I think of 
what number in general means, I have l)efore me the i>ecu- 
liar way in which the imagination proceeds to form such 
an arrangement of points. When we rei)resent to our¬ 
selves the general procedure of the imagination, in procuring 
an image for a concept, I call this the schema belonging to 
this concept” 

IT The illustration used by Kant shows that he was a 
Conceptualise as regards the object of the mind in part at 
least of its thinking concerning general ideas, as they were 
called by the schoolmen. It also shows that, as usual, he 
took a deeper and fuller view of the mental state which was 
once the subject of such bitter controversy. Lockers 
abstract idea of a triangle, which had roused the ire and 

Le. the schema is the way in which we determine time in order to 
apply the Category. 
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the laughter of so many critics, is here shown to be not 
only free from absurdity, but even the truest account of the 
matter contained in any previous philosophy. But Locke’s 
fault had been to attend to the unimportant part of the 
process. It is the act of the mind in putting together the 
image of a triangle, not the completed image^ which aifords 
us the proper object in general thinking.^ For the actual 
images are in every case different, and even inconsistent, 
but the act of making them in general is one and the same 
in all cases. It is what Kant calls a ‘unity of action.’ 
‘In fact,’ he^ says, ‘not images, but schemata, lie at the 
basis of our pure sensuous concepts. No image could ever 
be adequate to the general concept of a triangle, as it can¬ 
not embrace right-angled, scalenon, etc. The schema of 
a triangle can exist in thought only, and means a rule of 
the synthesis of the imagination, when applied to pure 
objects in space.’ The same is the case with empirical 
concepts. My notion (schema) of a dog means a rule 
followed by my imagination in drawing the general features 
of a certain quadruped, without confining myself to any 
particular figure. 

This schematism of the understanding, as regards the 
pure form of objects, is a hidden craft in the secrets of the 
human mind, which we can hardly expect ever plainly to 
discover and to expound. But so much seems certain : the 
image is the product of the empirical working of the pro¬ 
ductive imagination ; the schema of sensuous concepts, such 
as figures in space, is as it were a sketch (monogram) of the 
pure imagination a f riori^ through which alone images can 
be brought into agreement with the concept. The schema 
of a pure concept of the understanding (Category), on the 
contrary, can never be reduced to an image, but is only a 

^ On this view of the schema as an act, cf. JCritik^ pp. no, 435, 
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pure synthesis, according to a rule of unity supplied and 
expressed by the Category. 'I'his sclieina is, of course, a 
transcendental product of imagination, affccling the deter¬ 
mining of our internal sense generally, as to its form— 

It produces that unity expressed l)y the concept, which is a 
phase of the transcendental unity of ai>perccption. Ix‘t us 
proceed to details. 

The pure image of all quantities {(/mmia) in external 
sense is space; for all objects of the senses generally, it is 
time. But the pure schema of quantity [(iuaniiias\ as a 

Category, is number^ or the successive addition of homo. 

geneous units. The act of numbering is nothing but die 
unity of combining the variety of a homogeneous intuition ; 
in fact, I generate time itself in the successive ap|)rehending 
of my intuition. [Kant here means tliat tlie Category of 
Unity is exemplified or imitated by the mind considering 
the perception in a single act, or moment of time, to indi¬ 
cate unity. The Category of Plurality is exem|)lified by 
the mind requiring several successive moments to appreliend 
a perception, of which the parts are separate l>ut homo¬ 
geneous, and therefore the several acts a|)|)car as separate 
units. Totality implie.s the adoption of a large unit, under 
which many smaller are combined.] 

Reality in the Category is that which corresponds to 
sensation generally, that of which the concept indicates 
being in time, as opposed to Negation, or hondieing in 
time. Their opposition is therefore that of the same time 
full (of sensation) and empty. ‘As time is only the form 
of intuition, or of objects as phenomena, that which in 
these objects corresponds to sensation is the transcend¬ 
ental matter of all objects, as things per se} in fiict their 

^ Not ^actual things,' as Mr. Watson renders {StMiom frmn Kani^ 

p. 88). 
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reality. ^ ^ We must judge of this reality by the amount of sensa¬ 
tion produced upon us. But every sensation has a degree, or 
quantity, by which it can affect our faculty of representation 
during the same length of time, more or less, varying from 
the maximum of sensation down to its complete absence, 
or negation. Thtis a continuous transition from reality to 
negation is possible, which enables us to regard every 
reality as a qimntum (of sensation). The schema of a 
reality, in this sense, is its continuous and uniform genera¬ 
tion in time, when we pass from total absence of sensation 
in time to some particular degree of sensation. [As we 
before had several successive homogeneous perceptions in 
successive moments, giving us number, so we must here 
suppose several successive perceptions homogeneous in 
their character, but differing in the increasing intensity of 
the sensation they produce. Kant considers that we must 
conceive the maximum of sensation as made up of all the 
lesser degrees which we could apprehend successively in 
time. But as the sum of them is given to us in an equally 
short time as eadi of the lesser degrees, we come to know 
the difference between the same subdivision of time as 
either full or empty. So it is that an object which affects 
even three different senses together has more reality than 
an object which affects only one. The moment in which 
it affects us is a full time, and the fulness may be measured 
by three times of equal length, each filled by one of the 
sensations. The same fact is implied when we speak 
of one object being ten shades darker than another 

^ This statement, occurring in the First Bidition, as well n.s the suc¬ 
ceeding ones, is a strange way of preaching the al)solute idealism which 
Schopenhauer and B'ischer ascribe to Kant 1 He regartls sensation 
here as directly suggesting .something apart from our cognition, though 
we have no means of studying it save through our sensation. 
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of the same kind. Quality after all, a (|tiantity of 
reality.] 

‘The schema of substance is the of the real 
in time, or the representation of it, as the sul)stratum of an 
empirical time-determination generally, wliidi remains, while 
all else changes* Time does not elapse, but ratlier tlie 
existence of changeable things elai)ses in itC ConHe(|uently 
substance, or the permanent in existence, is what corre¬ 
sponds in phenomena to time, itself iinchatigealdc and per¬ 
manent It is therefore by siiljstance alone lliat we can 
determine sequence and co-existence of phenomena in time.'*^ 
The schema of Causality consists in tlie succession of 
various phenomena, so far as it is sulijcct to a rule [mmri- 
able sequence]. The schema of community or reciprocal 
causation of sulistanccs as regards their accidents, is the 
necessary simuUaneity of the determination.s of lioth* The 
schema of possibility is the agreement of our synthesis of 
various representations with the conditions of time gener¬ 
ally, For example, contradictory attributes can only exist 
in a thing successively; consequently possibility determines 
the existence of a thing at some time, I'hc schema of 

^ Cf. JProkg. p. 86, n, 

^ As he tells us afterwards that impenetrability is the empirical 
criterion of substance {Kritik^ p. 169), we may take this m a s|>ccimen 
of a permanent reality (of sensation), which remains the same, and so 
enables us to determine changes in other qualities. So^ the chameleon 
remains a solid body while its colours change, and we accordingly talk 
of its substance remaining the same, while its accidents vary., But were 
there not a permanent phenomenon of some kind, corresponding to the 
general lapse of time, we should not know that other sensations occupied 
shorter time, and changed while the cause of them Is conceived un¬ 
changeable,' We may add, that these illustrations of 'the various schemata 
are, developed and explained by the succeeding chapters on the Prin¬ 
ciples which embody them, and that it is impossible to make them 
clear to the reader till he has studied the theory of the Frinciples. 
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actuality is its existence at a definite time j that of necessity 
its existence at all times. 

We can now see the relation of all the schemata. That 
of quantity is the putting together (synthesis) of portions of 
time, in our successive apprehension of an object or objects. 
That of quality is the putting together of (feebler) sensations 
in time, or filling time with them. The schema of relation 
is the attitude of perceptions to one another in all time 
(either as transient and permanent, as necessarily conse¬ 
quent, or as necessarily simultaneous). The schema of 
modality represents to us time itself, regarded generally as 
the correlate Tor determining an object, when we consider 
how or whether it belongs to time. The schemata affect 
therefore respectively a priori^ and according to rules—-i, 
the succession of time; 2, the content of time; 3, the 
order in time; and 4, the sum total (Inkgriff) of time, as 
regards all possible phenomena. 

Kant concludes the discussion by reiterating what he 
had said above (§§ 22, 23), as to the use of the Categories 
being only empirical, and that they have no meaning except 
as applied to objects of sense. The discussion of the 
schematism has shown this more plainly, in that it proves 
that the transcendental synthesis of the imagination is 
wholly employed in thne and its determinations. The 
schema is only the sensuous concept of an object in 
accordance with the Category, If we lay aside this 
restriction, the Category preserves nothing but a logical 
meaning, and can determine no object, not to say a 
thing per se, 

IT It will tend to put this schematism as well as the 
deduction of the Categories in a clearer light, if we con.sider 
Schopenhauer's criticism, which at first sight appears some¬ 
what plausible. Kant's plan (he tells us) was to find for 
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every empiricaP function of tlic iindersUituling its tran¬ 
scendental parallel Now when we use a very al)stract 
empirical concept symbolically (as Ixabnitz would say), we 
often glance back towards the empirical intuitions from 
which we have obtained the concept, arul we call up in 
imagination a sort of imperfect image momentarily, merely 
to assure ourselves that our thinkitig is possililc in intuition 
—a psychological fact which any one will discover for him¬ 
self easily by reflection. This fugitive phantasm, inter¬ 
mediate between abstract concepts and clear intuitions, 
Kant called a schema, and thence concluded that I)etween 
the pure intuitive fliculty of sensibility and the pure faculty 
of thought there arc similar schemata of the i)ure C !atc‘gories. 
But what is the use of this schematism in empirical think¬ 
ing? Merely to secure tliat the amient of tlic concept be 
correct. The matter has been al)stracted from em|)irical 
intuition : we refer to it occasionally, to make sure that our 
thinking is about But Schopenhauer objects that 

the pure a friori concepts come from within, and arc not 
derived from intuition; hence, such conce|)ts cannot l)e 
referred to any intuition to guarantee their reality. It was, 
then, upon the misapplication of tiris |)syc:hological fact 
above mentioned, that Kant based his elal>orate scliernatism 
of the pure understanding. 

IT Although Schopenhauer's criticism is unsound, it has 
been here stated, as the refutation of it will bring the real 
doctrine of' Kant into a .clearer light. Schopcnimiier has 
well described, the. ‘abstract idea^ of I.x>cke as a fugitive 
phantasm, which gives reality to our symbolicml concepts. 
What is the exact office of this schema ? I'o insure to us 
that our'(empirical) concepts are applicable in exf>eriencc ; 
to .'Show us' that they are not merely logically possil'ile,. but 
V He should have said loitcak when he refers to Kant. 
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objectively real. Now, in empirical concepts this recpiire- 
ment is satisfied, if the content of the concept answers to 
the schema, as the law of contradiction secures its possi¬ 
bility, or logical correctness. But all our objects of c.xperi- 
ence stand not only under representative concepts (genus, 
species, etc.), but also under assertative concepts (substance, 
cause, etc.). These are the Categories, which were already 
proved to part of the (transcendental) content of repre¬ 
sentations. Hence, such concepts must lie shown to be 
applicable to objects of experience just as generic concepts 
are. These latter establish their claim by means of the 
schema just mentioned—how can the Categories do so ? 

IT Let us look back to the deduction of the Categories. 
All phenomena were found to agree in one point at all 
events—they must be wj phenomena. It is this unity 
which makes us speak of Nature as a unity, and yet as 
consisting of many lesser units, called objects. For there 
is no unity in our experience except what is imposed by 
our minds. Accordingly this highest and most general syn¬ 
thetical unity of consciousness acts upon phenomena liy 
imposing upon them various phases of its unity, various 
lesser unitieis, all dependent upon the highest .synthetical 
unity. These lesser unities are the Categorie.s. They are 
imposed by the mind upon phenomena, which thus Irecoroe 
objects. But how ? 'I'he sensations which are the com¬ 
ponent elements of the object, being received into the 
mind successively, are reproduced, but not simply; the 
imagination moulds them, and so produces, not only the 
received phenomena, but also the form of a concept along 
with them; so that, owing to this addition (which is the 
transcendental content of the representation), that faculty 
is properly called/roducime. But what is the form added 
to the received elements by the imagination and under- 
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standing in this its action ? Surely no additional sensation, 
no heterogeneous intellectual something, called a Category. 
The imagination can only arrange or regulate the relations 
to time of all our sensations. This is the point upon which 
the imagination fixes; for all our thoughts whatsoever must 
be in time. The Categories must be thought under this 
condition. The Categories then are imitated (so to speak) 
or exemplified in time-determinations, which are imposed 
by the productive imagination upon phenomena. Thus 
the pure Category of substance is that which can only he 
subject—^and not predicate. An image of such a conceirt 
is impo.ssiblc; but the nearest sensuous rcprescnlalion we 
can get is something which is absolutely ijermanent in 
time. This, then, is the schema under whieh the imagina¬ 
tion brings certain phenomena, which are accortlingly 
declared to be substance, and it is only by means of such 
schemata that we can assure ourselves that our thought is 
applicable to experience. In Mr. Money’s briefer words:— 
Sense or experience has its formal as well as its material 
conditions. The office of the schema of an empirical con¬ 
cept is to show that the material part is right; that of the 
schema of a pure concept to show that the fonnal part is 
so also. Such is, in brief, the general notion of the .scltema- 
tism, which follows necessarily from the productive imagin¬ 
ation, and which forms one of the most remarkable claims 
of Kant for originality and acuteness. 



CHAPTER X 


SECOND CHAPTER OF THE ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

. Of the System of all the Principles of the Pure Under- 
nding.—^Q far we have only considered the general con- 
ions, which alone justify the transcendental judgment in 
ng the Categories for synthetical judgments. We now 
)ceed to give a systematic sketch of the judgments thus 
ually produced. Of course, our clue will still be the 
le of the Categories, since it is their relation to experi- 
:e which constitutes all pure rational cognition. 

A priori Principles (lit. fundamental principles are not 
called, merely because they contain the foundation of 
lers, but also because they themselves are not based on 
her and more universal cognitions. Yet this property 
5s not free them from requiring to be proved. Such 
)of cannot, indeed, be objective, being rather the founda- 
1 of all knowledge of its object. But a proof from the 
)jective sources, which make it possible to produce cog- 
ion of objects in general, is not only itself possible, but 
)n necessary, for otherwise such assertions must run the 
L of being considered mere assumptions. 

Furthermore, we here confine ourselves to the Principles 

To avoid cumbrousness, we uniformly translate Grtmdsatz hy Prin- 
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which refer to the Categories. W'e therefore exclude the 
ITinciples of tlte transcendental Aestlietic, that si^ace and 
time are the conditions oF the possilality of phenomena, 
and of phenomena only. hbr tlie same reason, mathe¬ 
matical Principles arc not [)art of litis system. Yet still 
their necessity, since they are syntltciical and a //wZ, must 
find place in it, not to prove their accuracy or necessity, 
l)ut merely to explain and justify (drdim*) the possiliility of 
such pure cognitions. We shall first discuss the Ihinciple 
of analytical judgments, in order to free the synthetical, 
with which they are contrasted, from inisa|)prehension, and 
illustrate their real nature. 

0 / the highest Prindplc of ali Amtlyimi Judgmmts .— 
I'he highest, though Imt negative, condition of all our 
judgments, c|uite irrespective of their ohjecis, is that they 
shall not contradict tliernsclves* It is negative, liecause 
judgments may conform to it, an<! yet he either false, as 
comliining concepts otherwise than the olijects direct, or 
baseless, as having no foundation either a ptiori or poster km. 
This proposition, then: no thing can funw a predkak which 
contradicts //, is the law of Contradiction, is an universal 
but negative criterion of all truth, and is merely logical, 
referring to cognitions as such, apart from their content. 
We may, however, make a positive use of it, not merely to 
avoid error, but to know truth. In anulytkai judgments 
whether affirmative or. negative, the truth can always be 
adequately known according to this principle. For that 
which is already thought in the concept of an oliject, must 
'be"rightly affirmed of that object, and its contradictory 
denied, else the. object, would contradict our concept of it. 
The law, is,'therefore, the universal and adec'iuate principle 
<di dSk analytical knowledge^ but here its use as a sufficient 
criterion ends. ' It. is, of course, a sine fua mm of all judg* 
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ments, but cannot determine their truth generally. And as 
we are concerned only with the synthetical |>art of our 
knowledge, we must, of course, beware of violating it, but 
cannot expect from it any light as to the truth of this kind 
of knowledge. 

But there is a formula for this celebrated, though purely 
formal law, which does contain a synthesis, unnecessarily 
imported into it through inadvertence. Here it is: It is 
impossible for the same thing to ho and not to I)e ai ihe 
same tmie. Here apodictic certainty, which is inii)Iied of 
course, is superfluously added l)y the word impossiMv, and, 
what is more’important, the propositiotr is affected by the 
condition of time. It affirms a thing A, which is soinething 
= B, cannot at the same time l)e not-'B ; but it can be Ijoth 
B and not-B successively. I'or example: a man wIk) is 
young, cannot at the same time be old, but becomes so in 
the lapse of years. It is quite wrong to make tlic purely 
logical law of contradiction depend on time relations, and 
such a course obscures its real im|K)rl. The mistake arises 
from first separating the |)redicatc of a thing from our con 
cept of it, and then connecting its contradictory with Him 
predicate. This produces no contradiction witii tlie sub 
ject, but only with the former predicate, wliich we Iku! 
connected synthetically with the subject, and even then 
only when the two predicates are posited Himultaneausly. 
If I say a man who is unlearned, i.s not learned, I nuist 
add, at the same time^ or it may be folse. But if I say, No 
unlearned man is learned, the proposition is analytical, ami 
is evident without tlic addition of at the sa.me time. In a- 
this reason, then, Kant alters tlie formula, in order to 
express clearly the analytical nature of the law. 

§ 2. Of the hii^hest Prindpk of all Synihdml Judi^menk. 
—To determine the iiossilu'Iity of synthetical judgments is, 
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as we have seen, tlic duty not of general Init of transcend¬ 
ental I.ogic, and is indeed its most important fuiiction, for 
thus alone can the compass and limits of the pure under¬ 
standing be determined. As, in synthetical judgntents, I 
must pass out of the concept {sul'Jtd) to consitler something 
quite different in relation with it—this is never a relation 
of identity or contradiction, and so in the judgntent, fer se, 
JVC cannot sec cither truth or error. 

(Iranted, then, that we mtist pass out of a given con¬ 
cept, to compare something else synthetically with it, some 
third thing, or medium, is necessary, to contain tlte syn¬ 
thesis of two concepts. What is this medium ? 'Fhere is 
but one enveloiie which embraces all our repre- 

sentation.s, vis.—the internal sense, and its form, lltne. 
The synthesis of these our re|>resetitations deiumds on the 
Imagination, their synthetical unity on the unity of apjter- 
ception. Here, then, we itmst seek the jwissiliility of syn¬ 
thetical judgments,—nay, more, of synthetical tt priori 
judgments, which will be shown necessary from these 
sources, if a cognition of representations can l>c accom¬ 
plished, resting exclusively on the synthesis of repre¬ 
sentations. 

If a cognition is to have objective reality—that is, to 
refer to an object, and have in it significance, the oliject 
must of course be somehow given. 'I'o liavc an object 
given immediately, by representing it in intuition, means 
nothing but to refer its representation to cxi>erience, either 
actual or possible. Even space and time, pure and cer¬ 
tainly a priori as they are, would have no olrjcctivc validity, 
and no meaning, were not their necessary use exhibited in 
objects of experience j nay, our very representation of 
them is a mere schema, ever referring to the reproductive 
imagination for matter to fill it, without which they would 
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bear no signification. So it is with every one of our 
concepts. 

The possibility of experience^ then, or of being experienced, 
is what gives all our a priori cognitions objective validity. 
Experience again is based on a synthetical unity—a syn¬ 
thesis of phenomenal objects according to the Categories, 
or principles of its form, which lie a priori at the basis of 
experience. These are indeed universal rules of the unity 
of phenomena, but their objective reality, nay, even their 
possibility, can only be shown in experience. This is the 
medium in which synthetical a priori propositions can 
exhibit their objective reality. 

We do, indeed, in the case of space, and of the figures 
which the productive imagination draws in it, discover a 
great deal a priori by way of synthetical judgments, and 
actually without requiring any experience; but such know¬ 
ledge would be occupation with what is a mere chimera, 
were not space considered as the condition of phenomena, 
which are the materials of external experience. Hence, 
even the pure synthetical judgments of Mathematic refer to 
possible experience, or rather to its very possibility, and on 
this alone is based the objective validity of their synthesis. 

'As, therefore, experience as an empirical synthesis is, 
in its possibility, the only sort of cognition which gives to 
all other syntheses reality, so experience as a cognition 
a priori can only have truth, or agreement with its object, 
by containing nothing more than what is necessary for the 
synthetical unity of experience generally. Here, then, is 
the highest Principle of all synthetical judgments: every 
object comes under the necessary conditions of the syn¬ 
thetical unity of the manifold of intuitions in a possil)le 
experience ’ Thus the possibility of (the general faculty of) 
experience^ and the possibility of (there being) olyects of ex- 
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^erience, lie under the sarnie conditions, and thus our syn-* 
thetical a priori judgments al>out the former o!)tain (tlirough 
the latter) objective realityd 

§ 3- Systemaiic Exposition of all the synihetkai .Principles 
of the pure Understandin^i ^.—'We must aseril)e it purely to 
the understanding that there exists such a thing as prin¬ 
ciples. For tlie pure understanding is not only a faculty of 
rules, but the very source of Principles, actxjrcling to which 
every possil)le ol>ject stands necessarily under rules, which 
add to phenomena the cognitioii of an objial corresponding 
to them. Even laws of nature, regarded as priticiples of 
our ordinary experiences, carry with tliem the ex|)reHsion of 
necessity, or at least the suggestion of being determined by 
grounds valid for all experiences. But suc*!^ laws again 
stand under the higher Priiunples of the understanding, 
which they merely apply to i)articular cases. "I'hcre Is no 
danger of confusing these two classes of Principles, for the 
absence of that necessity according to coiuajpts, whiclr the 
latter have, is easily perceived in the former, lnowcver uni¬ 
versally valid. But there are |)ure a priori Principles, 
which are not properly to be attributed to the pure under¬ 
standing, because they are drawn (not from pure concepts, 
but) from pure intuitions, by means of the urulerstanding; 
such are those of Mathematic. Still, their olyective reality 
in experience, and the deduction of their possibility, must 
rest on the pure understanding. 

Hence, says ' Kant, I shall not enumerate. among my 
Principles those of Mathematic, but only such as Mathe¬ 
matic requires for an a priori basis of its possiljility and 
objective validity. These are the principles on which 

^ The reader should compare the corresponding dkeussion m the 
Prolegomena (pp., 63 sqq,\ entitled, Ilotv is a pun Science of Nai$m 
(Physic) possible f 
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Mathematical judgments are based, and proceed from cm- 
cepis to intuitions, not vice vers^ (as the ordinary Mathe* 
matical axioms do). 

In applying the Categories to possible experience we 
may use them either maihematically or dyna?nicaUy, for as 
they may refer merely to the intuition^ so they may also 
refer to the existence of a phenomenon.^ The a priori 
conditions of intuition as regards possible experience are 
absolutely necessary; those of the existence of objects of 
a possible empirical intuition are, as such, only contingent 
Hence the Principles of Mathematical use must be uncon¬ 
ditionally necessary, and be apodictical in form; those of 
dynamical use, though also (of course) necessary a priori^ 
are so mediately, under the condition of empirical thinking 
in some experience. The latter have not therefore such 
immediate evidence, though equally certain, as generally 
applied to experience. 

The table of the Categories is of course our natural clue 
to the Principles, inasmuch as these are merely the rules of 
objectively applying them. 

These Principles are therefore— 

I. 

Axioms of Intuition. 

2 3 * 

Anticipations Analogies 

of Perception. of Blxperience. 

4 - 

Postulates ot 

Empirical thinking in general 

These terms are carefully chosen, to indicate distinctions of 
evidence and use. It will soon appear that the determining 

^ Cf. p. 97, supra, 
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of phenomena by the Categories of Qaa/tii/j and Qm/ify 
(regarding merely the Form of the latter) differs from that 
of the others, one being intuitively, the other discursively 
certain. Hence they are distinguished as 3fat/iemafka/ and 
Dynmnkal Principles^ At the same time, they are not 
the Principles of Mathematic, nor of general Dynamic 
(Physic), l:)ut the Principles of the imderstimding in respect 
of our internal sense, upon which depends the possibility 
of both these more special classes of axioms. Kant’s Prin¬ 
ciples are therefore so called on account of their apidication, 
not their content. 

^ Kant adds a note in the Second Edition, giving a sketclt of the various 
classes of combination.—All cominnatkm (m/jumCw) is citlicr m/pm’-- 
Hon or 7 toxus. The former is the synthesis of multiplicity not necessarily 
inseparable, as, for example, the two triangles formed l>y the diagonal 
of a square. This is the nature of all synilicHis of iw/rngmams parts 
that can be maihemaiically estimated. It is dggngalkn^ if extensive; 
coalitmit if intensive. Nexus again is the synthesis of inseparable parts, 
such as accident and sukstance, effect and cause, which are heterogenmis^ 
though combined a priori. This combination, as being arbitrary [ w///- 
kithrlickj he means that no reason can lie assigned why these iiartkukr 
heterogeneous elements are combined], I call dynmnimi^ because it 
concerns the combination of the exiskna of nmltiplicily, ant! this again 
is eitherof phenomena among one another, or meiapkyskai^ 
of phenomena in the cognitive faculty a priori These four kinds of 
combination evidently answer to the four classes of Principles. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES 

(i.) Axioms of Intuition. —Their Principle is : A// intui¬ 
tions are extensive Quantities.^ 

Proof. 

All phenomena contain as to form an intuition in space 
and time, which is their a priori basis. They cannot therc- 
ore be empirically apprehended except l)y coml)ining mul¬ 
tiplicity, and so generating the representation of a definite 
space or time, the parts of which are homogeneous, and 
conceived as a synthetical unity. This is the notion of a 

^ See what he says about the relation of this Principle to axioms 
proper in. his more special discussion in the Methodology, Kritik^ p. 
446. Kant, with that habit of repetition and variation of statement 
common to the books of almost all great discoverers, has in his Second 
Edition inserted after the Definition of each of the first three classes of 
Principles an additional paragraph, entitled Proof or Demonsiratiou, 
With one exception (that of Community) these inserted paragraphs 
merely repeat in varying language what follows them, and what had 
stood in the original edition. The reader who compares our Comment¬ 
ary with Kant’s text will therefore find that we have curtailed the 
arguments considerably, but only by leaving out repetitions. We trust 
there is no distinct point, however small, omitted. The parallel dis¬ 
cussion in the Prolegomena^ §§ 24-32, will be found in vol. ii* pp. 81 
sqq. 
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quantity (i/uaMti), As therefore tlic perception of an object 
as phenomenon is only possible through this synthetical 
unity of multiplicity, all phenometta are exkMsive pmniiiies, 
because they must be represented l)y the same synthesis 
which determines space and time generally as quantities. 

Kant defines an extensive quantity as that in which the 
notion of the part precedes and renders i)ossi!)Ie the notion 
of the whole. So I cannot conceive a line without drawing 
it in thought, and thus generating successively all the parts 
which make up the whole intuition. It is so also with 
every time, even the shortest. As every phenomenon must 
be intuited through space and time, it must also !>e an 
aggregate, or combination of given i)arts, and this is only 
the case with those quantities which we apjirehcnd as 
extensive, 

^ On the successive synthesis of the |>roductive imagina¬ 
tion in generating figures is based Geometry and its axioms, 
which express the a priori conditions of intuition under 
which alone the schema of a |>ure concept of an external 
intuition can exist; e,g. between two points only one 
right line is possible; two right lines cannot enclose 
a space. These axioms properly concern only quanta as 
sucli.^ 

But as to determining the quantiias of a thing, and 
answering the question, How large is it ?*—though there are 
various synthetical and indemonstrable propositions about 
it, yet they cannot be called axioms. For that equals 
added to equals make equals is an analytical proposition, 
whereas axioms must be synthetical. On the other liand, 
the self-evident propositions about particular numbers are 
synthetical, but not universal, like geometrical axioms. 
They should therefore be called numerical formulae. 7.^ 
5 = 12, as has been already seen (above, p. 37), is synthet- 
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ical.i But it is also singular. For this synthesis of unities 
can only be made in one way, though the use of the num¬ 
bers is afterwards universal. The construction of a triangle, 
as a pure function of the productive imagination, may be 
produced in a thousand ways, but 7 and 12 only in one way. 
Were such propositions, then, axioms, they would be infinite 
in number. 

This transcendental Principle of the Mathematic of pheno¬ 
mena extends our a priori cognition widely. For now we 
see why pure Mathematic in all its precision is applicable to 
objects of exjDerience. Empirical intuition is only possible 
through pure intuition. What Geometry says of the latter 
must therefore be true of the former. All evasions of the 
laws of construction of space (such as the endless divisi¬ 
bility of lines and angles) must vanish. For these theories, 
which deny the objective validity of space and of the 
Mathematic based on it, are only the devices of a mis¬ 
guided reason, which endeavours to free the objects of the 
senses from the formal conditions of our sensibility, in 
which case nothing whatever could be asserted of them a 
priori^ and Geometry itself would become impossible. 

(2.) Anticii^ations of Perception. —^I'heir principle 
is : In all phenotnena the Real^ which is an object of sensa¬ 
tion, has intensive quantity, or degree?' 

^ Kant (and Mansel) seem to have overlooked such numerical axioms 
as a (b^'c) ^ab^-ac, and ab^ba, which are both synthetical and 
general. 

^ This Principle was worded in a slightly different way in the First 
Edition. ‘ The Principle, which anticipates all perceptions as such, is 
thus expressed : In all phenomena sensation and the real, which corre¬ 
sponds to it in the object {realitasphenofuenon) has a degree, mintensim 
quantity^ It will be seen that the form of the First Edition ib more 
realistic here than that of the Second. At the same time, we should be 
most cautious not to suppose that the reai, which corresponds to sensa- 
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Proof. 

Perception i.s ein[)iri«il consciousness, in which there is 
sensation. Phenomenal objects of jierccption arc more 
than mere formal intuitions (of .space and time). They con¬ 
tain in addition the materials for some olrject, represented as 
existing in space and time. This is the real (element) of 
sensation, and accordingly a mere subjective reprc.sentation, 
which makes us conscious of being aficcted, and which we 
refer to an object in general. Now from this empirical 
consciousness down to jmre conscioiisne.ss a gradual change 
is possible till we reach a mere formal intuition of space and 
time. So we may also regard .sen.sation as a gradual pro¬ 
duction, beginning with o, in pure intuition, and rising to a 
certain ejuantity. Thus, while it is not an objective re¬ 
presentation containing space and time, it still has an 
intensive quantity, or a degree of influence on our Hensi!>ility, 
which must accordingly be attributed to all objects of iter- 
ception. 

All cognition, which determines empirical cognition a 
priori, may be called vp6h}^pi>}, and this was doubtless 
Epicurus’s meaning for the term.i But sensation, or the 
matter of perception, is the very thing which distinguishes 
the empirical as such from a priori knowledge; this there¬ 
fore should be the element never anticipated. On the other 
hand, we may call any pure determinations in space or time, 
whether of figure or magnitude, anticipations of phenomena, 

tion, is a thing per se. It will apiicar from Kant’ii discussion on the 
&st AmlegyXhsX we are obliged to conceive a phenomenal substrnlum, 
distinct from each particular representation, and this we call the sub¬ 
stance, or the substratum of what is real in nature, as it is permanent, 
and neither increases nor decays. The fuller explanation must l>e post¬ 
poned to its proper place. It was probably this oliscurity of anticipation 
which caused Kant to alter the form in the Second Edition. 

* Cf. Diogenes Laertius, x, i. 21. 
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because they represent a priori that which may always be 
given a posteriori in experience. But supposing we can 
find an universal feature in sensation as such, apart from 
particular sensations, this might with exceptional propriety 
be called anticipation, as outrunning experience in the very 
province which we owe to it alone. This is here really the case. 

Apprehension, if regarded not as a succession of sensa¬ 
tions, but as one, fills an instant only; if it be absent, then 
the empty instant = o. But on the other hand, the in¬ 
stant of time when filled with sensation is regarded not as 
an extensive quantity that can be dissected, but as an 
unit = 

Intensive Quantity may then be defined: that which is 
apprehended as unity, and in which multiplicity can only be 
represented by approximating to o. Kant observes paren¬ 
thetically that when this reality of phenomena is regarded 
as a cause^ e.g. of sensation or of change, the degree of 
reality as cause is called moment^ as in the ‘Moment of 
Weight,^ because its apprehension is momentary—a very 
curious criticism. 

Every sensation, then, and every reality in phenomena 
have a degree, which can be diminished, and between 
reality and negation there is always a series of possible 
realities and possible lesser perceptions. Every colour, 
every temperature, has a degree, which, however small, is 
not the least possible. 

This attribute of quantities, that no part of them is the 
least possible, or simple, is called their continuity. So there 
is no part of space or time which is not itself space or time. 
Poizits and instants are only boundaries or limitations, 
which themselves presuppose the intuitions which they 
limit Of such boundaries, then, as elements, time and 
^ Vol. ii. p. 86, note. 
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space could never l)e composed. As generated by the 
productive imagination in the equal)lc lapse of time, they 
may also be regarded as equallyquanta. 

If this synthesis be interrupted, we have an of 

many phenomena, produced by the repetition of an ever- 
finishing synthesis. If I call twenty shillings a sum of 
money, I may rightly consider this as a continuous 
no part of which is the least possible, but might be a coin, 
containing under it further sul)divisions. But if I speak of 
twenty shillings as so many it were improper to call 
them a quantum of shilling.s; they arc an aggregate, or 
number. But in this number each unit is a quantum, and 
as such a continuum. 

All quantitie.s, whether extensive or intensive quanta, 
being continuou.s, We could here easily demonstrate with 
mathematical precision the proposition, that all change is 
continuous, did not the cau.sality of change lie quite beyond 
the reach of transcendental philosophy, and presuppose 
empirical principles. The understanding gives us no light 
a priori how a cause should be possible, which alters one 
condition of a thing into another, and besides in this par¬ 
ticular case only a certain number of the features of pheno¬ 
mena are affected, which experience alone can show us, 
while their cause is to be found in the unchangeable. As 
we are here using nothing but pure a priori fundamental 
concepts, we must postpone such inquiries. 

But we are in no want of evidence how important our 
Principle is, in anticipating perceptions, and in precluding 
false impressions drawn from their deficiency. It is ob¬ 
vious if all reality in perception must have a definite 
degree, separated from negation by an infinite gradation of 
lesser degrees, that no perception or experience can possibly 
prove a total absence of reality in phenomena. In other 
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words, we can never from experience demonstrate empty 
space or empty time. For such a thing can never be per¬ 
ceived, nor can it be inferred from, or brought to explain, 
the differences in degree of reality in any phenomenon. 
For though the whole intuition should be real in every part, 
yet there are infinite degrees between this and negation of 
reality in such intuition, regarded as an intensive quantity, 
though the extension may remain the same. 

Here is an example. Almost all physicists, perceiving a 
great difference of weight in the same volume or extension 
of different bodies, have inferred that this volume contained 
vacuities, but*in various measure. Who could have thought 
that these chiefly mathematical and mechanical inquirers 
would have based their conclusions on a metaphysical 
hypothesis—^a thing which they so studidusly avoid ? They 
assumed that the real in nature was homogeneous in every 
case, and only variable in the number of its parts, or ex¬ 
tensively. To this purely metaphysical assumption Kant 
opposes a transcendental proof, which does not indeed pre¬ 
tend to explain the differences in the filling of space, but 
destroys the notion that it can be explained by assuming 
empty spaces, and leaves the mind free to adopt some other 
explanation. We now see that though equal spaces be 
perfectly filled with matter, this matter has in quality a 
degree (say of resistance or of weight) which may be in¬ 
finitely various. Thus the heat of a room may diminish 
indefinitely without leaving a single particle of its space 
empty, [by filling them still completely, but with a lesser 
degree of its quality. ‘ I am not asserting this,' says Kant, 
‘ as a fact, but as a probability which overthrows a very pre¬ 
valent false assumption.' 

Nevertheless, this Anticipation of Perception does seem 
strange to an inquirer trained to traascendental reflection, 
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and so rendered cautious. How is it that the understanding 
can presiunc an a priori principle of distinction, in sensa¬ 
tion, al)Stracting from its empirical <|uality ? hor Iiere we 
are declaring synthetically a priori concerning that which is 
purely and specifically empirical This is tfic answer. 
I'he particular quality is always empirical, and in no sense 
a priori . But the Real, which cc>rres{K:>ncis to sensation 
generally, as opposed to negation or voidness, is nothing 
but a notion of being, and is a mere syntliesis (of (.fuantity 
and of quality) in empirical sensations generally. For 
without changing the quantity, and abstracting from it com¬ 
pletely, we can conceive a full sensation as' affecting us 
equally with an aggregate of lesser sensations conveyed to 
us separately, each in its own moment; so wc can antici¬ 
pate a priori that quality must fiavc intensive quitniit}\ just 
as we determined a priori that all {|uanlity must have a 
quality^ viz. continuity. 




CHAPTER XII 

THE DYNAMICAT. PRINCIt’I.ES 

• 

(3.) Analogies of Experience. —llicir I’rinciple is: 
Experience is only possible by represeniing a necessary com- 
bi?iation of perceptions} 

Proof. 

Experience is an empirical cognition, or one which 
determines an object by perceptions; and this of course by 
a synthesis of perceptions. This synthesis is not in the 
perceptions, but consists in their variety being combined in 
one consciousness \ this is the essential feature in cognising 
objects of sense. But as perceptions occur in accidental or 
contingent order in time, we cannot conceive any necessity 
in their combination derived from this source. Since, then, 

^ The First Edition has this principle in a clifTerent form, and Inings 
into prominence the element of time. ‘All phenomena as to their 
existence come a priori under rules of their mutual determination in a 
[portion of] time.* It is a mistake of Kimo Fischer to assert {Comm, p, 
107) that Kant in the Second Edition omitted the all important element 
of time in his analogies. He does the reverse, for instead of nicrely 
stating it, he adds a new paragraph under the title proof in wliich he 
argues it out. The reader should olmcrve that the reasoning in all these 
proofs is of a similar character. We see that the nemsiiym experience 
does not come {a) from the matter nor {l>) from the form of Sense, and 
therefore we conclude that it is due to the Understanding, 
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experience is a cognition of objects not as they arc acci¬ 
dentally represented in. time, but as they are in time ol)jcct- 
ively, and this pure time itself <xinnot l>e |)erceivcd, the a 
priori combination which determines ol)jccts can only be 
that of the categories and schemata which connect them a 
priori These carry with them necessity, and so a necessary 
com1,:)ination of perceptions l.)ecomes esscmtial to experience. 

The three modes of time are^— .Pmuuneme^ simmion^ 
and simuHaneity ^ from hence come our three rules. They 
are in fact phases of the one great form of all our em|)irical 
consciousness, vi^. the necessary unity of ai)peroeption in 
all time, wherel>y all perceptions must l)c mine^ and so 
l)ound together in one great chain. This a|)perception 
affects and orders the internal sense, of which it is the 
form. Thus ^all empirical time-determinations must come 
under rules of universal and a priori time^determination,* 
and these latter are the rules now under consideration. 

These Principles have the peculiarity that they concern, 
not phenomena and the synthesis which we make in in¬ 
tuiting them empirically, Imt only their existence and their 
mutual relation z.% regards this existence. This was stated 
above in our first sketch of the Principles, as we saw that 
the way in which any phenomenon must be apprehended 
can be so determined a priori as to give us a rule applicable 
to every particular case. But the existence of any pheno¬ 
menon cannot be known a priori^ or known determinately, 
so as to distinguish it from others, even if we could infer a 
priori some existence or other. 

For this reason Kant called the former two Principles 
mathematical, as showing that phenomena are only possible, 
in intuition as well as in perception, by reason of a mathe¬ 
matical synthesis, Even in the second case we construct 
the sun’s light, for example, which means our degree of 
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sensation, by combining 200,000 moonlights. These prin¬ 
ciples may therefore be called Constitutive (of phenomena). 
The others must be called in contrast Regtdaiive ^ (of the 
existence of phenomena). We cannot dream of having 
axioms and anticipations here. But although, when one 
perception is given to us in a time-relation with other 
(though undetermined) perceptions, we cannot say a priori 
what other and how much perception must be conjoined 
with it, we can still declare how they are necessarily com¬ 
bined in this mode, or particular description, of time. 
Philosophical are very different from mathematical analogies. 
These latter assert such an equality of qimntitative ratios 
that if the first three members be given, we can construct 
the last (as in the ordinary ‘ Rule of Three'). A Philoso¬ 
phical analogy ^ is an equation not of quantitative but of 
qualitative ratios, where the first three terms give us, not 
the fourth term itself, but the relation to a fourth term—in 
fact only a rule for seeking it in experience, and an attribute 
by which to recognise it there. An analogy of experience 
is then a rule which gives us unity of experiences in various 
phenomena, and is accordingly a Principle merely regulative 
of phenomena. The same remark holds good of the 
Postulates of empirical thinking generally, which regard the 
form, the matter, and the relation of perception to our em¬ 
pirical thinking generally. All these regulative Principles 
differ from the constitutive, not in certainty, but in the 
nature of their evidence. 

It is of great importance to observe here that all these 
synthetical principles have their meaning and validity not 

1 They are regulative of inUntions, but nevertheless ‘are constitu¬ 
tive in relation to exprimee^ inasmuch as they render the concepts 
without which experience could not exist, possible a prion* {Kriiik, 
p. 407). 

® Cf. vol- ii. p. 162, note, for an example. 
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in tlie tratisceridentalj but in the etninrica! use of the uncler- 
Htancling ; we inu.st hence Kulminie iIhp plieiioincna not 
directly under the Categories,, l)iit tinder their sdteniata, 
which are the exemplifications of the Categories in Time. 
These schemata are merely (cf. above, p. 146) sensuously 
restricted syntheses of tlie functions of the imre Categories. 
The pure Category has no stieli resiricticai. 'Hence we can 
only coml)ine phenoniena by means of iAese 'I'rinciples 
according to an with the logical and universal unity 

of the Categories* ■ Wlnle therefore we use llie pure Cate¬ 
gory in the statement of the Principle, we must employ in 
the application of the l'¥inciiile tfic sdicmatised Caitegory, 
which is its restricted formula, and wludi will give us the 
key to its use. 

A. FiH.s'r Anai.oov. 

jy/m/k of titc Jkrmitmmx of Suhshtrm\ 

In ail suemsion of plmtomemt substamr. remains per" 
manenti and Us Quantum in nature neitber inereases nor 
dimimshes. This statement varies slightly from that of the 
First Edition, which asserts that all phenomena contain the 
.permanent as the olijcct itself, and the change¬ 

able as its mere determination, or way in wdiich the object 
exists. 

Proof. 

Phenomena are in time, in which alone, as the unchange¬ 
able substratum, or permanent form of internal' intu,ition, 
simultamity and sequence are represented. But ^ 
itsdf c^^j^|_be aggreJtelldpA We must therefore /md Jn 
the objects o| perc§£tion the jenistraUnn whic:h rei>rescn^ 
relation to whidi wc appreiicnd change or 
simultaneity. If .this were not so, the very notion of the 
unity of time and its consequences just stated were im- 
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possible. But if we turn to phenomena, that which is the 
substratum of all that is real is known, Hence 

tiie permanent element, by which all time-relations of pheno¬ 
mena can alone be determined, is the substance in the pheno¬ 
mena, or the real element, which always remains the same, 
as the substratum of modifications. As this (ex hypothesi) 
can never alternate, its quantum can never be 
diminished in nature. 

This proof requires fuller development, being at first 
sight both obscure and inconclusive. Kant accordingly 
adds: our apprehetisioti of multiplicity is ever successive 
and changing.* We can therefore never know whether as 
objects of expeiience its parts are simultaneous or successive, 
if it have not something permanent and as its 

Change anH simultaneity are only so many modes of the 
existence of this permanent In it alone, therefore, are 
time-relations (viz. the two just mentioned) possible, and 
thus the permanent is ^\t juhstratim^- 0 ^ our empirical re¬ 
presentation of time itself, and expresses this time as the 
constant correlatum of all existence and change in pheno¬ 
mena, For alternation affects not t ime its elf, but j)hehQ: 
mena in June. By comparison’^ltK tfie permanent, and 
thus alone, does existence in various parts of the ever-fleet¬ 
ing equable time-series become a quantum^ which we call 
duration. Consequently, as time itself cannot be appre¬ 
hended, this permanent in phenomena is the substratum of 
all time-determinations, hence of the synthesis of pheno¬ 
mena, hence the condition of the possibility of experience 
itself. I n all phenomena t he permanent, is the obiecLitself 

the; phenpmenal_s^^^^^^^ ; all that.alters .is ..b.ut a,„„dQter- 

mination of this substance. 

Philosophers have at all times agreed with the vulgar in 
assuming this distinction, but expressed themselves a little 
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more precisely, and have said : in all changes the suktance 
remains, jind the aeddenis only alter. But, says Kant, I 
can find nowhere any trace of proof for this very synthetical 
proposition; it is also seldom placed, as it ought to be, at 
the head of the pure a priori laws of nature. To say that 
suhiana is permanent, is a mere tautology. For this per¬ 
manence is the sole ground for our ap|)!ying the Category 
of ^ substance to phenomena, It should rather liavc been 
proved that there zoas sonucthing permanent in all pheno¬ 
mena. As thkjypth^^^^^^^ proposition could never 

dogmatically^ from mere concepts, and as 
no one ever considered that such propositions arc limited 
to the sphere of possil>le experience, and so provable only 
by its possibility being shown to dei>end on them*—under 
these circumstances it was of course assumed, as being a 
i^(^sary^;^ 

The philosopher who determined the wciglit of smoke 
by substracting that of the ashes from that of the wood 
burnt, postulated that even by fire sul).stancc or matter 
cannot be destroyed, but only changed in its form. 

. I Similarly the proposition ex ni kiio nihil //4 .is bnt a c onse- 

|quencejof the Prm'aple of^^FCTmanence, or of the constant 
I presence of the subject proper in phenomena. Being Jhe 
Isubstratum of all time-determination, it must have been so 
|in_ all^ past time, as well as now and' henceforth. We can 
therefore only call a phenbinendn substance l^ecause we 
postulate its existence in all time—a thing inadequately 
expressed by permanence^ except that future duration is 
inseparably bound up with the necessity of permanence 
‘ a parte ante. Thus the ancients never separated these 
statements: 

'*Gigm 

De aiMlo nihil, m nihilum nil posse reverti,^ 

V'" 
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which we do, because we^sely,agply^then^^ 
and therefore suppose they might shake the dependence of 
the world on an ultimate cause. But they do apply strictly 
to phenomena, and to them alone, as the unity of these in 
experi ence would be impossible if new substances originiated. 
We have no other way of representing the unity of time 
than by the identity of the substratum, which unites with 
its bond all alteration. This permanence is accordingly 
nothing more than the way we have of representing to 
ourselves the existence of things (in phenomenon), 

IT We call particular attention to this argument on the 
nature of the substratum of phenomenal objects, as of the 
last importance when we come to consider Kant’s 
tion^of JdeaUsffu It contains the really funda mental con- 
tras t between his system and that of Berkeley; nay, it 
constitutes, perhaps, the most peculiar feature of the whole 
Kritik. All other idealists, or preachers of the Relativity 
of knowledge, had assumed that the substratum of pheno¬ 
menal objects was identical with the things per se. Berke¬ 
ley in particular denied any such substratum, on the grounds 
that being heterogeneous from phenomena, it could never be 
perceived by any human faculty. Now Kant used tliis 
very argument against our knowledge of things per Si\ yet 
here he supports and explains our notion of substance, as 
phenomenal, though a substratum, and separate from each 
of our representations. It is the abolisliing of this sub¬ 
stratum, because he confounded it with things per se^ 
which brings Berkeley under Kant’s censure of making our 
external experience mere illusion—a censure which lias 
often puzzled commentators, and made them charge Kant 
with injustice to his predecessor. But we must carefully 

^ thrw.UiiQgs—(Fy''lq>resenta- 

tions; (2) the substance or sulil?tfilunrin whicli tliey inhere 
I N 
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: as phenomena, which must he in Hi')acc and time, and is 
'therefore itself phenomenal; (3) a hidden thing per se, 
Iwhiclt l)y it.s action, likewise occult, [produces in us both 
''the changing representations and the notion of their sub¬ 
stratum in space, but is totally unlike either, and may be 
one or many, the same for internal and for external pheno¬ 
mena, or diverse-—this we can never telld' It will: at onc^ 
be seen that Kant^s origiimlity lies in Ihe^ position given to 
the second^^, element. Its iKtrinanence need not be a per¬ 
ception, . l)ut a representation that we always can have 
perceptions,' l:>ecaiise we are always in time, and we 
'Can only kn'OW this l.)y having percx'ition in time. It 
is then a representation of ttie permanent, not a per¬ 
manent representation,*^ which forms tlte phenomenal sub¬ 
stratum of the qualities of l>odics. In a former exposition 
of this passage, appended to Kuno Fischer’s Commentary, 
this all-important doctrine was not made dean We trust 
there will no longer be any doul)! or difficulty as to Kant’s 
'meaning.. 

The particular ways, in which a substance exists are 
called its aceHeniSf which are always real, as affecting 'the 
exlsU^e of ^ the substance; negations are merely assertions of 
their absence. If we choose to assert a separate existence 
for any of' these real accidents, as, 'for example, for m'Otion, 

^ In direct proof of this sabdivwion of i«l:)8lrata, cf. voL ii* p. 2«3, 

' where, in discussing the relation 'Of Phe'nomeRa ant'l Noiirn'Cna (First 
Edition), he says; * Bui as ta the rmsm whjf w, mi satkjed tt^Uh the 
substratum of smsiMlityf have ouided mtimmm.to ike phimmemd' tic* 
Perhaps we should not have spoken of these latter (noumena) as sub¬ 
stratum, an, expression which Kant uses in the phenomenal sense, but 
it will 'Serve to put 'our meaning more clearly, with this remark as to 
Kant’s use here added, for the sake of accuracy. He shows in the„ 
must understand the word noumenotvif. 
.applied' to things ''"pir so* ^ ......"" 

^ Cf. note to second Preface, ■hCritik^ p., xli. mb fin. 
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as an accident of matter, it is called inherence, as opposed 
to the subsistence of the substance. As many mistakes 
may thus arise, it is better and more accurate to speak of 
accidents as above, and call them the ways in which the 
existence of substance is positively determined. But as it 
is impossible to avoid separating them logically from sub- | 
stance, and contrasting them with it, the Category of Sub-1 
stance is placed under the head of Relation—rather as con-1 
taining the conditions of such, than as being itself a 
relation. 

From the same point of view we can now clear up the 
notion of change, which is not the origination or extinction 
of the object'changed, but a _mode of its existence, following 
upon another. The object is consiani, and its condition 
only alters. This paradox therefore is true: that only the 
permanent (or substance) is changed, the transient suffers 
no change, but alternation, or substitution of one deter¬ 
mination for another. It follows that changes only can be 
perceived in substances, never absolute origination or ex¬ 
tinction. For if we would pass from not-being to being, 
there must be a time when the object which originates is 
not yet As empty time is no object of perception, we 
could only perceive it by placing in it things which last up 
to the moment when the new thing originates. If so, it 
would only be a determination of these things regarded as 
permanents. The same difficulties meet us if we try to 
conceive extinction. There is only one tim e, in which all 
different times are placed not as co-exlstent, but as success¬ 
ive, and accordingly permanence is a necessary condition, 
under which alone we can determine phenomena, as things 
or objects, in possible experience. The empirical criterion ', 
of this substantiality will be discussed in connection with the 
next analogy. 
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IT Perhaps Kant should have here stated as a legitimate 
inference of the Principle, that we regard substance in 
general as one, and of the same kind. Being tlie substratum 
which represents to us the single time in which all our ex¬ 
perience takes place, and not being identical with its mani¬ 
festations, which constantly vary, we regard this sum of real 
substance in the world as one, identical and indcstructil)lc, 
iWe shall see that as to the criterion of its presence he 
xgrees with Hamilton in making resistance and its modes 
:he proper proof of permanence. Ikit we must first under¬ 
stand clearly his notions as regards adim^ before this feature 
in his system can be clearly explained. 


y B. Second Analogy. 

Prhicipk of succession in time according' io ilw law 0/ 
Causality. 

All changes come under the law of Cause and Ilffeci} 
Proof. 

All apprehension of multiplicity is with us successive, 
but whether the parts are successive in the object, as well 
as in our apprehension, is another question. We may 
doubtless call all conscious representations objects^ l>ut 
what this word means, apart from mere representation, re¬ 
quires deeper investigation. As mere representations they 
can in no wise be distinguished from our apprehension of 

^ The original form was: Everything which happens (begins to lie) 
presupposes something, which it follows according to a mie. With his 
usual love of repetition, Kant added in the Second Edition two pamgra|)hs 
entitled Proof, which merely repeat what follows after in the original 
edition. We therefore-omit commenting on them. The same remark 
holds good ot almost all the paragraphs inserted in the Second Edition 
immediately after the statements of the Principles. 
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them, and are always successive. Were these objects things 
per se^ no one could possibly guess from their representa^ 
tions in us how matters stood in the objects themselves, for 
we can only know them by our successive representations. 
It remains for me to determine what combination in time 
belongs to the manifold of intuition apart from our apprehen¬ 
sion, which is always successive. For example, I apprehend 
the parts of a house successively, and yet no one thinks that 
these parts are themselves successive. Yet remember that this 
house is no thing per se^ but a phenomenon. What, then, is i 
understood by the question : How is multiplicity connected j 
in the phenomena, which are in themselves nothing? For f 
here the sum of our representations is contrasted with our 
separate representations, and we desire to investigate their 
agreement It is evident that on Kantian principles we are 
concerned here with nothing but the formal conditions of 
empirical truth, or of correspondence between cognition and 
its object; and phenomena can only be considered separate 
from the acts of our apprehension, if they come under some 
necessary rule (imposed, of course, by the understanding), 
which distinguishes them from every other apprehension and 
makes a specific sort of combination necessary. That in 
the phenomenon which contains the condition of this 
necessary rule of apprehension, is the object.^ 

As we cannot empirically perceive creaJjQ n or exti nction, 
any apprehension of an event is, a .perq^tm-Toil^^ 
another (pos itive) perception. But though all our perceptions 
are successive, in some we perceive that the sequence cannot 

^ This ‘conclitian,’ Mr. Stirling tells us, is the Category (p. 29S, 
ioc. Hi.) It is not so. There must be something in a Sense 
Apprehension which determines us to apply one Category rather than 
another to it j and this * cue ^ is what Kant means by the ‘ condition 
of the necessary rule of apprehension,* viz. that in the sensation units 
which demands any specific Category. 
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be reversed. When, for example, I see a boat carried down a 
river, I cannot reverse the order, and apprehend the boat at 
first below, and then above in the parts of the river 
observed. In apprehending a house, on the contrary, I can 
begin with any part indifferently. Here there is no rule. 
But in the other case, which is an event that happens, there 
is necessary order, and therefore a rule.^ 

In this case, then, the subjective sequence of apprehension 
: must be deduced from the objective sequence^ which gives a 
; necessary rule to the arbitrary order of the former. I 

can distinguish phenomena from my apprehension of them, 
and say that it is determined by them. The rule implies 
that in the antecedents of every event are to be found the 
conditions upon which the event necessarily follows; but the 
rule will not allow me to reverse the order, and determine 
the antecedents from the event, for the order in time can¬ 
not be reversed, and this is a necessary condition of the 
rule. Were there no such antecedents, and no such rule, 
then all the sequences of our perception would be merely 
subjective, and we should possess a mere play of representa¬ 
tions referring to no object, as the order might be reversed 

^ Mr. Stirling’s objection to Kant’s proof comes to this. The 
irreversibility of the sequence, and therefore the necessity, lies in the 
facts themselves, and hence the Category is superfluous {miiradici&ry^ 
as Von Kirchmann says). Now the aUf viz. that in the sense apprehen¬ 
sion which calls for the Category, is in the facts themselves; but the 
necessity is not and cannot be. A child has the same sense experience 
as an adult, but there is no notion of necessity for it, as it has not ap¬ 
plied the Category. When irreversibility has been cognised, the Cate¬ 
gory is already applied. 

Schopenhauer misinterpreted the whole proof, for he thought that 
Kant’s position was that sequence implied causality. All that Kant 
said was that those sequences are causal which are irreversible. Atten¬ 
tion to this point will enable the student to answer Mr. Caird’s criti¬ 
cisms, which have, been fully discussed by Prof. Watson, as well m by 
Mr, Stirling. 
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at pleasure. We should then not have two ssfa^es of the 
object in succession, but one apprehension following another 
subjectively, without determining any object for us. It is 
only by making my subjective apprehension objective by 
means of the rule that I can ever have experience of an event 

This view opposes the old empirical derivation of causes 
from the observation of uniform consequences [in fact from 
what J. S. Mill calls the Method of Agreement], Were this 
the real derivation of the notion, it would of course lose, 
with its a priori character, its objective universality and 
necessity. But the case is quite similar to that of space 
and time, as regards which we only draw clear notions from 
experience, because we have ourselves put them into ex¬ 
perience, and even made experience possible by doing so. 
We shall not deny that experience is of use in giving us 
clear examples of the rule; but the existence of the rule as 
a condition of the synthetical unity of phenomena in time 
is nevertheless the a priori basis of this very experience. 

We are therefore called upon to show by an example 
that even in experience we never attribute the sequence to 
the object, nor separate it from our subjective apprehension, 
except for a rule compelling us to adopt one peculiar 
order of perceptions; nay, more, that this compulsion is 
what makes succession in the object possible. Seeing that 
all our representations are equally internal modifications 
given to us in the lapse of time, how is it that we add to 
them an object,—in other words, that over and above their 
subjective reality, as modifications (of mind), we give them 
an objective reality? It cannot be a mere reference of 
some representations to some other, for then the same 
question must still arise as regards that other. What, then, 
* is this new dignity, this reference to an object^ which we give 
our representation ? On investigation it will be found to 
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affect representations in no other way than conil)ining them 
necessarily in a particular way, and so subjecting them to a 
rule ; it is only by means of this rule that they on tlie other 
hand obtain an objective signification. As all my ai>prehen“ 
sion is successive, it is only when I assume a necessary 
reference to an antecedent state that I assert an event, or 
that something has happened; that is to say, I cognise an 
object, which I put into a definite place in time, a place 
fixed by the foregoing circumstances. To say, then, that 
something happens, implies an antecedent, which defines 
the time. But this time must l>e fixed by a rule, which 
cannot be reversed, and moreover the antecedent must l)e 
necessarily followed by the event in question. Hence 
arises an order among our representations, in tliat the present 
points to an antecedent state, which, though an undeter¬ 
mined correlate, refers to its conscciuent as determining it, 
and necessarily connected with it in the series of time If 
it be a formal condition of our perceptions that the prior 
moment of time determines the posterior, it is of course a 
necessary law of the empirical representation of time that 
phenomena, by which alone we can know empirically this 
continuity in time, should be similarly determined. 

No experience is possible without the understanding, 
and its first duty is to render objects not distinct, as former 
philosophers have said, but possihle. This is done by trans¬ 
ferring to phenomena and their existence the order of time, 
and assigning to them a fixed place in it This place is 
fixed not by the relation of phenomena to absolute time, as 
it cannot be apprehended per se, but to one another. An 
event, then, is a perception belonging to possible experience, 
which becomes actual by my regarding the phenomenon to 
be determined in place as to time, and so by my regarding 
it as an object, which I can always find by a rule in the 
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connection of my perceptions. The rule is, that there are 
antecedent conditions, upon which the event necessarily 
follows. Consequently, says Kant, the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason is [in this sense, viz.], as to succession in time, the 
basis of possible experience. 

After again recapitulating, for about the tenth time, the 
momenta of his proof, Kant approaches a new difficulty. 
We have hitherto confined the law of Causality to succes¬ 
sions, whereas, in fact, it applies to simultaneous pheno¬ 
mena. A room is warmed by a fire now present in it. 
Here, then, is cause and effect, but no succession in time. 
The greater part of the efficient causes in nature are of this 
kind, and their effects are only consequences^ because the 
cause does not produce its whole effect in an instant But 
in the moment, when the effect first originates, it must 
be [as it were, in contact, and] simultaneous with the 
causality of its cause, for had this causality ceased for 
an instant, the effect could not have arisen. It is not, 
then, the lapse^ but the order of time which is of import¬ 
ance ; the interval may be evanescent^ but still the time- 
relation remains. If I place a bullet on a soft cushion, 
it produces a cavity, which is simultaneous with the 
bullet But I nevertheless distinguish them by the 
time-relation of their dynamical connection. The cavity 
follows upon my laying the bullet down ; the bullet will not 
follow upon the cavity, supposing it otherwise produced. 

This Causality leads us to the notion of action, action to 
that of force, and so we reach that of substance. Kant 
declines to turn aside in his discussion of synthetical a priori 
cognition for the sake of expounding mere analyses, but 
here makes an exception as regards the empirical criterion of 
substance^ so far as it appears to manifest itself better and 
more easily by action than by the permanence of the pheno- 
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menon. Where action is—that is, efficiency and force-—there 
must we seek for substance, the seat of a fruitful source of 
phenomena. But if we proceed to explain what we mean 
by substance, it is hard to avoid reasoning in a circle. 
How can we directly infer from an action the j^ermanence of 
that which acts, and yet this is the essential and peculiar 
attribute of phenomenal substance ? The problem cannot 
be solved by the ordinary analytical method, but presents 
to Kant no peculiar difficulty. Action implies the relation 
of the subject of the Causality to its effect^ Now, as all 
effects consist in events, which are changeable and success¬ 
ive, the ultimate subject of the changealjle is the permanent^ 
as being the substratum of all that changes, and this i.s sub¬ 
stance. For according to the Principle of Causality actions 
are always the first cause of all alterations of phenomena, 
and cannot therefore be in a subject which itself altens, as 
this alteration must then be determined l>y other actions, 
and another subject Action is accordingly a sufficient 
criterion of substantiality, without my requiring to seek out 
permanence by a comparison of perceptions, in which way 
we could hardly obtain the strict universality required in 
the notion of substance. That the first subject of the 
causality of all origination and disappearance cannot itself 
originate and disappear in the field of phenomena, is a cer¬ 
tain inference, and coincides with the notion of substance 
in phenomena.*-^ 

^ This is Kant's consistent definition of action, which shows that he 
distinguishes between the cause and its causality in a manner foreign to 
Hamilton and Mansel. 

The result of this argument Is that the permanent k the fimtil- 
taneous condition, not the cause, m Kuno Fkcher seems to untkritand 
it {Comm* p. 119), for Kant expressly states {Kritik^ p* 259), that sub¬ 
stance and accident do not stand in the relation of a regressive series. 
But the question remains, Wke^ effects suggest to us action, m dls- 
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When something happens, the mere happening, apart 
from the particular thing that happens, the passage from 
the non-existence of a state to its existence, is worth in¬ 
vestigating. Affecting not substance, but its states, it is 
only a change, not an origination from nothing. If this 
origination is regarded as proceeding from a foreign cause, 
we call it creation, which cannot be admitted in phenomena, 
as its very possibility would destroy the unity of experience. 
What may happen if I regard things per $e is not here 
under discussion. But how a thing can change its state in 
time, we have not the least notion a priori. We require 
actual forces empirically given to' us. But the form of 
every change, as opposed to the matter, this can be deter¬ 
mined by the law of Causality and the conditions of time 
a priori. Observe, says Kant in a note, that I am not 
speaking of the change of relations generally, as when a 
body moves uniformly, but of a change of state, as when it 
changes the quantity of its motion. 

We now approach another inference. When a substance 
changes its state, the new state even when only differing 
in quantity from the first is related to it as to o or non- 

tinguished from mere causality ? This question Kant has answered in 
pp. 169, 379 of the Kriiikj where he distinctly suggests impenetrahility. 
He is still more explicit in p. 193 (when discussing Leibnitz’s system): 
^ Substance in space we only cognise through forces operative in it [the 
term fora is with him equivalent to action] either drawing others to¬ 
wards itself (attraction) or preventing others from entering into itself 
(repulsion and impenetrability); wc know of no other properties that 
make up the notion of substance phenomenal in space, and which we 
term matter.’ In other words, while we attribute other qualities of a 
substance to causes acting upon it from without itself, we consider im¬ 
penetrability (Locke’s solidily) as the action of the substance itself upon 
us. This is the plain, common sense belief. The reader will see that 
Hamilton might have found both his division of the Qualities of bodies 
into three classes, and the importance of Resistance and its modes, in 
Kant’s system. 
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existence, for even in this case h — which did not l)cfore 
exist, has come into being. How does a thing pass from 
this a to <^? Between any two moments there is time, and 
between any tw^o states a distinction, which has a {piantity 
(by our Axiom of Intuition). Every change, tlien, takes 
place in the time-interval between tlie moment wliicli deter¬ 
mines the former and the moment which determines the 
latter condition. But every change has a cause showing 
its causality through the whole time in which the efTect is 
being originated. It follows that all clianges are produced 
not suddenly, but gradually, and through lesser degrees 
continuously up to the full result. Ilie action of Causality, 
so far as it is homogeneous, Kant Cidls a moment, "['he 
change does not consist in these moments, l>ut is gene¬ 
rated by them as their effect, 'riu's is tlie hm of Conthmity 
of all changes depending on the fact that ncitlier time nor 
anything appearing in time can l>e a minimum. No dis¬ 
tinction of state can l)e the smallest |)OSHil)lc, and so there 
are infinite gradations from o to any given state a. 

The uses of this Principle in the science of nature do 
not concern us; but how such a Principle, however right 
and obvious, can be possible a priori, this is worthy of note, 
as there are so many pretended extensions of our knowledge 
by pure reason, without proper deduciion, in our critical 
sense. 

It is simply this. Every increase in our emiiirical know¬ 
ledge is nothing but an additional determination of our 
internal sense, a progress in the determination of time, 
whatever the objects may be. Accordingly, every transition 
in perception to some succeeding perception is a gradual 
generation, of the latter in time, which is always a ciiiantity, 
through degrees, which are consequently never absolute 
minima. Thus, then, we can assert a law rr priori con- 
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cerning changes as regards their form. The understanding, 
by means of the unity of its apperception, enables us to 
determine all the places in this time continuously, through 
the series of causes and effects, which impose a necessary 
order and sequence. 

C. Third Analogy. 

Principle of Co-existence^ after the law of muttial action 
in comnmnity. 

All substances^ so far as they can be perceived as being 
together m space, are in syste7natic {durchgcingiger) mutual 
action, or community?- 

Proof. 

Things are said to be simultaneous empirically when 
their perceptions can follow mutually, as, for example, I may 
perceive the earth and then the moon, or vice versa ; or 
I can consider the various parts of a house in any order I 
please. This means that they co-exist in the same time. 
But I cannot perceive time itself, and take these perceptions 
out of it, and all perception is successive; so, then, without 
some further clue, I should merely infer that the one is 
there, when the other is not, and vice versa, but not that 
the objects were simultaneous, that where one is the other 
must be also, in order that the perceptions may succeed 
each other mutually. We require, then, a concept of the 
understanding to declare this simultaneity to be objective. 
But the relation of substances, one of which contains deter¬ 
minations based upon the other, is the relation of influence ; 

^ The Fir.st Edition isnot at all so cautiously worded: ' All substances, 
so far as they are together, stand in systematic community (mutual 
action).’ 
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and if this be reciprocal, it is the relation of Community, or 
reciprocal action. The simultaneity of substances in ex¬ 
perience cannot be cognised, except under this sui>position, 
which is accordingly a condition of the possibility of things 
as objects of experience. 

If It will be noted that Kant carefully avoids stating 
this law as one of reciprocal causation—:in error into which 
Kuno Fischer and other commentators have fallen. The 
statement of the Principle in the Second Edition confines 
Community to relations of space, and we think rightly. 
For there it is strictly true that if our experience is to have 
any unity or connection, the places of all ol ijects are mutually 
determined by each other. I determine the place of a 
table, a room, a house, a town, by its relation to other 
simultaneous objects—nay more, the very earth itself by its 
position in the Solar System. These objects do not stand 
in the relation of reciprocal cause and effect, liut in that of 
mutual influence, or community, as Kant has above strictly 
and accurately defined. The exposition of the First lidition, 
which follows that inserted in the Second under the head of 
proofs is not so accurate, though of greater length, and con¬ 
tains a statement which has led to this misunderstanding. 

* That only can determine the position of anything in time 
which is the cause of it, and [or ?] of its determinations. 
Therefore must every substance (for it can only be a con¬ 
sequence as regards its determinations) contain within itself 
the causality of certain determinations in another, and at 
the same time the effects of the causality of this other—in 
other words, they must be in dynamical community, or 
reciprocal action.' It is not correct to speak of the place 
occupied in space by a substance as part of its causality, 
and yet this is the principal Aground of determination' 
which it possesses as regards other substances. We hold, 
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then, that Kant, when inserting his new paragraph, should 
have modified his old proof. But to resume. 

The word community may mean either communio or 
commercium. We use it in the latter sense, as that without 
which the former could never have been ascertained. We 
can see in experience that but for mutual relations, but for 
a continuity of perceptions, influencing each other (at least 
as regards place) in space, we could never proceed from 
one perception to another. There may be such a thing as 
empty space if you like, but its occurrence in the field of 
phenomena would break up and destroy the unity and 
system of our experience. This conmiercium^ then, controls 
our ever successive apprehensions, and compels us to place 
those substances which are subject to it, not as successive, 
but as simultaneous, and objectively so. Thus phenomena 
are brought together into a co7nposUu7n reah^ or system of 
simultaneously existing objects. 

The three dynamical relations, which are the sources of 
all others, are therefore Inherence, Consequence, and Com¬ 
position. 

By Nature, in the empirical sense, we understand the 
connection of phenomena in their existence, according to 
fixed rules. There are therefore certain laws or rules, 
which are a priori conditions of nature; on those the em¬ 
pirical rules must depend. Our analogies express the unity 
of nature in this connection of phenomena under certain 
exponents, which express nothing but the relation of time 
(as comprising all existence) to the unity of apperception. 
They declare as their whole result: that all phenomena 
must be comprised within a smgle Nature, since without 
their a priori unity, no unity of experience or determination 
of objects in it would be possible* 

Kant's method of proof in establishing these transcend- 
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ental laws of nature is declared by him a model according 
to which all such demonstrations must proceed* He con¬ 
trasts it with the dogmatic method, by mere analysis of con¬ 
cepts. By this method such synthetical Principles could 
never be attained, for where is the medium, the a (cf. aliove, 
p. 36 ) in which we arc to seek the evidence of such syn¬ 
thesis ? It is in the possibility of experience, as a system 
or complex of cognitions, or acts of knowing, under which 
all the objects of cognition must come. Here we found 
rules of synthetical unity a friori^ and so atiticipated nature. 
It was for want of this clue that so many aljortivc attempts 
have been made to prove the Principle of Siiffident Reason. 
The other Analogies, though often assumed, were never 
even stated, which could not have been the case had the 
infallible clue of the Categories l)een known. Tims the unity 
of the world, he adds in a note, is a mere inference from 
our,/rhird Aiualogy; and were not the mutual influence of 
objects a necessary condition of their very existence, the 
unity of their connection could not be inferred from it. 
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(4.) The Postulates of Empirical Thinking Gene¬ 
rally. 

1. What agrees with the forjii^ conditions of experience 
(intuition and concepts) impossible. 

2. What is connected with the material conditions of 
experience (sensation) is actual. 

3. What has its connection with the actual, determined < 
according to universal conditions of experience, is (exists)! 
necessary. 

§ I. Exposition. The Categories of Modality have this 
peculiarity, that as predicates they do not increase the attri¬ 
butes of the subject, but only alter its relation to our know¬ 
ing faculty. Let the concept of a thing be ever so perfect, 
I may still inquire whether it is possible or actual, or if so, 
whether it be necessary \ and each of these mean, what re¬ 
lation has it to our faculties of experience ? ^ These Prin¬ 
ciples of Modality are, then, nothing but expositions of the 

^ Hence it is that Kant afterwards calls propositions of existence 
subjectively synthetical, as adding no objective predicate; and hence it 
is, probably, that older philosophers sought to discover existence analy¬ 
tically in the notion of God. Locke, however, saw the distinction, un¬ 
consciously perhaps, but nevertheless clearly, and accordingly separates 
judgments of existence into a fourth class, distinct from both analytical 
and objectively synthetical judgments. 
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notions of possibility, actuality, and necessity in their em¬ 
pirical use, and also restrictions of all Categories to mere 
empirical use. For if these Categories are to l)e anything 
more than mere analytical expressions of the form of thinking, 
and are to apply to thmgs^ they must lie applied to possible 
experience, in which alone these things can be given us, 

§ 2. The Postulate of Possibility, The objective form 
of experience in general contains all the syntheses necessary 
for cognising objects. A concept implying a synthesis is 
void, and applies to no ol)ject, except the synthesis is 
borrowed from experience (as in empirical concepts\ or is an 
a prioj’-i condition of experience (as in pure mieepts\ which 
still belongs to experience, as its ol)ject must lie there found. 
It is, of course, a necessary logical condition that the con¬ 
cept shall contain no contradiction, Init this is far from 
proving the objective reality of the object denoted !)y it 
For example, a liilinear figure is not self contradictory; its 
impossiliility depends on the conditions of space, in which 
we must construct it; these conditions have objective reality, 
because they contain in them the general form of experience. 
The Postulate is therefore of great importance* Supposing 
I represent to myself the pure Categories of Substance, of 
Causality, of Community, how can I infer from these arbitrary 
syntheses themselves that they are to be found in the field 
of experience ? I can only discover their objective reality 
and transcendental truth by perceiving that they express a 
priori the relations of all our perceptions, and they are thus 
independent indeed of experience, l>ut not of the form of 
experience and its synthetical unity. 

But if we endeavour to construct new notions of sub¬ 
stances, forces, and community from the matter of our per¬ 
ception, without finding in experience itself examples of 
such connections (syntheses), we are adopting 'mere halliicina- 
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tions, with no evidence of their possibility. Such imaginary 
notions cannot be deduced from the a priori conditions of 
experience, but must have their possibility shown a posteriori^ 
or not at all. A substance permanently present in space, 
without filling it, like the tertium quid of philosophers, a 
peculiar power of intuiting the future, without inferring it, 
or a power of being in a community of thought with other 
men, however distant from us—^these are concepts whose 
possibility has no basis, as not being founded on the known 
laws of experience. They are not self-contradictory, but 
have no claim to objective reality, or the possibility of such 
an object as we here imagine. Here Kant is not concerned 
with possibilities derived from experience, but with those 
through a priori concepts, and such cannot be obtained 
from mere concepts, but from the objective conditions of 
experience generally. 

It might be thought that the possibility of a triangle 
could be inferred from our concept of it, which is quite 
independent of experience, and to which we can give an 
object by a pure a priori construction. But this is after all 
only the form of an object, and would remain a creature of 
the imagination, the possibility of which is doubtful, until 
we see that space is the formal condition of all external 
phenomena, and that the very same formative synthesis by 
which we construct the triangle a priori is exercised in 
apprehending a phenomenon and obtaining from it an 
empirical concept; then such an object becomes possible. 
The same can be shown in any'other case, such as that of 
continuous quantity, etc. 

§ 3. The Postulate of Actuality requires perception or 
conscious sensation, not indeed of the object itself, but of 
its connection with some actual perception, according to the 
analogies of experience. In the mere concept of a thing not 
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a single mark of its existence can ever be discovered. 
However complete internally, all this has nothirig to do 
with the question, Is it given to us?—given in such 
manner that the perception might come to us l)efore the 
concept. For perception is the matter of the concept, and 
alone gives it actuality. Prior to the perception of the 
thing, however, and therefore comparatively ir prim] wc can 
assert it to be actual, when we infer it by the analogies 
from other actual perceptions; but these tel! us that if we 
pursue the clue given us, or that if our senses were more 
acute, we should have actual pcrcei)tion of it. Such, for 
example, is the case of magnetic particles, which our senses 
are too coarse to perceive directly. But wc must strictly 
follow the laws of the empirical connection of [phenomena. 

II These rules for proving actual existence mediately 
arc directly opposed to idealism in the ordinary sense, which 
asserts the actuality of mental phenomena, but will not con¬ 
cede it to anything else. Kant accordingly turn.s aside here 
to give (in the Second Edition) his celebrated and much 
decried Refutation of Idealism, As the clear understanding 
of this argument will require a comparison of other passages, 
and also some polemical discussion, we shall postpone it to 
a separate chapter, and shall here follow the remainder of 
the exposition as regards the Postulates of Modality, 

§ 4. The Postulate of Necessity of course regards 
material necessity in existence, not logical necessity in the 
combination of concepts. But as actuality can be inferred 
only comparatively a priori *l)y the connection of percetitions, 
so this necessity must be inferred, as necessarily implied by 
it; and as there"is no existence necessarily given on con¬ 
dition of others,.except the effects of given causes, it is not 
the existence of substances, but of their states, wliich we 
can know to be necessary, and this in consequence of other 
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states which imply them as their effects. Hence the 
criterion of necessity is simply the law of possible experience, 
that every event is determined a priori by its cause in 
phenomena. So we cognise the necessity of effects in nature, 
of which the causes are given us, and the law reaches no 
further, not even to the existence of things as substances, 
for we cannot perceive them as empirical effects. The law, 
therefore, that every event is hypothetically necessary is a 
rule of necessary existence, without which we can have no 
nature. In other words, in mundo non datur casus is an a 
priori law of nature, and this necessity being hypothetical 
is rational. So is the other brocard, non datur fatuni. 
These laws bind the myriad variety of changes into one 
nature, or synthetical unity imposed by the understanding. 
The first is properly a consequence of the Principle of 
Causality, the second of those of Modality. The Continuity 
of time shown in the earlier Principles adds another, in 
mundo 7 ion datur saitus; that of space, a fourth, ?ion datur 
hiatus, as we saw that a vacuum was inadmissible. These 
Principles being of transcendental origin can be ranged 
according to the clue of the Categories, and Kant says any 
practised reader can do it for himself. He seems to regard 
all these propositions as of the dynamical, not the mathe¬ 
matical order. If this be so, saitus, casus, and hiatus are 
respectively excluded by the Principles of Substance 
(p. 179), Cause, and Community (p, 191); whilst the Prin¬ 
ciples of Modality exclude 

§ 5. Whether the field of possibility be greater than that 
of actuality, and this again than that of necessity—these 
are interesting questions, and purely within the jurisdiction 
of Reason. They mean to inquire, whether the whole 
complex of phenomena belong to one experience, and to it 
alone, or whether they may on the contrary belong to some 
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Other experience as well. Our Understanding lays down 
its rules sul)ject to the conditions of m/r sensibility, i 
Different forms of this sensibility, and different forms of i 
the understanding, even were they possil)le, we cannot j 
grasp or explain in any possible way; but could we do so, ;; 

they would certainly not belong to that experience in which j 

ot^ects are given to us. The Understanding, therefore, ; 
has nothing to say to such questions. Apart from these | 
considerations the proof usually urged in ffivour of a very | 

extended field of possibility is palpal)ly weak. * All that is ji 

actuaV say they, ^ is possible, and tlieti by conversion per | 
accidenSy some possible is actual, which indicates that the | 
actual does not exhaust ail the possible. It seems, then, I 
as if we added something to the possil)lc to make it actual’ I 

Such a view Kant disputes. Whatever, lie says, could be s 

added to the possible must be the impossible. What is | 
added is not in the possible, but in my understanding~that ? 
is to say, a connection with some actual perception is added,' 
and this does not restrict the field of the possi!)le, but brings i 
some part of it into a new relation towards me. All that 
is possible, then, can become actual, and there is no sphere I 
of phenomena apart from our experience to be inferred from 
this shallow argument. Lot it be remembered that what 
is possible only under conditions which are themselves i 

possible, is in no sense absolutely possible, or possible in j 

every respect {in aller Absichi). Yet this is the only sense j 
in which we can employ the term possibility, when inquiring 
into the possibility of things beyond experience. These 
■questions, as transcending experience, belong properly to | 
the'Reason, and will be considered more fully hereafter. | 

■But in wliat -sense are the' Principles' of Modality j 

Postulates?' Certainly not in the sense lately given it 1 
by philosophers, and opposed to that of the mathematicians 
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from whom they borrowed it—I mean in the sense of 
assuming a proposition as immediately certain, without 
proof or justification. Such a proceeding must ruin our 
whole Kritik, in which for every synthetical judgment we 
demand either a proof, or at least a deduction of its 
claims. 

But as was already observed, these Principles are synthet¬ 
ical in a peculiar sense, not adding to the concepts of pheno¬ 
mena any attribute, but merely adding a particular relation 
to the mind, and hence subjectively synthetical Thus a 
thing, without in the least changing its attributes, is con¬ 
sidered by us as jossible^ actual^ or necessary^ according as 
it is connected with the formal conditions of experience, 
with perception, or with the connection of perceptions by 
concepts. These Principles, then, express the action of 
the understanding, by which a certain concept is generated, 
hlgw this is precisely the mathematical notion of a postulate. 
Vfe are told to describe a circle with a given line about a 
given point, and this requires no proof, because the very act 
postulated creates the notion of the figure which we want. 
In like manner our present Postulates direct the mind how 
to put together it concepts *of things. 

§ 6. Kant adds in the Second Edition a General Remark 
on the System of the Principles^ which recapitulates the 
general result of the discussion. In the first place, it was I 
shown that from the pure Categories we can never ascertain I 
the possibility of a thing, but we must always have recourse 
to intuition, whenever we desire to prove objective reality. 
Without doing so we have no cognitions^ but merely forms 
of thought For the same reason no synthetical proposition 
could ever be constructed^ far Iqss proved^ from mere Cate¬ 
gories. Take, as amexample of the latter, the proposition : 
Every contingent existence has a cause. We could never 
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get beyond this point, that without such relation to a cause i 
we cannot comprehend the existence of the contingent. ^ 
But how does it follow that it is also a condition of things 
as well as of our thoughts? Our Principle of Causality ' 
was proved for things of experienced, and for them alone; it ! 
was valid of ol)jccts given in emj>/nra/ inirniim, and not ; 
proved from mere concepts* It is indeed true that the 1 
proposition, Everything contingent has a cause, is plain ; 
enough from mere concepts, l)Ut only l)y so constructing ^; 
the concept of contingence as to contain not the Category* 
of Modality (something, of which we tliink the non-exist- j 
ence), but that of Relation (something, which can only i 
exist as the effect of something else)* It is tlicn an iden- 
tical proposition to say, what can only exist as an effect ( 
must have a cause. So it is that all examples of contingent 
existence arc taken from and not from the possi-* i 

bility of conceiving ihe reverse; because a change clepei^s j 
upon its cause as a condition, and this may not exist, hence i 
it is an identical proposition to say, that a contingent thing * 
must have a cause. On the other hand, the ancients, who ! 

could very well conceive the non-existence of matter, did j 

not therefore make its existence contingent Even the 
successive being and not-being of any given state of a things j 
does not prove the contingency of this state, except it be 
shown that at the same moment in which it was in one 
state it might have been in the opposite. Ex. to show 
the motion of a body to be contingent, we must prove that 
it could at the same moment have been at rest. 

It is still more remarkable, that in order to sliow the 
possibility of things in accordance with the Categories, and 
so show the objective reality of the latter, we require external 
intuitions. To show, something' .p^ianent in intuition 
corresponding to the Categiry of *^nbstance we require an 
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intuition of matter in space, as time is always fleeting, 
as to Causality we must take change in space or motion, to 
explain to us the combination of contradictory states in the 
existence of one and the same thing. For the same reason, 
we can only represent'time by a line^ and internal succes¬ 
sion by the drawing of a line, as the internal sense gives no 
permanent intuition, whereby to perceive changes. So as 
to Coruniunity: we cannot understand it or illustrate it 
gscept by the relation of substances in space, as before ex¬ 
plained. Thus Leibnitz, when he gave to substances, as 
thought by the understanding, a community, was compelled 
tt) Ming in the Deity to produce it, as being in itself incon¬ 
ceivable. 

The importance of this remark will be felt in the Re -' 
futation of Idealism^ which we shall now discuss, and it is . 
also of the last importance in refuting the false notions as 
to our knowledge of self, which we shall meet in rational 
psychology. 






f CHAPTER XIV 

KANT’S ATOTUDK TOWAKiJS IDEAI.IKM 

§ I. I HERE is no part of the Kantian ]>liilo.sophy clearer 
01 more precise than his careful distinction of his own ppsi- 
niere idealist from tliat of l)escar^ the 

sceptical, and Jk^rkcley th dogmmical idealists. Thefe is 
no more masterly discussion in all the Kritik than his 
refutation of the fourth paralogism of rational psycliology, 
as it stands in the hirst Ldition,^ and yet, owing to this 
fuller statement being greatly curtailed, and also transposed, 
in the later editions, its importance has been overlooked, 
and its import strangely falsified. Even now, the German 
Kantians are in the dark on the subject, and Kiino Fischer 
in his latest work {Critique of Kant, 1883) repeats his for¬ 
mer blunders, but brings forward no new arguments. 

The passage which misled the Germans was the well- 
known Kefutation of (material or problematical) Idealism 
{Kntik, p. 167), not introduced Into this edition as a novelty, 
but transferred to a new place from its old place among the 
Paralogisms. Internal experience was preferred to,external 
by Descartes, and was called certain as op|)osed to the 
uncertainty of the knowledge gained' from extertial sense. 
In the First Edition, Kant, refuting this (supposed) superior 
^■'C£ voL ii. pp. 242si/q, 
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certainty of internal experience, showed it to be merely. 
phen omenal, and therefor^e of the sain^ as external 
experi ence. This is the gist of his long discussion on the 
fou rt h Paralogism of the ideality of external relations. In the 
Second Edition, Kant, supporting the original dignity and 
importance of external experience, showed it to be not only 
equal to internal experience in certainty, but logically prior 
to i t, in that it is presupposed by internal experiep^ This 
discussion naturally comes into the Analytic, being an im¬ 
portant question in the Metaphysics of phenomena. Hence 
it becomes necessary to transfer the argument from its 
original place in the Dialectic to this earlier position. But 
the identity of the two discussions is perfectly obvious to 
anybody who will study them, though it has been ignored 
by most commentators. This oversight was the main 
cause of their subsequent errors. Regarding the new form 
as a new argument, believing Schopenhauer’s audacigps 
assertion about the retracted idealism of the First Edition, 
they imagined that Kant had inserted this passage to prove 
the existence of things per se in space,—an absurdity so 
monstrous, in Kant’s system, that it must indeed be, as they 
said, the sign of a broken-down intellect. The absurdity, 
however, is not in Kant, but in his critics. A short com¬ 
parison of the two passages, and an exposition of their true 
import, will show that they are consistent, logical, and 
atrictly necessary to Kant’s system. 

§ 2. There are other passages, in which he oflScially 
approaches the question, and in a polemical attitude. In 
his Prolegomena (ii. pp. 56-62), as well as in an appendix 
to his Prolegomena, where he replies to the strictures of 
Garve in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, he gives a short 
and precise sketch of his attitude as regards Berkeley and 
other idealists; and we sliall quote the relevant part of it 
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verbaiim in the course of this exposition. The discussion 
is so full and clear in its earliest form, that we need do 
little more than point out the slight modifications in ! 
form with the identity of matter, in the corresponding ^ 
places, ; 

But there is one more passage, of capital importance, in ; 
which Kant repeats his assertion of critical idealism. It is 
the sixth section of the Antimony of tht Meason in the 
Kriiik^ and is entitled Key to the Solution of the Cosmological \ 
Dialectic In this discussion, which maintained its form 
unaltered in the two editions^ the reader will find a precise i 
and official re-a,ssertion of the views contained in tlie fourth 
Paralogism of the First Edition, and it was probably this i 
very recurrence which made him curtail that discussion. I 
There are no other passages of importance in Kant*s works 
which bear directly on the <iucstion. VVe M then these 
six : (i) the discussion of the fourth Paralogism in' the IdrsF : 
Edition \ (2) the substance of this argument transferred I 
from the Dialectic to the Analytic, and entitled Pefuiation 
of Idealism, in the Second Edition ; (3) a note appended to 
the preface of the Second Edition, in which he expands and 
explains this Refidation ; (4) the sixth section of the Anth 
nomy of pure Reason, in l)oth editions; (5) his polemical 
statement under the heading Remarks 2 and 3, at the j 
jconclusion of the section, ‘How is pure Mathematic pos- 1 
sible,' in the Prolegomena (voL iL pp. 54-63); (6) Kands ; 
statement of his doctrine in reply to Garve, published at j 
jthe end of his Prolegomena, Iretween the appearance of the 
First and Second Editions of the Kritik. ! 

4 1 ‘Let,us then see/ says Kant, in this last passage, ‘what 

IX sort .of idealism it'is which runs through my whole work, ■, j 
though it be far from constituting the soul of the system, ' | 
lA, The attitude of all genuine idealists, from the Eleatic school | 
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to Bishop Berkeley, is contained in jhis Jorxaula: all cogni-" 
tion through sense and experience is nothing but mere illu¬ 
sion, and only in the Ideas of the pure understanding and'’ 
Reason is there truth. The fundame nt al princ iple, on the.. 
contra ry, which thoroughly rules and determines my idealism, 
in th is: all cognition of things from mere pure under-*' 
standing or pure Reason is nothing but illusion, and only*' 
in experience is truth. As this is the exact opposite of .that 
proper idealism [which I have just describedj, how did I r 
come to use the term for an opposite purpose ? The solu- - 
tion can easily be found from the context of the book. ' 
Space and time, with all they contain, are not the things, * 
or their properti es se, but merely belong to their pheno- 
mena ; so far I am^ in agree ment wi th these idealist s. But.. 
they, and among them especklly Berkeley, considered space'- 
a mere empirical representation, known to us, with all its'* 
determinations, like the phenomena in it, only by means of '■ 
experience or perception. I show on the contrary that 
space (and time, which Berkeley overlooked), with all their 
determinations, are known a iiriori, as the pure of our if 
sensibility. Hence it follows that as truth deprads upon t* 
universal and necessary laws as its criteria, experience can-1 v 
not have for Berkeley any criteria of truth, for he puts k 
nothing a priori zX the basis of its phenomena. It follows f 
further that experience is nothing but illusion; whereas in i 
my sy.stem space and time, combined with the Categories, « 
prescribe their laws a priori to all experience, and this H 
affords a sure criterion for distinguishing truth from illusion 
in experience.’ 

‘ Idealism prop er,’ he adds in a note, ‘ cannot but have a 
visionary object, wher eas .nnne is merely intendedLto explain '' 

possibility of our knowing obje cts oLexperiepce a priorj, >1 
—S' problem never yet propose d, far less solyed. llv lt'we k 
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remove all this visionary idealism, which, as we can see • 
even from Plato, inferred from our rt yVvlw/cognitions, even | 

of Geometry, some other intellectual intuition than that of | 
the senses, because it was never suspected^ that the senses 1 
could intuite a priori. j 

‘ My so-called (critical) idealism is accordingly quite i 

i )eculiar, both in upsetting the ordinary idealism, and by | 

giving to all a /r/V/ cognitions, even those of Geometry, i 

heir objective reality, which , without my proving the ideality ! 

)f space and , time, cqukl not be asserted by the most j 

ealous reaii^t. I wish I could change the title of my doc- | 

rine; but as this seems hardly possible, I may be allowed I 

V in future, in order to avoid misrepresentation, to call it | 

formal, or better, critic al idealism, as distinguished from | 

the ^dogmatical of Berkeley and the sceptical of Des- | 

•’ cartes.’^ j 

§ 3. We do not think any comment can make either j 

this statement or the other passage in the Prokgomena ! 

clearer, nor is it needful to do much more than call the ! 

reader’s attention to the excellent resumi in the Antinomy ! 

of the Pure Reason {Kritik, pp. 307, where he repeats ! 
I that th is idealism of his , which he c alls u idifferently formal, | 

criticaljjmt jransandeifaJfi^ n^ distinct from 

idealism j as he calls 
i that of Descartes, but even subverdve of it. He shows 
I Jthat the ol jects gi ven in external’lntuition are indeed only 
phenomena but as such fully ^ real and. certain as those..of 
i nternal intuitio n, and that these latter in no sense give us 
fcanything more than ph enomena in, the sensibility of a self 
^nkno^.^art from them . ’ Internal phenomena, because 
uTttBS^are as far from being things per se, as external 
phenomena are, because they are in space. Actuality, apart 
' Cf. the analogous note in the A l>. 307, 
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from our present perceptions, lueans that in the progress of 
experiences we should come upon the object, or it means 
nothing at all^ 

Why, then, should Kant ever 

why speak aWf such.things w ere in any sense 

existent 'T Because, though to us such things per se^ a| 
opposed to things of experience, must for ever remain coml 

pletely unknown, t here i s yet a feature,,m. 

which nec03SCi-rily suggests them. Our sensibility is a rm 

.. **. ' . iil 

ceptivity^ as opposed to the spontaneity of thinking. 
can only conceive this receptivity as being affected by somcT 
foreign cause, and therefore ‘we may call this intelligible 
cause of phenomena generally the transcendental ol)jcct (or 
thing per se)^ in order to have something to correspond tc 
our receptivity.’^ But, of course, this is no object in the* 
only positive sense in which we can use the term. It i 4 
ll^ in ^ not under a category—-not in fac|| 

definitely conceival)le. It may be the same for all phenoi 
mena, or different; it may be of the same kind with the 
substratum of our thoughts, called the I^go, or it may notJ. 
All this wc can neyer_la\gyr; in fact, we are so completely . 
ignorant of its conditions that we cannot possibly deny its 
existence, any more than affirm itf So, then, while as to 
the possibility of our knowing things perse, Kant is a strong 
and thorough (critical) idealist, as to the possibility of the 
EXISTENCE of things per se, he is^a _ problematical ^Realist, 
especially guarding himself against the folly of denying 

^ Here is a strictly Berkeleian statement* 

® ‘ Consequently, I granU^ ni l means that ther e are bodies witlwutl 
^ t hat is thing s, whiS rt Kou^'cp^^ 

w^ct.Imowby l ^ wh ?ch*Their. h y 1 

auen^n,,^ffl lO,mibTf ItFl^^^ term I 

the appearancedMEFe'llif^^ to us, l)Ut n..atl 

therefor^ tel,realj— Pro/eg, (voh ii. p, 54.) 
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it—a thing, he says {Proleg, p. 6i), ‘which it never came 
into jny, h^ to doubt/ 

This sul)ject naturally came before him in the Pamlo- 
gisms of Rational Psychology^ of which, perhaps, tlie most 
salient, and even now widely extended, is that of the cer¬ 
tainty of internal experience, and the douirtfuincss of the 
Information given us by external sense (ideality of external 
i-elations, ii pp. 242 sqqf ‘ ergo sum/ said ])tss- 

"carjes, ‘ is alone certain; all else is doubtful, l)eing a mere 
inference from affections of self, of which the causes may be 

various, and are therefore necessarily doubtful/ This. ia,, 

prpM§l.l?^t[cd .sceptical idealism, which Kant calls em¬ 

pirical idealism, because it calls in question the reality of 
our experience, which he strongly asserts, lliese empirical 
idealists, however, strangely enough, when they go beyond 
experience, are found to be transcendental Realists, as they 
hold that the external objects of our senses, though not 
accurately known by us, are, nevertheless, really existent |il 
spa£e jn^d,.time, apart from our perceptions. Ka^ on th e 
"Other hand^ owing to his doctrine of the nece^ty,"of the 
suBjectiv^ (and therefore of the objectivity), and of the 
mutual independence, of space and time, is an empirica l 
Realis t, asserting pur to be as real as anything 


jean possibly be to us; he is an Einphical Dualist, asscrtjng 

npiaenomena.in^ space to Jbc^cssendany.diflemjrfr^ th ose 

j i n time , bo th imm ediately perceived^ a nd both e gu aj!y..rcal; 

I hejs.also,.a transcendia faTIdealis t, asserting that (whatever 

Smay l)e the case concemir^^^uSenown things per se) 
t hings o f experience can have no existence beyond it, and 
|are 'in no sense tra nsce n dentally rea l And yet it is in this 
'sense that ordinary idealists have been asserting the reality 
of the'things ■ which we imperfectly know. He repeats 
.again and again, in this h'is First Edition, that he' does not 
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deny an unknown cause without us, in the transcendental 
sense, as a thing ^er se, but he insists that this is not the 
point at issue, which is rather the nature of things empiric¬ 
ally without which he declares to be immediately per¬ 
ceived and really known pheno^nena, while the sceptical 
idealists think them 'mediately perceived and doubtfully known 
things per se. 

§ 4. But hitherto we have confined ourselves to Kant’s 
f^itiiiiain. of Descartes: what does he say about Berkeley ? 
Apart from the sceptical idealist, says he, there is the 
dogmatist, who affirms the objects suggested by external 
sense to be non-existent, and that the reality of our external 
experience is an^j^^^x This theory proceeds, says Kant,^ 
from finding in the notion of matter insoluble contradictions. 
These again proceed from the false theory of regarding 
space as an attribute of things, and not a form of sensibility. 
This kind of idealism will be disposed of, says he in his 
First Edition (ii. p. 251), by my discussion oi A?itino 7 nies 
of the Reason by and by; it has already been disposed of, 
says he in his Second Edition (Kritik, p. 166), by my tran¬ 
scendental Aesthetic. How are we to justify this view of 
Berkeleyand to explain, of 

Berkeley’s doctrin e ? 

After considering with all possible care the works ofll 
Berkeley, viewed from the aspect suggested by Kant’s criti-l 
cism, we j^ pf^^^^^ that K ant has not dgarlj^jt ^ted l 

t he source of Berkele y’s i de alism. and.....also Ifie exact,^ „difier 1 ' 
e nce b etween Berkeley’s system and his own . Berkeley is^ j 
explicit in telling us that although his system does answer 
many objections and difficulties raised by men of science, 
by sceptics, and by atheists, nevertheless, his case re^^ 
upon the a priori impossib ility of co nceiv ing matter or sub - 

^ Vol. ii. p. 251 j cf, iUd. p. 61, and KHtik, pp. 41 and 167. 

I P 
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stance apart from its attributes. It is in the imperceptible 
substratum (which he identified with the thing per si)^ and 
not in the attributes derived from space and time, that lie 
' finds his difficulty. He exx)ressly makes extension, in the 
perception of space, subjective, and within the ntind; he 
never once, so far as we can find, makes s|)ace and time 
essential attributes of substance, while liolding its other 
qualities to be within us and subjective; ^ and lastly, there 
is no assertion which he has repudiated in all his philo- 
I soghical (lis^ more warmth than the imp^u 

tha^^^^ illusion as to external bodies. 

'On this point he speaks inItic very same tone in which 
Kant did (above, page 64, and Froieg, |)p. S^^“S 7 )» 
mswer to the very same charge. Perhaps the most ornate 
passage in all his works ^ is devoted to showing what he 
considers its absurdity. The very fact, then, of Kant 
making this charge repeatedly against Berkeley, while lie 
was suffering under it himself, seems to prove tliat he had 
/done what is perpetually being done with philosophers, and 
with none more than with Kant himself—he had taken some 
second-hand account of Bcrkeleianism for Berkeley’s own 
views, and this he applies himself to refute.^ It is just like the 

Nay, his very argument, asserting for primary qualities that sub¬ 
jectivity which had already l)ecn proved for secondary qualities, is an 
almost verbal anticipation of one of Kant^s arguments. Cf. Berkeley’s 
Principlesi §§ 14-15, and Kant’s Prokg, p. 55. 

Second Dialogue between Hylasand Philonous, near its commence¬ 
ment, voL i. pp. XS8-160 (Ed. 1S20). 

® It was quite competent for Kant to argue ’that although Berkeley 
repudiated the charge of holding our external perceptions to be illusions, 
lie nevertheless justly liable to that charge. This is what many of 
Kant’s opponents have said as regards Kant’s repudiation. There k no 
doubt that according to Berkeley our internal intuitions justly and 
necessarily suggest to us the presence of mental substance, whereas he 
will not allow a similar inference in the case of external intuitions, which 
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celebrated critique which Cousin wrote on Locke, in which 
he refuted, not that philosopher, but his natural daughter, 
the French sensual school. The vulgar Berkeleians certainly 
did and do regard objects in space as an illusion, and when 
they give reasons are apt to cite those very difficulties about 
the infinity of finite things, and so forth, which Berkeley 
has discussed towards the close of his Principles, and which 
Kant explains in his Antinomies. But th e doctrin e of - 
Berkeley himself was far ,nemer to Kant’s'loctri^^ than . 
KanTimagined—in fact, it requires a careful weighing of 
thelwo systems to discover the deeper differences. There 
are, however, thrgg^apital points of contrast, which it may 
be well to set lo^here in a few words. 

In the first place, while asserting clearly and I 

positively the subjective mture of space and time, while 
asserting that our perceptions of extension, as well as of 
succession, could be only in the mind, and nowhere else, 
yet did,,not explain or appreciate the uniyergility and 
necessity of these two forms of our intuitiori,''and hence 
failed to assign them an origin in any wise different from 
that of secondary or contingent qualities of bodies. Here 
Ka nfe s uneriori ty is incontestab le, as is fully explained by 
him in the passage above cited from the Prolegomena. 
Secondly, B^el^ey, in his zealous polemic against the doc- 

nevertheless suggest material substance with equal copncy. So far, 
then, Berkeley, whether he will concede it or not, is guilty of preaching 
illusion in two directions—first in overrating the evidence for an im¬ 
material Ego given by internal phenomena; secondly, in underrating 
the evidence of external phenomena in comparison with it. Kant 
showed clearly that both stand exactly,,uponJhe,game foqti^^ But m 
cFSiihg'lfefla'ey with preaching Ulusion, he was bound to notice 
Berkeley’s repudiation of it, and show that such repudiation, however 
well meant, was not warranted. This omission, in such a man as 

Kant, seems to prove his imperfect acquaintance with Berkeley s.own 

exposition, 
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trine of £in unknown and unperccived suixstratiim, though 
in much of his argument, and even in his very words, he 
agrees literally with Kant’s disproof of tilings /cr se in space 
and time, yet falls into the error of denying that our sensa¬ 
tions may be the effect of a heterogeneous thing /«r se as 
their cause. He was probably liound by the old fallacy, 
which made men believe the cause to be necessarily iih iis 
effect^ or homogeneous with it. Here, too, Kant is more 
cautious and more philosophical He maintains a critical, 
not a dogmatical attitude. Thirdly, in disproving tlie sul>- 
stratum of qualities, Berkeley confused and identified the 
thing per se with the substratum of iihenomena, and con¬ 
sequently fixiled to give a satisfactory account of Permtimnce^, 
as the criterion ordinarily applied to phenomena! sutistances. 
He holds in fact that there is no such thing, except so far 
as the ideas we have perceived continue to exist in other 
minds. But these ideas, which render our fierceptions per¬ 
manent, by continuing them in otlier minds, must be eitlicr 
numerically identical with those we liavc liad or not so. If 
not so, the permanence is only an illusion produced liy the 
occurrence of ideas exactly similar in other minds. If, on 
the contrary, it be held that the ideas i>reserved in other 
minds are numerically identical with ours, then their per¬ 
manence is doubtless secured, but at the expense of their 
spirituality, and in contradiction to Berkeley’s own repeated 
statement, that their esse is perdpi; for that my bare per¬ 
ception should become another man’s bare perception, and 
still maintain its numerical identity, is evidently inconcelv- 
■able. 

Here the, conjtmst of Kant,^8..„views is really striking, and 

showsj baJiB^enig ad vantage 

origin of s pace a nd tim e. Holding these latter not to be 
empiricaUy given, as Berkeley did, but necessarily to 
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accompany all our sensations, Kant first jhOT that we 
can form n o notion of Permane nce ,,^ ^<rg^^ in spacBy thus 
getting rid of all speculations as to the permanence of un¬ 
known things per se. He next showed that P ermanen ce 
was no illusion, but the necessary condition of change, and 
therefore an objective and necessary element of our ex¬ 
perience. T0 what _do we apply this notion o f Permanenc e, 
and wh e n ce do we obtain it ? From the fact that all our 
experience is comprised in one time, which time cannot be 
perceived in itself, but only when occupied by some per¬ 
ception. Hence we infer the permanence of the matter of 
experience, of phenomenal substance, the changing states of 
which correspond to the various portions of changing time 
comprised in the one great complex of time. Thus we 
represent to ourselves the permanent, even though we have 
no permanent representation; and as an empirical criterion 
of this permanence in time, we use impenetrability, or modes | 
of Resistance in space, for reasons already expoundedi 
(above, p. 187, n), and thus this feature in our experience, j| 
the . belief ^ in^ the permanence phen^enal^ mj^ and| 
even in the invariability of its quantity at all time, is vindi-| 
cated and explained. 

This remarkable a na ly sis w asLj;airoletely b eyond the 
range ofBS ^ey^s mentaL idakin. But still Kant's assertion 
that he had overthrown Berkeley is only true as regards this 
special point. Here Kant is right in saying that Berkeley, 
considering things per se to be in space, 'denied them 
altogether, because of the absurdities which resulted. But 
he should have added that this remark applies only to 
Berkeley's argument about the substratum of things in space, 
and not to their qualities. It is by distinguishing two sub-y 
strata, one phenomenal, and the other a thing per se^ thati 
Kant answers this difficulty, positively in his Aesthetic,} 
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negatively in his Antinomies^ wliere lie solves the afiparent 
contradiction which results by means of liis distinction. 
He has therefore rectified and modified tiie idealism of 
Berkeley, making it critical where it liad been dogmatical, 
but embodying all the truth and the soberness of that cele¬ 
brated system. 

§ 5. We now return to the controversy lietwecn Kant 
and Descartes . , Tins scepikai idealism, says KanL wliich 
demands that our inferences from the data of sense sliall be 
proved, is a thoroughly philosophical proceeding, and of 
great value in compelling men to sift the foundations even 
of their most ordinary experience. But the transcendental 
Aesthetic has already for us .settled tlic whole question. 
Both space and time are within us, but are representations 
distinct in kind, and of etjual autliority. If interna! pheno¬ 
mena suggest a nmntaljubsta in whidi they inhere, it 

must lie a phenomenal substance, In time, and suliject to 
he conditions of all phenomena. If external phenomena 
suggest a material sub smnee in wliich f/ny inhere, tliis 
matter must be in space, and phenomenal sulistance, and 
subject likewise to the universal conditions of phenomena. 
5 [n neither case do these phenomenal^sub^ _give ils the 
east cliio to the nature of any thing/e’r or supra-'scnsiblc 
md hidden cause of phenomena, Itself existing put of space 
'^md^time. Dejgart es. no doulit, thought that tilings 
might exist in space; he merely wanted proof tliat our 
jntuitions are trustworthy representations of this external 
'Reality Kant j hows that this is a completely false 
basis, that the only positive notion we have of reality is 
phenomenal, and that if hidden things pen se are indeed the 
causes of phenomena, they are such absolutely heterogeneous, 
causes that phenomena can' give us no clue whatsoever to 
their nature. 
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These are the considerations adduced by Kant in his 
First Edition against sceptical or problematical idealism. He 
enters upon them when discussing the supposed superior cer¬ 
tainty alleged by all rational psychologists (and Desc ai^te^ 
among them) in the case of internal experience. Tn^ all 
consider mind as given immediately and certainly, whereas 
matter is only given mediately, through what they call ideas, 
and therefore with inferior certainty. Kanf. shg ws (if wJ 
may be allowed to repeat this important point) that our exl 
ternal experience is as im mediate, a nd therefore as certain ! 

experience. He j.lsp sh ows that neither mar l 
giy TuTanyTh^^^ 

**"But in his SeconH^^EdiHmTFe still bolder 

position, as regards the dignity of external experience, and 
asserts not only its equality with internal experience, but in 
some respects its priority. Hence he transposes his refuta-| 
tion of idealism from the place where he denied the per¬ 
manence and reality of self to be given, to the place where 
he asserts, the actuality and reality of our external experience. 
It had been formerly an appendix to his refutation of the 
superior certainty claimed for pur knowledge of ; 

it now Becomes an appendix to his demonstration of the 
equal certaint y of p.ur knowledge of all empirical phenpm^^ 

The argument can be thus brie fly smn m arised . We can 
prove "aplnst Bescartes, that internal experience, which he 
thought so certain, is only possible by presupposing ex¬ 
ternal experience, which he thought uncertain. But this 
proof will not be intelligible if we have not mastered KanFs 
discussion on the Principle of Permanence.'!^ It was there 
shown that we cannot possiBty perceive change or indeed 
any determination in time, without having something per- f 
manent wherewith to contrast the changes. Now when I 
consider my own existence, I cannot but be conscious of it 
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as determined in If so, it must l)e determined l;)y 

some permanent, in regard of which alone, the changes of 
any internal experience can l)e known as changes* ‘ This 
permanent can be no intuition within me, for there are no 
determinations of my existence within me but representations, 
and these are the very phenomena which await their deter¬ 
mination from some permanent distinct from themd But 
what permanent can, there be distinct from otir, representa¬ 
tions,. and,,, yet possible.ip^jntuitjon ? Of course, the old 

theory suggested the permanent Ego, in contrast to its own 
passing manifestations* If we had an intellectual intuition, 
which could be applied to the pure Ego, it might doubtless 
serve this important purpose. Ikit as we shall show more 
fully hereafter, this.^,. / is nointuition,, but a . con- 

^ Kant lays stress on the difference between a mere play of re¬ 
presentations and an empirical experience which determines them in 
time. ^ If it be objected to my proof,* says he, in sti!)Htance (note to 
second preface, p. xl.) ‘that it is only the representation of external 
things of which we are immediately conscious, and not f phenomenal] 
external things themselves, I answer that the very representati«>nH which 
you admit are determined in time, and therefore denmnrl some permanent 
as the necessary condition of their determination. It is therefore im¬ 
possible to escape my conclusion that internal experience presupposes 
external experience, whether you can imdergland the thing or not/ 
To put the matter into a simpler form. S«p|> 08 e you say to me that 
after all I cannot have anything before my mind except intuitions of 
external things, and these are, of course, within me, I answer, with 
Kant, that it is not true that your external experience is a mere set of 
mental modifications, for you have omitted this important additional 
element—that they are fixed or at least doterroined in time. Your ex¬ 
istence can be marked out in years and days; your external experience 
does not come at random, but in fixed order, and in an order which you 
can only very partially determine for yourself. In many cases these 
your representations are forced upon you. What does all' thii mean? 
Simply that your fleeting existence is in relation to a pernmnent external 
something, which determines it in time, and without which all your re¬ 
presentations would form no legitimate M/eriewe, 
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dition accom panying ev ery act of t he understanding, and 
only called peuBapent improperly, because it must ac¬ 
company each ofthese acts. We must have the permanent 
of which we are in search homogeneous with the changes 
which it determines. If it be not in the same plane of 
knowledge, so to speak, it is for our purpose useless. Then 
again, a thing se would be perfectly useless for the pur- 
pose, as it could not possiby be represented in space or in 
time, and therefore could not determine representations 
taking place in space and time.^ ^en? can this 

permanent be? It^ c^B..,be nothing but that phen^enal 
substratum,,, or substonc expounded ra the Prin^h of 
Permanence, which represents t^ whole of tii^^„.ajnd 

SQ ..M possible. It is the way we have 

of representing to ourselves the existence of phenomenal 
things. It is, of course, no separate intuition, as there is 
none such perpetually accompanying us; but it is a possible? 
intujtipn, and being at the same time a necessary Principled 
underlying experience, we use the empirical criterion of 
solidity (or impenetrability) when we wish to find it in our! 
ordinary experience. This is what Kant means when he' 
says in his explanatory note that this representing to our- ' 
selves something permanent in existence is not necessarily / 
having any permanent representation. These latter arci 
fleeting and various; the former is an external thing, dis- | 
tinct fr 07 n all my representations —that is to say, the per- * 

^ Yet this is the absurdity with which Kant has been charged. In 
fact his argument has been absolutely reversed by his critics. E.g ., when 
Kant says : * The perception of this permanent is only possible through 
a thing external to me and not through the mere representation of a 
thing,’ Kuno Fischer {Critiqtie, Eng. Trans, p. 98), tells us that this 
Ding ausser mir is the thing in itself. When Kant speaks of external 
objects in space, he does not necessarily speak of objects extemal to the 
wz/zn?"; this his critics have failed to observe. 
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manent substratum of phenomena, which occupies the 
whole of time, which never originates or cleca}'s, which can 
never be increased or diminished itt nature.^ 'Phis is the 
onlLSiiitable permanent, which can determine our internal 
sense in time, and hence our internal ex/erieMce is only 
possible through external experience 
I Before-proceeding, lct^jas,,,,tijrir^^all _ lliis abstruse argument 
I int o the latmyggc of common Iife > How do we practically 
determine the time and place of our own existence, the 
duration of our thoughts, the reality of our waking thoughts, 
as opposed to dreams and visions ? Is it not l>y showing 
that they arc simultaneous with external perrnatients, and 
therefore determined Iry them? Does tire poet contrast the 
j change and current of his thoughts with his permanent selfi 
jor with the permanence of external nature around him? 
I Did not the most vulgar impersonation of common sense 
I reply to Berkeley, by appealing to the * empirical criterion 
I of substance’—to solidity, in proof that our internal ex- 
Iperience was necessarily combined with our eciually certain 
I external experiences? lastly, when a man closes Iris eyes, 
and shuts out, as far as he can, external impressions,—when 
die lets his fancy wander, or his thoughts apply themselves 
|to abstract sul^ects,—do we not then jfind that he rapidly 
I loses the sense of determination in time; that he has no 
fmeasure within himself, no comparison with any fixed 

^ C£ p. xl The reader will not have read tlili expoiition 

without being struck with’.the analogy to Mill’s pmuanmi fimsiMiiim 
ofsematiom^ which play sojmportant a part in hi« latest philoiophical 
work.' The true basis of this substratum of sensibility was shown long, 
ago in the works of Kant, to which MilFs argu'ment lieari In some 
respects a strong verbal resemblance. See especially his account of our 
passage from the permanent possibilities (or sutetratum of lensibillty, as 
Kant would say) to a belief in existence distinct from them (or to things 
Jferse^ as Kant would say),' &f Wamiiim^ p. 230 (3d .Edition). 
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standard, no Atlas upon whose fixed,support his thoughts j 
can perform their revolutions ? Is no t this again an empir -1 
ical e^^mple of Kant’s t ruth : that intern al experien ce—thati 
is, the regulated, legitimate connection of internal ph eno men al j; 
—^s.^Q}y-,BPssib]g' Eyl)re suf^^ ex ternaj expedfincs ? 

Of course, it is not asserted that all so-called external 
experience has this dignity. There is such a thing as fancy, 
and how its objects are to be distinguished from those of 
the external sense, is to be determined by the rules which 
distinguish experience generally (even internal experience) 
from fancy.^ But the very distinction would be impossible, 
if there were not such a thing as real external experience, 
nor could we ever have fancied the reality did it not exist. 
Our fhngigg are imitations of the receptivity of sense by the! 
sponfSaty of the imagination.^ The position, therefore ofJ 
the idealists is completely overthrown. If either of the two’ 
departments of our experience is more immediate or more 
important than the other, it is not internal but external ex¬ 
perience. They are, however, as we have amply seen, both|| 
immediate, and both equally real and certain. There is|‘' 
nothing either inconsistent, or illogical, or unreasonable in 
this argument. It is the language of common sense trans-l 
dated into KantiarTd^s, and'itsTS 5 'i? ih “ffi^^^ understanding| 
^palnedT*^ can there be the smallest doubt that this* 

is the true meaning and purport of the passage in Kant’s 
system. 

§ 6. The reader who has followed the argument of this 
chapter will now be in a position to estimate the comments 
commonly ma de upon of Idea/im- It has 

^ Cf. vol. ii. p. 250, for this argument in the First Edition. 

^ The question how a thinking* subject can have external intuitions, 
he lays aside in both editions as insoluble. Cf. Second Preface, p. xli,, 
note, su^ ^n., and vol. ii. p. 263. 
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been persistently assumed, in spite of his explicit denial, 
that it was directed against Berkeley** It lias been per¬ 
sistently assumed, in spite of his explicit statement that it 
affected external experience, that it was intended to prove 
the existence of things per se in space. Even the careful 
and lal)orious Ueberweg, who could not avoid seeing in 
Kant’s text that he was directing himself against Descartes, 
invents a parallel reference to Berkeley, and labours to 
show, what no one disputed, that Kant’s refutation of prob¬ 
lematical^ idealism does not refute dogmatical idealism.^ 
It must be allowed that Kant’s want of direct reference to 
his first Analogy of Experience througliout the argument is 
likely to mislead the unwary reader, and when the philo¬ 
sophers came upon such expressions as, ‘ an external thing 
apart from our representation,’ and, ^ a representation of the 
permanent distinct from a permanent representation,’ they, 
so to speak, met an ugly fence in a rough hunting country. 
Yet the discussion of the sul)stratum in jihenomena had 
occurred but lately, its empirical criterion had been discussed, 
and so they might fairly have been expected to recollect 
what they had read only a few pages l)efore. 

But the substratum of phenomena had l)een tacitly 
identified with the thing per se (which Kant had expelled 
from exiSIence), even though a permanence of substance 

^ Fischer, Commentary, p. 132. 

® Cf. his Gnmdriss der Gesch, der FhihsopMi, ill p. 195, note. 
Ueberweg is far the mo.st accurate anti truatworthy of the commentators 
we have met. If he had laid proper stress on Kant’s explanation of the 
Permanence of phenomenal sul)8tance, he might have seen the proper 
bearing I of the argument now under discussion. He has especially 
vindicated Kant against the charge of inconsistency In hk various 
editions, but has, we think, only obscurely apprehended the whole of 
his case. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of the Germans is as true in 
philosophy as it is in philology; they are rather erudite and pains¬ 
taking than acute or clear in criticism. 
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under changing attributes is a distinctly empirical notion/ 
and if not embodied in KanUs account of experience, would 
leave a fatal and disgraceful gap. The critics were never 
able to grasp, though it was written down plainly before 
them, that Kant could hold the ‘ inner possibility of matter ’ 
(voL ii. p. 244) to be nothing but phenomenon; that hej 
considered permanence a necessary in experienpe,/ 

thoirgh it be not itself given directly as an oBject of experi¬ 
ence ; that he used suhtance, and substratum^ in a pheno¬ 
menal sense / lastly, that he properly used the word thing 
for the permanent substance given in space, as well as for| 
the unknown transcendental cause of phenomena, alwaysl 
appending se^ to the latter. But so accustomed were ? 
they to speaking of. things pr se^ that they hastened to set 
down the ‘ thing apart from our representations ^ as a thing 
of this peculiar kind. It will hardly be expected of us to 
prove from the Kritili Kanfs perpetual use of the term 
things for objects of sense and experience. The term 
occurs a hundred times.^ Nor do we expect that any one 
who lays stress on such a point will be likely to appreciate 
the weightier arguments already adduced. It is worth 
mentioning, lest it should be a stumbling-block to younger 
students, and for that reason alone. 

1 Cf. vol. ii. pp. 256, 257, a most important passage. 

2 Viz. substantia penomenon repeatedly through his work. 

® Cf. in the Kritik, §§ 22 and 23 of the Deduction (p. 90), also the con¬ 
clusion of the Postulates (p. 176), the Distinction of Phenomena and Nou- 
mena, p. 182; the appendix (sss concepts of Reflection^ p. 191; the 6th sect, 
of the Antinomy^ p. 308 \ the Prolegomena (vol. ii.), pp. 54 sqq,^ etc. etc. 

We should perhaps not have concluded this chapter without noticing 
that Kant himself, strongly and explicitly, in his second preface, asserts 
the identity of the two editions in substance, and invites comparison of 
them, as expanding different parts of the same arguments, without 
differing either in propositions or in proofs (cf, Kritik^ pp. xxxix.-xli.), 
save only in the method of proof there added to the former edition, 
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THIRD CHAP'rKR OR THI*: ANALYTIC OF FRINCiriJCS. 

§ I. Oh the Disilnctkm of all Olfxts gemraiiy into 
Phenomena and IPoumemu 

^ We have not only now travelled through tlic land of 
pure understanding, and carefully reviewed cacli fiart of it, 
but even survt^yed it, and assigned to each thing its |)lace 
in it But Jhe land is an island, and I>y nature itself shut 
in with unchangeable bounds. It is tlic land of trutli (a 
cTiarming name), surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean, 
the proper home of illusion, where many a l)ank of fog, and 
many a fast-melting iceberg lies to us of new lands, and by 
ever deceiving with false ho[)es the exploring mariner, in¬ 
volves him in adventures, which he can never either al)andon 
lor bring to a successful ciose.^“Before risking ourselves 
upon this ocean, in order to make certain whether it can 

afford us any hopes, it may^^^be.desirable.to cast^ one, 

glance upon the chart,.ol,the country we are about, to leave,' 

an^ask (a) whether we cannot rest conte,nt witlptbis.,.land 

in default of other domains j {h) on what title we liold this 
country against all opposing claims ? A summary may be 
of use, even though a full answer to tliese iiKpiiries has 
already been given in the course of the Analytic 

After so many repetitions, however, we shall spare the 
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reader the additional recapitulation, and proceed to the 
passage in which he speaks of the Definitions of the Ca^ 
Rories. ^ The results indeed of the Analytic have hitherto 
been so sober and shabby, in confining all our knowledge 
to experience, that many might be disposed to question 
the utility of so long and dry a discussion. It may be 
urged in reply, says Kant, that no presumption is more 
offensive than that of demanding beforehand the results of 
an inquiry, when they would not even be intelligible, if at 
once stated. 

§ 2. But yet there is an aspect which can be made 
clear to the most dull and discontented learner. It is this, 
that however w ell plain common sense may get through the 
world, with out analysing the sources of its knowledge, upon 
o ne p oi nt it must be in the dark, and that is on the ijmits 

of,i|s.p se, and on tlxe spheres which lie within and without 

ij'' respe ctively. This requires Metaphysic for its settlement, I 
and without it the plain man may be wandering into blunder 
and illusion, which he cannot foresee or avoid. So then 
our conclusion was really of the last iznportance,, when we 
showed that the^ Categories are only of mpirical use. The 
case was similar with the notions of Mathematic, and they 
will serve us as a good example. T hese axioms a bout space 
and abou t magnitude are generated ^ 
and yet require to be constructed in intuition, without which 
they have no sense or meaning. We draw the straight line 
between two visible points. We measure magnitude by 
number, and this we learn through sight by our counting 
boards, or strokes used as units. 

That the Categories and Principles are similarly circum-f 
stanced appears moreover from this, that we cannot give a! 
real definition of any of them—that is toTay, make tha 
pos^ility of its object ' intelligible, without ^descending; 
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forthwith into the conditions of sensilnlity, where alone 
they can have meaning.^ No one can describe magnitude 
except by saying that it is the determination of something 
by thinking how often a unit is repeated in it. But this 
hoti) often is based upon succession, winch inii)lies time and 
the synthesis of homogeneous units* So Reality, Permanence, 
and,„Cause are mere idle words except we take in Time, as 
has been amply shown in the discussion on the Anaiogies. 
So the Conjijy^ can only be grasi)cd by seeing the exist¬ 
ence of something follow upon its noivexistencc, or vice 
versi% in time. Pp^sib,tlhyf 

can only be explained from the i)urc understanding by 
manifest tautologies* 'Phe logical possibility of comeftc 
is very different from the transcendental possil)ility of things. 
Our Principles are accordingly notliing but Principles of the 
exposition of phenomena, and wc must 8ul)stitute for the 
proud title of an Ontology, whicli asserts a syntlvetical a 
cf‘" fnori knowledge of "ffiniigs generally, the more modest one 
of an Analytic of the pure understanding* 

We may express this truth by saying that the pure_Ca|§:- 
gories, deprived of the formal conditions of sensibility, have 
merely a transcendental meanings but not a transcendental 

I use. They are nothing but pure^ forms, indicating Imw.the 

un4ersto must proceed in knowing any objects; but^ 
injip^case can" these pure forms of themselves give or'sug¬ 
gest ^ to js ariy’objects* 

^ He develops the difficulty about defmiag the Categories in some 
passages,' which we have given from his First Etiition, in voL ii*, 
Appendix B, a and k . As an additional difficulty he tells us that the 
Categories can only be deRned by judgments, whereas all such judg¬ 
ments imply and presuppose the Categories* It is the ok! difficulty of 
endeavouring to explain a necessary element of our knowledge by means 
of that knowledge which presupposes this element in^ fusion witfr other 
elements* Cf. above p* 96, note. 
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§ 3. HoW'- is it, then, that ^the^^ 
arisen ? And yet this belief is an old and well-established 
one in philosophy. We here prefer to follow the exposition' 
of the First Edition, which is translated in the second volume, 
as it brings out more clearly the contrast between the p heno-’ 
r nenal s ubstratum and the thing per se, than his later ex-^ 
position. 

The ordinary objects of experience are called phenomena?- 
If we assume things which are merely objects of the under¬ 
standing, and might be given to some other, say intellectual, 
intuition, these intelligible (as opposed to sensible) things 
should be called noilmena. At first sight it might be sup¬ 
posed that the very limited notion of phenomena established 
in the Aesthetic indicated plainly the objective reality of 
noumena^ as distinguished, not logically, by greater and less 
clearness of knowledge, but generically. For if the sensed' 
only represent things as they appear^ some other sort oi 
knowledge should be at least possible, which should compre¬ 
hend them as they are^ apart from our sensibility. Thi| 
opens a new field, a world of thpx^t apart from sense, nay,‘ 
perKaps 7 even intuited,"lis*”ScKeIling afterwards maintained, 
by some intellectual intuition. There is indeed, as has 
been shown in the Analogy of Permanence, something per¬ 
manent conceived, as distinct from our representations, and 
to which they all refer. This is, however, an^ or unkjnpwn 
q uantity , which brings our unity of apf^ception into 
connection with the unity of diversity in sensuous intuition. 
Accordingly, this transcendental object is inseparable from 

^ Kant has hitherto used the word Erscheinungen^ appearances, as 
the German synonym. As there is no danger of error in using pheno¬ 
mena in English, and as there is no other naturalised term which fully 
corresponds to it, we have preferred using it throughout the former part 
of the work. Appearance seems to imply illusion, which would be quite 
false, according to Kant^s notions. 

I Q 
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sensuous data, without which it would never have come 
into our minds. It is merely the representation of pheno¬ 
mena under the notion of object generally—a notion deter¬ 
mined, or rendered definite, only by the diversity of the 

phenomena. 

Why, tlien, have we not remained content with the sub¬ 
stratum of sensibility, but added mnmma io phtmmen^^^^ 
Sim|)ly because no confusion was sinij)lcr, and l'>ecause men 
i could not rest satisfied with so negative a notiom When 
sensibility is removed, the understanding is still able to 
think by means of its forms, and these are naturally identi¬ 
fied with the thing that appears, «is o|>poscd to the appear- 
||ince. No dpul)t, the inference from |)licnomena to noumena 
iis so, far valid that It'is necessaril y sup![ ^ p;es ted l)y phenomena, 
llkit this affords us a ne,i^atm meaning for noumena—they 
/are not ohjecis of sensmus initdiiorh If we proceed to 
^ describe them positively as ohjecis of mm-sensuous iniuition^ 
we doigniatise as to whether there be intuition distinct from 
that with which we are endowed, and, moreover, as none of 
|our Categories apply to such an intuition, even were it not 
imaginary, we cannot advance one step towards any know¬ 
ledge of its objects, 

Kant means by a pro hk matimi concept, * one that con¬ 
tains no contradiction ; that is connected with other cogni¬ 
tions as a limitation {Begrenzung) of given concepts, but of 
which the objective reality cannot be in anywise known.’ 
Such is the notion of a noumenon. It is in itself not con¬ 
tradictory. It is necessary to show the limits of sensuous 
intuition and its objective validity, and indicates that there 
is a field to which that intuition does not extend But 
yet its possibility cannot be made out, and though our 
understanding extm&s proMematimlfy than pheno- 

mena,.there ismo intuition or notion of an intuition, by 


I 
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means of which our understanding could be used assertoric- 
ally beyond this field. TlmNoumsafini^ a bouruling, 
conceit {Grembegriff), repre ssing the pretepgigns of s_ensi-| 
bili^, not invented at random, but necessarily and un-| 
avoida^y connected with the limitation of sen^M i 

may be divided into intellectual and sensuous, / 
but we cannot admit a similar division of objects into J>beno{ 
mena and noumena, in a psitive sense; we cannot even call 
the noumenon a peculiar intelligible object of our under-\ 
standing; we should rather say that the understanding to; 
which it belongs is itself a problem, of which we can never 
conceive the possibility.’- 

Kant objects to a recent use of {mundus) sensibihs ^ and 
intelligibilis, whereby the sum total of phenomena, if in¬ 
tuited, is called the world of sense—if thought, as con¬ 
nected by rational laws, the world of reason.® The mere 
observation of the starry heaven would be the former, the 
system of Copernicus or Newton the latter. This is mere 
fencing with the real difficulty, which is to detennine whether 
understanding or reason have any uses when their objects 
are no longer phenomena; a question quite beyond any 
astronomical theory, however scientific, and which we have 
answered in the negative. Such a distinction between 
things as they appear and as they are, is to be taken 
merely in an empirical sense, or within experience, and 

1 ‘ The notion of a noumenon is therefore no concept of an object, 

• _ i'ha. liTnifcitfon nf our 

of its 



bilitv, VIZ. wneiner xucic luw-y ^-* 

iSmtion-a question which can only be vaguely answered, by saying 
that as our sensuous intuition does not apply to all things mdiscrimi- 
nately, there is room for more and for other objects, so that theycanno 
be absolutely denied, but neither, in the absence of any definite notion 
can they be affirmed as objects for our understanding ’ {EnM, p. 20b) 
2 Verstandesiuelt, properly viorld of understanding ; but this expres 
ciion is not English. 
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does not touch the question whether the pure understanding ■! 
can give us ol)jects. We have shown, however, that sense j 
and understanding^ can only give us objects in. mpifnnation^ ' 
and that when isolated, their representations are for that 
puq^ose idle. 

If any reader still feels any difficulty on the subject, 

Kant proposes to him hi.s usual test; let him try to employ : 
the pure Categories by thenise^^ in framing a synthetical , j 
assertion, analytical propositions being of no avail for I 
increasing our knowledge. Ihke for example: all that is 
here, exists as substance; or t all that is contingent exists' '! 
as the effect of some other thing, which is its cause. 
Whence can he get, or how can he use these notions, apart j 

from any reference to possible experience ? Where is the j 

medium (above, p. 36) in which they can be combined? ' I 
If he cannot answer this difficulty, he must confess that,the ■ | 
region of noumena is a mere vacuum, of use as a limit, but i 
totally devoid of positive ol)jects, and foreign to human | 
cognition. ' 1 


I 

! 



I 


1 
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Appendix on the Ambiguity of the Concepts of Reflection^ 
produced by a confusion of the eJtipirical and transcetidental 
use of the understanding. 

§ I. Reflection is not directly concerned with ob¬ 
taining notions of objects, but it is the mental attitude of 
discovering the subjective conditions by which we can 
attain notions. Of course, the first question which it raises 
is this: to what faculty is the notion due ? Is it in sense, 
or in understanding, that notions are to be compared? 
Thus many a judgment is due to habit or inclination, and 
is assumed, for want of reflection, to originate in the under¬ 
standing. Judgments which are immediately certain, like 
those of Mathematic, require no investigation of their truth } 
but even these, and a fortiori all others, require reflectiouy 
or a consideration of the faculty from which they arise. 
The act of making this comparison, and of distinguishing 
whether they arise from sensibility or .understanding, Kant 
calls transcendental Reflection. The relations in which 
notions stand to one another in- our mental states are those 
of identity and diversity^ of agreement and opposition^ of 
internal and external^ of. determinable and determining 
(matter and form). It makes a great difference in what 
faculty these comparisons are carried out. 
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In seeking olijective judgments we compare concepts, . | 
and thus we obtain universal judgments !)y means of their i 
identity^ we obtain particular l>y their diversity^ we ol)tain | 
affirmation by their agreement, etc. 11ie concepts adduced I 
might accorditigly be called cmteepis af I'ompamm. But if 
we look beyond mere logical form, to tim content of the 
concept, we find that their relation to one another is not to 
l)e determined without regard to' the faculty in which they . 
arise, and thus before we use the mere com|)arison (or 
logical reflection) wc must a|>ply tli.e transcendental reflection 
just described, which is the real Ijasis of any ol:ij'CCtive com¬ 
parison of notions, 'fhis imperative duty we shall now 
undertake, and apply it to tlic operations of the under¬ 
standing. 

^2. I. Identity ami Diversit)\ If an ol)ject be 

presented to us repeatedly [in space] with the same internal 
features, such as quantity and ([uality, tlien as an object of 
the pure understanding, it is always the same numerically j 

identical thing, and not many ; but as a |>henomepon, the 1 

accurate comparison of our several notions of it is of no I 

avail to prove its identity, for in s|)ite of the most accurate I 

sameness of internal qualities, the difference of place at 
the same time suffices to prove numerical diversity. So 
from Leibnitz^s point of view, who regarded phenomena 
as things per se, but confused, by our senses, his law of • 
indumrniMHiy {principium identitatis indiscermMiium) was 
irrefragable.. But we have shown that phenomena are 
objects of sensibility, and that the understanding is, as 
regards them, of empirical. use only, and thus-numerical 
diversity',is given by space, of which the |mrts, however’ • 
similar, can never be identi'Cal Ixnbnit/., accordingly, | 
was. in .error for -^ant of employing transcendental reflec- 
tion, and‘his law is -no real law of nature. It' is merely 
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an analytical rule, when we compare things by mere 
concepts.^ 

2. Agreement and Oj>j>osition. If reality be considered 
merely through the understanding (realitas noumenon\ no 
conflict of realities can be conceived, as, for example, that 
in which they mutually cancel each other, as: 3 — 3 = o. 
Among phenomenal realities this is of constant occurrence, 
such as opposing forces, or joys balancing sorrows. General 
Mechanic even gives an a priori rule for the empirical con¬ 
ditions of this opposition, depending on direction, which is 
quite foreign to the transcendental notion of reality. 
Though Leibnitz hardly insisted upon this denial of 
opposition between substances explicitly as a new principle, 
his followers expressly adopted it. They hold for example 
that all evil is nothing but the consequence of the limita¬ 
tions of creatures, negation being the only possible opposition 
to reality. In the same way they were able to unite 
all reality in one being, without fear of such reciprocal 
limitations as must take place in phenomena. They 
opposed to realities nothing but their logical negations. 

3. The Internal and External In an object of pure 
understanding that alone is truly internal which has no 
relation (as to existence) to anything different from it. The 
inner determinations of a Phenomenal substance in space 
are on the contrary nothing but relations, and it is itself 
nothing but a mere complex of relations—such as attraction, 
repulsion and impenetrability ) we know no other qualities 

1 We have brought together under this and the following heads the 
two repetitions of the argument in the Kritik, pp. 196 and 202, and 
incorporated them with Kant’s present statement, with the view “(ever 
present to us) of curtailing the prglixity of his exposition. The reader 
will find that we have omitted no material point in any of these repeated 
discussions. There is no part of the Kritik so prolix. Kant comes back 
overand over again to his refutation of Leibnitz with great complacency. 
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which make up substance, as we find it in space, and they 
all relate directly to something apart from them. Such 
qualities will not serve for a substance as an object of pure 
understanding. 'I’he only internal accidents we can con¬ 
ceive are those given us by internal sense—either ikinking 
or something analogous to it. 'I'hus I .eibnit/. made of all 
substances, which he regarded as noumena, simple subjects 
with a faculty of repre.sentalion, and called them monads.^ 
Hence, too, he could not conceive the community of these 
substances as anything but a pre exlaMis/tfd harmony, and 
rejected all physical influence. l''or as eaclr substance is 
purely internal, it cannot l>e related to any other, and there 
must he some third thing causing them to correspond 
mutually, not by continual and special influence (the system 
of Divine assistance), but by their depending on an original 
cause, from which they obtain their existence and per¬ 
manence, and with it their mutual correspondences. 

4. Matter and Form, 'riiesc are two concepts which 
are at the basis of all other reflection, so inseparably are 
they bound up with every use of the understanding. The 
former means the determinable, tire latter its determination, 
both in transcendental meaning, abstracting from all other 
questions. The old Logicians called the universal matter^ 
but the specific difference the form. In every judgment 
the given concepts are the matter, their relation by the 
copula the form of the judgment, and thus it is all through 
our thinking. Hence, according to the pure understanding, 
matter precedes form, and accordingly Leibnitz assumed 
first monads and an inner faculty of representation in them, 
and then based ui>on this their external relations and 


i 


) 


, ^ His argumejit was: Every real object hm tn Inner natnre,, in- | 
dependent' of and‘prior to its relation to other beinp; only mind has j 
such an inner nature, and so etch, monad hm |»«rceptlon.. j 
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community. Space was only possible as the relation of 
substances, and time as the connection of them as reasons 
and consequences. This is.-correct enough if space and 
time were attributes .'of things per, se. But as sensuous 
intuitions, which they are, the form of the intuition, or 
subjective constitution of sensibility, must precede sensation, 
or matter. And so this doctrine of space and time originated 
in the same delusion of transcendental reflection. Leibnitz 
then gave a false account of the peculiarity of these forms 
when he attributed it to the confusion of our notions about 
objects, so that we translated the mere dynamical relations 
of things into independent intuitions. Nay, he even wished 
to make his view, which could only suit noumena, valid for 
phenomena, which were to him cognitions differing from 
those of the understanding only bya lesser degree of clearness. 

As Kant afterwards observes (p. 202), 
system, is bas a manifest logical For 

though by the dictum de omni, etc., everything that belongs 
to or contradicts any general concept, also belongs to or 
contradicts all the particulars contained under the concept, 
yet it is absurd to modify this principle so as to say that 
whatever is not contained in the general concept is not con¬ 
tained in the individuals or particulars under it, for in this 
consists the difference of the particular and the universal, 
that the former contains additional comprehension. Yet this 
is the fallacy on which Leibnitz built his system. Because 
two notions of things in general have no differences, therefore 
the things themselves are really identical; that is to say, the 
absence of distinctions, in the absence of intuition, is supposed 
to hold good when things come to be intuited. The same 
criticism is applied to all the other heads by Kant. 

^ inferring from the negation of the antecedent in hypothetical 
reasoning the negation of the consequent. 
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§ 3. Mmurh 0n the AmMguiiy ike Cmurpts qf Me- , I 
fleciion. When we have asKigned to a notion its position in , | 
the sensil)ility or pure undcrstamling, tliis may 1)C called its ! 
iranscendtHiaipkur^ and when this is generally done we have a • | 

Trammideniid 7 }pu\ like the 7 )pic of Aristotle^ used | 

l)y teachers and orators, which indicated under certain heads | 
where they could find t>roper materials for the subject in 
hand. I 

'Fhe iapie^ however, contains merely the j 

above-mentioned four heads of <a'jm|>arison and distinction. ' ■ 
They differ from tlie Categories, in that they do not expound , 
objects according to- their several corica^pts, !>ut rather ■ 
expound, in all its variety, the com|)arison -of representations, 
which precedes our notion 0-f tilings. This comparison | 
requires the reflection aliove descrilicd, otherwise we fall, as' | 
Ixubnitx did, into a transc,cndental ampkilmfy of these ■ | 
concepts. Our principle has enabled us to analyse his j 
famous m/e//erim/ system of the mtiversi^ and sliow that it i 
depends on a fundamental confusion. ‘Thus | 

U lkcim lmd phenomena, as I'.,x>cke semtmlmd^ the Cate- | 
gories according to the system of if I may so call j 

jit, in deriving them all from reflection.* ^ Neither of these j 
igreat nmn saw that the two faculties were distinct in kind,, J 
pbut only able to produce, knowledge by conjoint action.. ■ -j 

. The practical result is as follo-ws: Matter is the substantia 
phimmmm. I seek its inner qualities in all parts of space, 
.and in all effects which -can only l>c external intuitions. 
We hayc- accordingly no al)Solute,, but only a relative, j 
.internal, which consists of external relation^ . Any other | 
.mternal is'a mere, hallucination, and no object for our 
■ Understanding; the transcendental olyect, which .is at the 

This is the old’and once received, view of. Locke’s philoiophy, 
which has be^ exploded, at least in (mt Univeriity, by the teaching of ^ | 
■*' Pr. Wthh 'iMiiMmdsm fiMht passim)* ■ 
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basis of the phenomena, and which we call matter, being a 
mere something, which we could not even comprehend, 
were it described to us. In this sense, then, the complaipt| 
that we cannot discover the internal constitution of things iM 
mere idle talk. Observation and analysis _pf phen^^ 
penetrate into the sec^ and how far this mayl\ 

be done in the lapse of time is hard to say. JBut (as Locke I 
said long ago) simh inyestigatipris wiU^ n 
near er to the ^ origin of our sensibility, it^ relation to thingi | 
anji the transcendental grpuiid of this unity. For everi^ 
ourselves we know only through internal sense, and as 
phenomena. Hence our Kritik of the process of reasoning 
by mere reflection is of great use and importance. For when 
we apply the notions gained by ordinary logical reflection 
to objects generally, without determining their sources, there 
forthwith appear limitations which distort the empirical usel 
of them, and show that the representations of things in! 
general are not merely insufficient^ but even self-contradictory^ 
apart from sensuous conditions. 

§ 4. Before leaving the analytic, Kant adds a table 
which he considers desirable for completenesses sake. In 
the Frokgomena^ ht mmtibm (p. in) that he did it to 
show how u niversall y the Table of the Categories is applic- 
able, seeing" abstra(^ notions of somethin g 

''anSTnotbm^range^ t^ under t hese head s. 

The highest concept usually set down in transcendental 
philosophy as a starting point is the division into the 
Possible and the Impossible. But this, as every division 
does, implies a concept to be divided, which is” here the 
concept of something genera*!, taken problematioally. To 
this corresponds the notion of nothing^ of which the subdivi¬ 
sions here follow. ■. 

(i.) To the concept of all, many, and one (in Quantity) 
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iH opjiosed that of //»«(■, which removes them, and is a con¬ 
cept without object, siitdt as the fwumoM aiiovc spoken of, 
which cannot Ire classed among possibilities, while on the 
other hand they cannot lie afiirmcd impossible. Such are 
imaginary forces asstimeti in nature, not self-contradictory, 
iiut not provalilc. They are to In,’ called enlia rationis. 

(2.) Negation or niUhiti}; may lie the denial of reality 
(Quality) or of the absence of an object, such as cold, 
which is the negation of heat. 'I'his is a mhi/ privtUivum, 

(3.) We may have the mere form of intuition without 
matter, such as pure s{Kice and time, whit-h are mere formal 
conditions (in Relation) of something. Such a nothing is 
to be called ens imapmm'itm. 

(4.) The oljjcct of a sclf cotitradictory concept is of course 
nothing, and is (as to Modality) impossible, 'rhis is a nihil 
negatimm. 

Thus we have nothing sulxlivided into («*) empty con- | 
cepts without objects (pns, rationis) ; (/I) ICmtity object of a | 
concept {nihil privativum ); (y) Kmiuy intuition without j 
object {ens ima^narium) ; (8) Emi«y object without any 
concept Ipiihil mgativum), (a) differs from (^) by lieing not 
impossible. ()8) and (7) are on the contrary empty data for 
concepts. Pure form is not an object any more than negation. 

We have now completed the analysis of the positive side 
of the great Kritik. The reader who lias had the patience to 
consider with care Kant’s argument up to this point may 
_ expect to firtd his difficulties almost at an end. The 
Dialectic is s o com p letel y a c onse tiuence of the positive 
prmciples'estabUshedJn the Analytic, that we shall content 
o^Sfe'^mtEa^ much briefer” exposition of it, delaying on 
some details which are perplexing, but referring constantly 
to the principles already laid down, which we jiresume ,to | 
be nofw familiar to the student ’ I 




CHAPTER XVII 

Transcendental Logic.—Part ii. The Dialectic 

I.-— Of Transcendental Illusion. 

We called Dialectic in general a logic of illusion (Scheiri) in the 
Introduction to Transcendental Logic (p. 76, sufrd), and this 
is the strict sense in which we shall use the word. We do 
not mean by it a logic of probability'^ {Wahrscheinlich'keit), for 
probability is truth, though it is truth cognised on insufficient 
grounds; and though the information we gain by probable 
reasoning is imperfect, it is not necessarily deceitful; hence 
then this branch of logic belongs not to Dialectic at all, 
but to Analytic. Again, illusion is not the same thing as 
phenomenon; in order that we may understand this, let us 
ask ourselves what is, in general, t he nature of error 
The senses by themselves cannot enr in a judgment, fca: 
they dG not judge at all; likewise the understanding cannot 
err without extraneous influence being brought to bear 
on it, because the formal element of all truth consists 
in accordance with its laws. In fact no power in nature 

} Aristotle uses the term in this sense. Cf. Tbpici^^ i. i, 3> 

2 Cf, with what follows, Hamilton Lectures^ iv. p. 135. ‘Error 
does not lie in the conditions of our higher faculties themselves, and 
these faculties are not by their own laws determined to false judgments 
or conclusions. If this were otherwise, knowledge would he impossible, 
—the root of our nature would be a lie.' 
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can of itself deviate from its own laws. Hence, since we; 
have no other source of cognition l)iil these two, sensibility 
and understanding, and since nc'iltter by itself can go 
[wrong, it follows that errc>r_Js_jau,is€d solely by the unob - 

served.infiuence of the sensibility on the understanding; so 

it ha|)|>cns tliat the suldeclive ^ grounds of a judgment blend ■' 
With and arc mistaken for tlie objective, and thus illusion 
iirises. We may illustrate this mathematically ; an erron¬ 
eous judgment is like the resultant of two forces: in order to'' 
exj:)Ose its hilsity, we must resolve it into its two components. 
In pure a prim judgments, vas we saw before,™ this must be ', 
done by’means of transccndcnial reflection, by which the right, 
place is assigned to each rcjircsctuation, and the influence of 
the Bcnsil'.iility upon such rejmcsentalicin is mack apparent 

,But fiirther, therejire different kinds of illusiom There 
may be m^irfe/Jlkision, as often c,M,!curs in oiitica! appear¬ 
ances ; in this case the judgment is misled by the faculty 
of imagination. Or there may caused 

by want of attention to logiad rides; tfds at once ceases 
when the fallacy is e.xposed. Hut we are not concerned with 
' either of these;, we consider here 

which, in spite of all warnings of criticism, teitii|>ts us beyond, 
the empirical use of the categories, and deludes us with the 
dream of an -extension of the sphe,re of pun under standing. 

Here we must carefully distinguish, the words tran'^ 
smndeni and irameendmiaiP I'hat which precedes experi¬ 
ence as its necessary condition ,is tramandmMi; a principle 
■■which, on the'other hand, tends to transgress the bounds 
of .experience,, is tramcendmtf^ m contrasted with one 

^ Cf. val.il p. ij:6 . » Su^ra^ p aaf. ® Suprut p. 4U 

. * A: transcendent object then Iione a'lnolatcly beyond experience. 

■ 'We iWl see in the sequel that what is emiiiiMiiviijf immmmimt maj 
In nguMipi/f irmsmndmML : ■ ■ ! 
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whose application is entirely confined within the limits 
of possible experiencej which is called iminanent The 
principles of the pure Understanding are immanent, of 
empirical use only, as we saw in our Analytic; what we 
now wish to do is to expose the illusion arising from the 
transcendent principles of pure Reason, and to show the 
grounds of this eyer-recm^ futjle Jenden^^ to 

seek for supra-sensuous knowledge. And one remarkable 
point about this transcendental illusion is that it does not, 
like logical illusion, cease after it has been exposed; ^ it has 
its basis in the na ture of ^ itself, and so is natural 
and unavoidable. There exist in Reason certain subjective 
rules and maxims of its exercise, which have all the appear¬ 
ance of objective principles; we cannot do away with this 
misleading similarity: all we can do is to point out that it 
is misleading and illusory, 

H This statement has been absurdly misinterpreted by 
many of Kant’s critics. They have spoken of Kant setting 
up the reason against itself, as if he had made it the source 
of errors which it could not unveil. Because Kant showed 
that these delusions could be made to contradict each other 
(and were therefore irreconcilable with reason) the critics 
who read that they were unavoidable and natural, also 
inferred that they were perpetual and not to be refuted. 
We shall^see in the sequel that Kant sol ves them al l But 
just as in the case' of'certain optical delusions, when the 
error, though exposed, still mocks us, so here the anti¬ 
nomies or contradictory conclusions of the pure reason still 
have their force, and are still apt to make us trip, even 
after a sound criticism has thoroughly exposed them. Itjs 

t herefore desir able ^at the_reader should.hpld.fast Jhis 

illustration of Ka^ a nd not vilify jeason because it some- 


^ Cf, Kritiky p. 264. 
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times misleads , him, anymore than the senses, which, also 
mislead. For I'lolh. afiford fiini remedies for their own 
im|>erfoclions» 


'rL“Cy*///re tts ihe seai 0/ Rrafisi^^tdenial Illusion. 

A. Of Miuutm in is of Reason, as there ; 

is of Uiiderstiuidiiig, a purely formal or logical use in which 
IK,) account is taken of the content of Knowledge; Init there • 
is also, as we shall see, a, real or iranscendental use in that', 
I it ^contains the,forighi of € concepts and principles 
{GrundsUizI)^ not borrowed from Sense or Uncleretarding. 
‘We may esiiect, as in the case of the Understanding, that 
live logical concetK will give us lire key to the transcend¬ 
ental 

We before defined the Understanding as the faou/lji of 

Muks ; we now^ciistinguish.Reason l,iy culling it 

of Frimipks. (F rimfimX Hut tins rc(|uire.s explanation, for 
the term principle is ambiguous. In logic the term is u,sed 
to denote any general proposition, inasmuch as it may be 
made the major ^ premiss of a syllogisrUi And cognition 
from principles may be described as knowing the particular 
in the general nmms of In this sense every 

syllogism is a.form of deducing some kind of cognition 
from a principle. , But when we look, into the matter, we 
see that if the major of our syllogism be a mere general 
proposition of Understanding (whether it be u priori or 
empirical), we cannot with propriety speak of the reasoning 
m" cognition from mmepis^ for, to establish the major,, wa 

.£k Aug,. Sci v.'a. i * In gyllc^iiiino' enlin fit reductiJ 
■.propositlonum ad pimipia per proposiltones meciiai,* ©tc. 

' 435. ' ' 
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must bring in experience or pure intuition, or the conditions 
of a possible experience. So for definiteness we may speak 
of such general propositions 2.% comparative ;principks^ prin- 
dples properly so called being synthetical cognitions from 
concepts such as the Understanding cannot supply. We 
s hall t hus reserve the n^mt Princ^ thQse propps^^^^^ ^ 
which form the beginning of all knowledge, which depend 
on^ no oth ers, ajS^^^omlvhich As the ' 

Understanding then is a faculty for producing unity among 

phenomena according to rules, !Re^on_js^„lhe. feculty. for 

p roducing unity among the rules of the Undersfanting ^ 
according^tp. Principles. 

B. Of the logical use of Reason. —The distinction between 
immediate and mediate inference is a familiar one; it is 
only with the latter, however, that Reason is, strictly speaking, 
concerned, Understanding being competent to perform the 
former j i.e. the proper sphere^of the jLeason is syllogism , 
and it acts in this way. ' In every syllogism there is a 
rule or major supplied by the Understanding, then the 
Judgment subsumes a particular case under the condition ’■ 
of this rule, and finally the Re ason draws t h e c onclu sion. 
So then different kinds of rules will give rise to different 
kinds of syllogisms, and hence syllogisms may be divided, 
just like judgments, into ^ categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive. The importance of this we shall see here¬ 
after, but we make one remark now. It often happens 
that a conclusion is put forward as a judgment to see 
whether it does not follow from other judgments by which 
a perfectly different object has been thought. If I suc¬ 
ceed in showing that it does, then I have brought my con¬ 
clusion under a rule which is valid for other objects of know- 

^ The ‘condition’ of the rule is in fact the middle term of the 
syllogism. • 
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Icdf^e also; in other words, I have reduced tny number 
af principles; that is, Reason tries to reduce the g re at 
/ariety of the knowledge of the Understanding to the 
inmhest nuntber of principles, and therelry to produc e in j t 
I the greatest unity. 

C. 0/ the pure use of Reason .—^Ve ask now : Is there a 
I pure use of Reason as well as a logical ? Is it an inde pend - 
j ent source of concepts and judgments? Does it prescribe 
I a law to ol>jects,or is it merely a sulyective law of economy 
applied to the stores of the Understanding. Does it con¬ 
tain synihetkal (not merely analyikal) a priori principles 
and rules? If .so, what are they? We first 
repeat what we said as to the relation !)etween Understand¬ 
ing and Reason in their logical use. Reason applies itself 
to concepts and judgments, the Understanding applies to 
intuitions; the unity of the former is a eoikethie unity, that 
of the latter is distributive —the unity of a possible exirerience. 
]| In short the Reas on is related to the Understandi ng very 
I i nuch as the. MteL.kl9J?ea§e. 

' What doe s the or dinary logical procedure of Rea^n 
imply ? In it Reason seeks to reduce any given jud^ent 
to a general rule; but this rule itself will again!« subjected 
to the same process, and its conditions sought by means of 
a prosyllogism, so that we may in fact say tha t Reason seels 
to find for an y con ditioned cognitio n of the_ Understanding 
the uncondition ed, whereby complete unity of knowledge 
may b e attained. But a synthetical a priori principle lies 
at the'bwis'orthis, viz. we are assuming that ‘ if the con¬ 
ditioned be given, all its conditions, i.e. the Unconditioned, 
are also given.’ This principle * is a priori., for it is the 
necessary condition of the ordinary logical process above 
described; it is also synthetical, for it asserts the uncon- 
* Cf. p. JI, su^ra. 
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ditioned to be given with the conditioned ^—not merely 
that a condition is given, which would be an analytical 
proposition, if we merely judge it of the concept condi¬ 
tioned, but would be the principle of causality if we judged 
it of objects of experience. 

Our problem in the Transcendental Dialectic is then to 
determine wither this principj^e, has ^.■obieft^Ye 
whether it is a merely logical precept which bids us 
seek complete unity. We propose to show that it 
ob] ectiv cjvaliditv—in other words, that 
t hetical of puie^ jeas on; or, as we 

before (p. 36, note), that 
truth is that Reason, as regards experience, can only be 
used analytically (whereas the Understanding is used 
synthetically). Any attempt to apply the Reason to objects 
synthetically must result in illusion and error. The use of 
the principles ( Grundsatzi) of the understanding is im 77 iamnt 
only, the principles {Grundsatzi)^ on the contrary, resulting 
from this highest principle {Princip) of pure Reason would 
be transcendent; but unfortunately the principle itself is pot 



^ This is the synthetical a priori principle lying at the basis of the 
Ideas of Reason, just as the synthetical unity of apperception lies at 
the basis of the Categories (see p. 121). The Ideas are its various 
phases. Many critics have confused it with the Category of causality, 
which merely asserts that every phenomenal object has a condition and 
is thereby perfectly satisfied without mcessarily ascending any higher. 

t he special peculiarity p XJhguEga^mis> 
synth etical propo sitrdiCi r?^g<^<?-y.y^ ^f'jy seeks^ 

jEons ; so that, as Kant says {Kritik^ p. 233), 'all pure concepts ini 
l^nerai are concerned with the synthetical unity of representations, but ( 
concepts of pure Reason (Ideas) with the unconditioned synthetical unity ^ 
of all conditions in general. ’ 

^ Cf., however, carefully, p. 399. 




CHAPTER XVHI 

BOOK I 

Of the Cmcefis if Pure Peuseui 

The CoBceiJts of IHirc Reason are not olitained simply by 
reflection l)ut I.)y inference, in this differing from Concepts 
of the Understanding. The otyectivc validity of the latter 
depends upon this fact, viz. l)ccause they constitute the 
intellectual form of all experience, it is necessary that their 
application should always admit of !)eing exhilnted in ex¬ 
perience. But concepts of Reason arc not so limited; their 
very name seems to refer to a kind of cognition related 
to empirical cognition as a whole to its part, its object 
being the whole of possible experience to which no 
* actual experience can. be adequate. Cgn^septS; of Reason, 
then, serve for mmfrefmnding {k^dfm)^ just as by means 
of concepts of understanding we understand (persiehen) 
perceptions. If they c ontoin Jhe unconditioned they, 
to somejhing^__ to which ^ all experience may belong, Jbut 
wSdi C9Ln never itself be an obto of experience. Now, 
accSOTQngas they do or do m^^ssess objective validity 
we shall call them cameftus ratiminati (concepts legiti¬ 
mately „ inferred) or mmeftm . ratmimnks (sophistical 

Cl ICiaiPs IfUr&d* k L&gic^ p. $5, ABhott's Traw. 
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concepts). However, to this we shall again return, merely, 
remarking now that as we called th e concepts of the »pare| 
Underst anding, Cate^orie s^p so we shall call the,^paaeepts oj 
pure Re ason, Tr^cmRm MLI^Ms, ^ 

§ I. Of Ideas in General —In order that we may fully 
appreciate the meaning of this term we must go back to Plato. 
He meant by an Idea something which cahnot’^be~"derived 
from sensibility, and which, moreover, far transcends even 
the concepts of understanding (with which Aristotle occupied 
himself^), inasmuch as in experience nothing corresponding 
to it can be found. Meas ar e, according to him, archetypes 
o f things thei nselves, anH^no t merely keys to possible ex ¬ 
pe rienc e s like the Categorie s. He saw that our faculty of 
knowledge has a much higher vocation than merely to spell 
out phenomena according to a synthetical unity, and thus to 
read them as experience. He noticed that our Reason 
naturally tries to reach cognitions to which no object of 
experience can correspond, but which nevertheless have 
reality, and are not mere cobwebs”of the brain. Such ideas 
he found especially in the practical sphere, in Teleology as 
well as in Ethics, and herein he was, rig ht However, we do 
not follow him in eveiy^articular, e.g, in his extension of 
these Ideas to the speculative sphere, in his mystical deduc¬ 
tion of them, and in the exaggerations which led him to 
hypostatise them; in all these points we regard him as mis¬ 
leading. But as regards the principles of Ethics, of Legisial 
tion, and of Religion, his work is specially valuable, as it is only 
by means of Ideas that these principles can be laid down | 
to deduce them from experience is illusory. We cannott 
now enter upon such inquiries; the point here to be remarkedf 
is that we should, in the interests of philosophy, strive to pre¬ 
serve the term Idea in its original signification. There is 
^ In his treatise on the Categories. 
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no lack of names adequate to express every kind of repre¬ 
sentation without our liaving to encroaeli on terms which 
are proper to others. The following is a graduated list' of 
them. The genus is in general Under it 

stands Repmentation with mnmmismss^ (pempiio), the 
forms of which may be tluis tal)ulated. 

Perception 



empirical |>nre 

ofSenlibility of Umlerstanding of Reason 

(concept of a pure sensuous image) (notion) (idea) 

,e 

An idea or a concept of Reason is then a concept formed 
from notions which transcends the possiljility of experience; 
it is * a necessary concept of Reason to which no corre¬ 
sponding object can be given in the world of sense/ 

^ 2 . 0/ Transemdenial Ideas .—saw in our Analytic 
that the forms of judgments converted into a concept 
of the synthesis of intuitions, gave us Categories; now 
we naturally inquire, ■ W^ll^ no|_, .of syllo|isms 

^ Apparently the other sub-dasi would l>e Representation wiihout 
comcwmmsSf but Kant does, not say so., He is always very careful not 
to commit himself on the subject of the existence of latent mental 
modiEcations. His definition of miim should be remarked-*-* a pure 
CGBCsept, in* so'far'as it has its origin in the Understanding, not in the 
pure image,of the Sensibility.*. It is noteworthy that this is exactly the 
sense in'which, our own.'Berkeley used the term. Cf. Fraser’s Seketions 
from 95 and 335 . We may compare with the, table gene¬ 

rally the table oi Degrees of Knowledge given, Intrmi. te p, 55* 
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applied in like manner to the synthetical unity of intui¬ 
tions give us the pure forms of Reas£n, Ideas ? To 
unfold .this, it is necessary to, examine the form' of a syl¬ 
logism somewhat minutely. The function of Reason in 
its logical use consists in the universality of the cognition 
according to concepts, and the conclusion is a judgment 
which is determined a priori in the whole extent of its con¬ 
dition. The proposition ‘ Caius is mortal ^ might be taken 
from experience by means of the understanding only; but 
to reduce it to syllogism I have to find a concept {fnan) 
which contains the more general condition under which the 
predicate of this judgment is given; then subsume the 
minor, Caius is a man, under this condition taken in its 
whole extent (all men are mortal), and so arrive at the know¬ 
ledge of my object—Caius is mortal ^ Hence in the con¬ 
clusion of a syllogism we restrict the predicate to a certain 
object, after having thought it [the predicate] under a certain 
condition in the major in its whole extent.^ ^ To speak I 
logically, the major must be universal Now to this univer-|) 
sality {universalitas) corresponds totality (universitas) of|| 
conditions^ in the synthesis of intuitions. So the tran-f| 

scenden tal con ce p t o f Rea^n is the c o n cept of.the totalit y I 

of the conditions of a g i ven conditione d, i e. the unconM 
ditiomd. 

And, as there are three Categories of relation, so we 

^ This is a difficult sentence, because the doubt at once arises, *How 
can we say that the predicate in an affirmative syllogism of the first 
figure is universal ?' But the point is, it is not mortal that is taken 
universally in the premiss, but mortal men —the major term (mortal), 
under a certain condition^ viz. that it is to be regarded for the moment 
as ap'plicable only to human creatures. In no other way can we explain 
Kant*s language, which at best is misleading. Of course the predicate of 
the major premiss, though not logically universal, is still used in a far 
wider application than in the conclusion. ^ Cf. note, p, 241, 
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shall find liysc Ideas; wc must therefore seek for an m- 

conditioned (i) orthcrtr/eAVwVrt/synd^ in a. subjeci, {2) 

of the hypotkeika! synthesis of the members of a.-, series, 

(3) of the disjunctive synthesis of the parts in a system. 
There are exactly as many kinds of syllogisms, each of 
which tries to advance through prosyllogisms to the un¬ 
conditioned; the first to the subject which itself is no 
longer a predicate ; the second to the presupposition which 
presupposes nothing else; the third to that aggregate by 
means of which complete division of any concept can be 
j determined. Hence the pure rational concepts of totality 
iin the synthesis of conditions arc necessary, at least as 
1 problems, in order to raise the unity of the Understanding 
I if possilde to the Unconditioned, and they are founded 
^ in the nature of human Reason even though they may 
have no valid application in concreto. We must here 
guard against an ambiguity which presents itself. The 
phrase absolutely posiibk may signify one of two things— 
either (i) that which is possilile {intern!) in itself (the least 
that could be said of any object), or ( 2 ) that which is possible 
in every relation, which i.s the most that could l>e said of an 
object. Now the latter signification is the one in which we 
are going to employ the term. Absolute necessity, in our 
usage, is not synonymous with internal or intrinsic necessity. 
Thus, though we can say that the opposite of that which is in- . 
trinsically impossible is absolutely necessary (for if a thing is 
intrinsically impossible it will be impossible in every relation), 
we cannot conversely say that the opposite of the absolutely 
necessary is intrinsically impossible. 

With this provision, then, we may say that thejran- 

abso lute totalltvJn the s ynthesis of conditions —that is, 
|he Unconditioned t ^ wltecti iSiS— 
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^>xy absolute whole all acts of theJUnto 

the sj^b^i£al™'ty(rer- 
which Js, thought Henco 

the objective employment of the Ideas is transcendent,^ that 
of the Categories being immanent. We have established 
now thi|§ 5oints about the Ideas: ^ (i) they are concepts of 
pure Season regarding all empirical cognition as determined 
by means of an absolute totality of conditions; (2) they are 
>^ot.,arbitrarily assumed, but supplied to us by the very . 
iiat'ure of Reason, and have therefore a necessary relation 
to the whole use of the Understanding; (3) they are transcend¬ 
ent; in this differing from the Categories that no ^ object can 
be presented in experience which shall be adequate to them. 

When we use the word Idea we say as regards the object * 
(as of an object of the pure Understanding) very much, but 
as regards the subject {i.e. in respect of its actuality under 
empirical conditions) very little, because an Idea as the 
concept of a maximum can never be given adequately in 
the concrete. Now because in the speculative employ¬ 
ment of Reason the latter is the whole aim, and as in this 
case merely to approximate to a concept which can never 
be attained in practice is the same as if the concept were 
non-existent, we are wont to say of a concept of this 
kind («..§•. the absolute totality of phenomena), ‘ it is only 

^ 1' This may he regarded as a Sutjatwe or Metaph:^ical Deduction of 

the Ideas, corresponding to the Metaphysical Exposition of Space and 
Time {supra, p. 49), and to the Metaphysical Deduction of the Categones 
(p. 81), answering the question, ‘If there be apnoriioracs, of Reason, 
■what are their characteristics?’ _ , , ,• 

2 And for this reason, as Kant remarks in § 3, no objective deduction 

of the Ideas is possible. ^ 

® Apparently this contrast between object and subject means nothing 
more than that though an Idea may be defined and its nature explained, 
its relation to experience cannot be determinately given inasmuch as it 
is quite beyond the sphere of experience. 
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for completing the descending series; Reason is perfectly 
indiiferent as to how far // proceeds. The sole aim of 
pure Reason is absolute totality of the synthesis on the side 
of the conditions^ not absolute completeness on the part of 
the conditioned.. If we once have a completely and uncon¬ 
ditionally given condition, no concept of Reason is required 
to complete the series, for the Understanding can take 
by itself every downward step. Thus the ^ranscendent al 
Ideas serve only^„fpr ascending m the series of condition s, till 

With 

regard to descending to the conditioned, there is no doubt 
a widely extended logical use which Reason may make of 
the laws of Understanding, but no transcendental one ; and 
if we were to form an idea of the absolute totality of such a 
syxAh&sis ijrogressus) as, e.g. of the whole series of all future 
changes in the world, such would be a mere ens rattonis,^ an 
arbitrary fiction of thought, but not a necessary presupposi¬ 
tion of Reason. 

§ 3. System of Transcendental Ideas .—^We have seen 
that there are three kinds of dialectical SYU pgisms, corre¬ 
sponding to the tiue^odes of conclusion by which Reason 
may arrive at cognitions from principles, and that in all these 
it is th'- nf-Reason to ascend from the coM iM^ed 

svnth^ dTtolSEeE ideisten^igJ^^ 
an uncimditioned wMdi the Und^teij&]g_^nimvaa^& 
i^SiThelSoir^n^r^ions which our rej^esentatkms 
( Vorstellun^j can have axe (i) Relation to the Subjert; (2) 
Relation to Objects, either as phenomena or as objects erf 


2 Cf ae similar statement quoted in the App. to m 

p. 266, where he distinguishes these three synthes^ ^ 

Jmthek of the conditions-^, of a thought m general ; of empwal 
thinking; r, of pure thinking. 
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thought In general Sotliat in fact Uie conceivable, 
of our representations are three in numl>er* First, the Re¬ 
lation to the subject; Second, to tliie manifold of the object 
as a phenomenon; Third, to all things in general Hence 
all transcendental Ideas arrange themselves in three classes, 
the first of which contains the al)solute (unconditioned) ' 
miiij of ihe thinking ; tine second the a!:>solute unity of 
the series of mtdiiims of phenomemt ; the third the absolute. ■ 
unity of the eo/iditions of oil objects of thought in general 
The thinking subject is the ol.iject-matter of Psychology^ 
the sum total of all phenomena (the world) the ol>ject matter 
of Cosmo/og)\ and the thing which contain.^ the highest 
condition of the possil)ility of all whicli can lie thought (the 
Being of all Beings), Theology^ So it is tliat pure Reason 
|)resents us with a tratiscendental doctrine of the soul 
ipsychologia rationalis)^ a transcendental science of the : 
world {mmologia rationalis\ and a transcendental know- 

I ledge of God {theoiogla transeendentoiis), I’hese Ideas 
follow the thread of the Categones, as we might expect, for 
pure Reason never relates directly to objects, l}Ut to the 
concepts of objects framed by the Understanding. 

And it is noteworthy that there is ^ among them a 
certain connection and unity, and that pure Reason, by 
means of them, collects all its cognitions into one system.. 
From the knowledge of our8elve,s to a knowledge of the 
World, and through it to a knowledge of God is a progress^ 

^ Cf. Caird, Philosophy of Kant^ pp. 533 sqq* 

Kaat added a note in the Second Edition, in which he nays that 
the' above analytical order, tho.ugh essential to te observed in a pre- 
' llmiaary inquiry, k not the order in which Metaphysic would treat of 
the Ideiis. synthetically. .The three great objects of Metaphysic are God, 
Freedom,'and Immortality, and It would aim. at showing that the frst 
•and'' second eoncep'ts, considered together, will inevitably lead to the 
third aS' a ..nec^emry conclusion. ■ 
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so natural that it looks like the logical march of reason 
from premises to a conclusion. Whether, however, there 
does exist here a relationship, such as does between the 
logical and transcendental procedure of Reason-, is a question 
which can only be answered further on. It is sufficient 
now for us to have shown the nature, origin, and number of 
the transcendental concepts of Reason, as distinguished 
from those which properly belong to the sphere of Under¬ 
standing, 



CHAPTER XrX 


BOOK n 

Of the Dialectical ^lyllogisms of Pure Reason 

The transcendental (subjective) reality of these pure con¬ 
cepts of Reason rests on the fact that we are led to then^ 
1)y a necessary syllo gism . Of these dialectical syllogisms 
there are three kinds (the categorical, the hypothetical, and 
the disjunctive),^ which we shall here distinguish briefly, 
and afterwards develop in detail in the succeeding chapters. 

§ I. conclude from the transcendental concept of 
the Subject which contains no manifold, the absolute unity 
of the subject itself, of which I have in this way no 
concept,^— Le, though of the subject, apart from its relation 
to experience, I have no concept This I call the Tran¬ 
scendental ParalogisnL 

§ 2. ‘ I conclude, from the fact that I have always a 
self-contradictory concept of the unconditioned synthetical 
unity of the series on one side, the correctness of the 
opposite unity, of which I have nevertheless no concept 
either,'—-/.<?. I do not perceive that the argument can be 
retorted. This I call the AntinomyM pure reason. 

§ 3. conclude from the totality of the conditions 

Cf. p, 248. 
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Under which objects in general, so far as they can be given 
to me, must be thought, the absolute synthetical unity of 
all the conditions of the possibility of things in general,'— 
/.<?. whether they are given in sense or not. In fact ‘I 
conclude from things which I do not know according to 
their mere transcendental concept, a Being of all beings, 
which I know still less through a transcendent concept, and 
of whose unconditioned necessity I can form no concept 
whatever. This I call t)\t 'Ideal oi pure reason.' 

It may be well, before beginning the chapter on the 
Paralogisms, to give an explanati^^of Kant's statement 
(p. 248, supra) that th e .^Ca te^^igal .Syllogism leads us 
inevitably to the id^ Pl seems 

to be this. Reason always seeks completeness of knowledge, 
and whereas Understanding would be. satisfied with and 
would rest in the mere judgment ‘ Caius is mortal,' Reason 
asks. Why ? Primarily because Caius is a man and all men 
.are mortal. But why is he a man ? Because he is a Roman 
citizen, and so on ad inp^ through an indefinite series of pro¬ 
syllogisms ; so that complete explanation is impossible, for the 
furthest step would be ‘because he is.Caius,' which would 
convey no information at all. That is, to quote Kant's own 
language in the Prolegomena (vol. ii. p. 124), ‘Pure Reason 
requires us to seek for every predicate of a thing its proper 
subject, and for this subject, which is itself necessarily nothing 
but a predicate, //i* subject, and so on indefinitely (or as far 
as we can reach). But hence it follows that we must not 
hold anything at which we can arrive to be an ultimate sub¬ 
ject; and that substance itself never can be thought by the 
Understanding, however deep we may penetrate, even if 
all nature were unveiled to us, Tor the specific nature of our 
Understanding consists in thinking everything discursively 
—that is, representing it by concepts, and so by mere predi- 
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cates, to which therefore the absolute subject must always 

I be wanting/ Nothing short of a knowledge of the absolute 
subject could give us completeness; this we cannot have, 
though we are always striving to attain to it A logical 
paralogism consists in falsityofa syllogism in form irrespective 
of its matter. A transcendental paralogism is one in which 
we are led into this formal falsity througli a transcendental 
ground, and so it has its foundation in the very nature of 
human reason, and is the parent of an unavoidal)le tliough 
not insoluble illusion. 

We have seen that the categorical syllogism leads us to 
the Idea of the Absolute Subject; that is, we have now 
come to a concept of great importance, though a perfectly 

content-less one, as we shall find hereafter—thg.epncept of 

the,. .Eg:o. I'his I think must be regarded as a tran¬ 
scendental concept of judgment, though it can have no place 
in the list of categories, inasmuch a s^ its only use is to 
indicate that dl though And 

i t is upon this I think whole pretended science of 

R ational Ps ychology is basj gci; from this starting point an 
attempt is made to investigate the nature of the soul, 
independent of all empirical aid. For if the smallest 
empirical element of thought, or any particular perception 
of my internal state, were mi.xed up among the grounds of 
cognition of this science, it would no longer l>e a raiionni 
but an empirical doctrine of the soul. It ni|ght be objected 
at the outset that such a science is on the face of it im- 
; possible , for the very proposition from which it starts * I 
jthink' postulates an internal experience, and therefore 
introduces an empirical element this objection is not 
wel l . found ed, for it is,not any particular act of experience 
that is postulated by Rational Psychologists, but merely the 
^ Cf. supra^ p. 140. 
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apperception ‘I think,^ without which all concepts, even 
transcendental ones, would be impossible. Internal ex¬ 
perience in general and its possibility must not be regarded 
as empirical cognition^ but as cognition of the empirical in 
general f and so its discussion comes under the investiga¬ 
tion of the possibility of all experience, which is certainly 
transcendental. We proceed to show in other ways alsp that 
the so-called science of Rational Psychology is quite illusory 
and fallacious. 

1 ] We have now two separate discussions of the Para 
logisms before us, that of the Plrst Edition (given very 
briefly over again in the Second), the synthetical discussion 
—and that of the Second Edition, the analytical discussion. 
It will be convenient to keep them distinct, for even 
in the short synthetical discussion given in the Second 
Edition there are some variations from the statements of 
the First Edition, especially in connection with the fourth 
Paralogism. 

^ Cf. mpi'a^ p. 44. 
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JiVNllirnCAI. TKItAI WENT «>r THE MHAt.OCitSMS 

Let u» ftttirt, not with the Judgment * I think,’ l)Ut with 
th^emeepf*l, who am a thinking Ix’ing,* and endeavour, 
as Rational I’Rychokigists, therefrom to develop the tran- 
seendentiil doctrine of the soul. We shall, as always, follow 
the guidance of the Cat^orie^ though we shall reverse 
the usual order and b^in with Ae of Substanc 

(by which a thing hi ^ in. 


to bo eattMhoi.jUi* 




' ^ Strat KCr. ^ 






As regards its quality, it 
is Simple. ^> 1 . 


Ah regards the different 
times in which it e.xist.s, 
it is numerically identi¬ 
cal—that i.s, UNi'i'v not 


Plurality. ' ■ % 


V. f- •• ■ 


It is in relation to possible objects in Spaces' 


tAn 


1 Compare carefully his second and more systematic stalcmeil of 
th®e propositions, App. to vol. ii. p. 371, which was omitted in the 

Second'Edition. 

® That is, as Mr. Caird points out, * It is an rn'inai oliject in relation 
toobjects in Space/ 
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If these propositions were established, all would fbllow|j 
that we want Props. I. 11. III. would give us respective!} [ 
the Lnmateriality^ the Incorruptibility^ and the Personality 
of the Soul, and all three together would give us Spirituality 
Prop. IV., giving us the soul in relation to objects in space, 
gives us its connection {co?nmerciuni) with a body, 

Animality; and this last, limited by Spirituality, gives U51 
Immortality, Before we consider in detail the proof | 
which have been oifered for these propositions, let us 
a gain repeat that we haye^ start from but th is 

p erfec tly contentless representatipn,.‘ I,^ who think,’ which 

cannot even properly be called a concept; it is only a 
consciousness^ w^ accompanies all concepts . By this I, 
or He, or It which thinks, nothing more is represented than || i 
a transcendental subject of thought = which is known 
only through the thoughts that are its predicates, and of 
which, apart from them, we cannot form the least concept, f ‘ ’ 
so that we are really turning round it in a perpetual circle, ' - ^ 

having already to use its representation before we can Z / 

form any judgment about it. But next,it might be asked, 1., 

Why is this common to all thinking beings because (suppose) ^ 

true of myself? Why must every thinking existence be ^ 

regarded as a self-conscious being? The reason of it is that 
we are constrained to attribute to things a priori all the 
attributes which constitute the conditions under which 
alone we can think them; and the only way in which 
I can get a representation of a thinking being is through 
self-consciousness. That is, the argument is only hypo¬ 
thetical ; ‘ If there be an /, tvho thmks,' anywhere, his soul 
will possess these properties. The I think is here taken in 
a probl ematica l sense, not in so far as it may contain the 
percep^m^ an existence, like the Cartesian Cogito ergo 
sum, but in regard to its mere possibility. Lastly, this 
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general remark gives us the key to the whole discussion: 

I cognition im plies not oidy . 

imerely through my thinking that I cognise an ol)ject, l)ut 
^anly through my determining a given intuition in relation 
.0 the unity of consciousness in which all thinking consists. 
'\nd so 1 cognise myself, not through my l)eing conscious 
)f myself as thinking, but only when I am conscious of the 
intuition of myself as determined in relation to the function 
of thought. All the modi of self consciousness in thought 
are hence not concepts of ol)jects (categories), but simply 
lo^aHunctioois which^do not j>resent to jhoii^ht an object 
to"be“cdgnised, and cannot therefore proj^nit mj Self as an 
oj^ct. Not the consciousness of the determining^^ but only 
tlTaf of the determinable self, ue, of my internal intuition, is 
the oljject. 


First Paralogism—of StibstantiaUiy, 

Proof That which cannot be thought otherwise than 
as subject does not exist otherwise than as subject, and is 
therefore subatan ce. 

A thinking being, considered merely as such, cannot be 
thought otherwise than as suliject. 

Therefore it exists also only as such, /.d as substance. 

^ We have taken, for this paralogism, the forot of jsroof given 
in the Second Edition. In the case of Paralogisms IL and IIL, the 
proof is given more fully in First Edition. Paralogism I V. is stated 
differently in the two editions. In the First Edition the proof of the 
First Paralogism runs thus: That of which the representation is the 
absolute subject of our judgments, and which conse(|uently cannot lit* 
used to determine anything else (as predicate), is sukimee, 

■ I,' as a thinking being, am the aimlute subject of all my possible 
judgments,, and this representation of myself cannot lie used as the 
predicate of anything else. 

Therefore I, as a thinking being (soul), am suhiame. 
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Critique of First Paralogism, 

This argument is a sof/iisma figurce dictionis, for the 
words substance and thought are taken in different senses 
in it all through, i. Substance in the- major premiss 
means logical subject—subject of a judgment; but sub¬ 
stance in the conclusion means metaphysical subject- 
subject in a judgment, substratum, self-subsistent being. 
If it be said that this is not meant, but that in the con¬ 
clusion also, substance = logical subject, the whole argument 
is useless, for we could never thence deduce the permanence 
of the soul, which is really the point at issue. In the 
General Remark on the System of the Principles (above, p. 
199), we saw that from mere thought wit hout intui tion w e 
cannot es^^^^^ reality o f any concep t, e,g, from 

mere thought we cannot say that the concept of a thing 
which can exist for itself only as subject, but not as pre¬ 
dicate, possesses any objective reality; in fact, we cannot 
argue from the logical to the metaphysical sense of the 
word substance. In order to do this we must have at the 
foundation of our cognition a perma nent intuition; but in 
internal intuition there is nothing permanent, for t he Eg oi 
i s but the consciousness of my thought We may indee(^ 
perceive that this representation of the Ego is ever recurring 
in every act of thought (above, p. 216), but not that it is 
the fixed and permanent intuition in which thoughts (being 
transient) alternate. 

2. The word thought is also taken ambiguously. For 
in order that the major may be true, it must be a general 
term equivalent to ‘ thought or intuited ’; but in the minor 
the word must be used in its restricted sense as opposed to 
^intuited,' for by virtue of internal intuition the soul is 
presented as an object to thought, not* as a subject. Or 
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again, in the major the word is used as it apiilics to objects 
generally, consequently to objects as given in intuition; 
l)Ut in the minor only as it relates to self consciousness. 

‘ Here no object is thought, liut there is only represented 
the relation to self, as subject (as the form of thought).’ 

So that we may say that the first syllogism of tran¬ 
scendental psychology only palms off upon us a pretended 
discovery, by setting up the continual logical subject of 
thinking, as the cognition of the real subject of inherence. 

' T'hat the Kgo, the determining self, is the logical subject of 
thought is an analytical proj^osition ; but to say that it is 
substance, and therefore permanent, is a synthetical proposi- 
,tion, and one impossiVile to prove. ‘'I'he statement that 
^ “ the soul is a substance,” then denotes a substance only in 
Idea Init not in Reality.’ 

Second Paralogism—of Simplicity. 

Proof : A thing, of which the action cannot te regarded 
as the concurrence of the action of several things, is 

Now the soul or thinking Ego is such a thing. 

Therefore the soul is simple.' 


Critic/HC 0/Second Paralogism. 

'Phis is the ‘ Achilles ’ “ of all the dialectical syllogisms 
of pure psychology : its argument may be put into a popular 
form as follows: 

‘ Every composite substance is an aggregate of many ; 
and the action of any composite, or that which inheres in it 

* Cf. a similar argument in Butler’s Analogy,yi. 1 . ch. i. Compare 
also Mendelssohn’s where this argument i.s to he ftnmii in some 

detail. 

' 2 That is-—the strong, though not invulnerable argumcTih 
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as such, is the aggregate of many actions or accidents, 
divided among a number of substances. Now, an effect 
which arises from the"' concurrence of several acting sub¬ 
stances is possible when this effect is merely external (as, for 
instance, the motion of a body is the joint motion of all its , 
parts). But the case is different with thoughts, which are | 
accidents belonging internally to a thinking being. For 
supposing that thi^ coniposite did think, each part of it 
would contain part of the thought; 'but all of them only 
when combined, the whole thought. Now this is con¬ 
tradictory. For since the representotions which are con¬ 
tained under the different parts (suppose the individual 
words of a verse) are never [by themselves] a whole thought 
(a verse), so th ought cannot be inherent Jn^ xpn^ 
such . T houdit.' therefore, is only pg ssibiejn3,,^^ 
which is not an a^^egate jiff many s ubstanc es, but absolutely^ 
for different representations in different subjects 
would as little produce a single thought as a number of 
single words at random would a line of poetry. 

The so-called nervus probandi of this argument lies in h 
the proposition; that many representations must be con-| 
tained in the absolute unity of the thinking subject to make\ 
up one thought. Now this is a synthetical a priori\ 
proposition; how is it to be proved? As synthetical it \ 
cannot be proved from mere concepts; as a priori it cannot 
be deduced from experience, for experience cannot give 
necessity, and besides the concept of absolute unity is 
beyond its sphere. . T he fact i s that here,, as 

paralo gism, th eformaljjroppsition of_ag2ercepton^^^ 
i.Thl1;;h^b asis on which ra tjon^I,^sxchology ventures to 
extend her cognitions ; and the mistoke is the old ona.. of 
halting a merely subjective condition inXg an objectwe ^ That 
1 I.e. ill the minor premiss. 
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i is, it is true that knowledge is iinpossihle unless I think 
• myself as simple ,* but that does not prove that I am 
al)soTutely simple; hyfkUl simplicity docs not prove 
j simplicity. The facrofthe simplicity of the representation 
! orir«ibject is not, for that reason, a cognition of the 
I simplicity of the subject itself. No I may be allowed to 
’ say ‘ I am a simple substance ’ only in this sense, that the 
representation of my Ego never contains a synthesis of 
multiplicity; but this does not give me the least information 
with regard to the Ego as an object of exiierience. 
Just as the proposition ‘the soul is substance,’ in the only 
sen.se in which it can he proved, is not of the .slightest 
concrete value, and docs not enable me to prove the soul’s 
])ermanence; .so the proposition ‘ the sotd is simple,’ when 
understood properly, is of no value in proving that the soul 
is not corporeal, j 

13 ut further, if" this cardinal proposition which we are 
considering (that all which thinks is simple sulistancc) were 
conceded all objectiv e rea lity, in the pure meaning of a 
miSejuHgtnehT’ofReason, we s Ml n ow show that we could 
not even then deduce any sound conclusion respecting the 
difference T^ween body and .sdtiT. 

I. In one .sense it is plainly true that tlie soul is not 
corporeal, viz.: that as it is represented to us as an oliject 
of the internal sense it cannot, so far as it thinks. Ire an 
object of the external senses, or a phenomenon in space, i.e. 
\soul as a phenomenon is di fferen t from matter as pheno- 
menmv^'i"s~pMnry improper to ask whether the 
souk as a thing fer se, is or is not different from matter as 
phenomenon; for a thing per se must be of a different 
nature from the determinations which merely constitute its 
states. So, 3, the real comparison is lietwcen the soul as 
a thing« and the intelligible something at the tiasis of 
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external phenomena. Now we know nothing whatever of 
this latter; phenomenal matter is composite, but for aught 
we know this intelligible something may be simpleA And 
therefore, even admitting the simplicity of its nature, the 
human soul is not at all proved to differ internally from 
matter, as regards their respective substrata. 

So this concept of simplicity is useless in the only case 
where it would be of service {i.e, to determine the peculiar 
and distinguishing feature of our subject, when I compare 
myself with the objects of external experience); it has no 
application extending to real objects and cannot possibly, 
therefore, enlarge our knowledge^ 

ff's'V ' ^ / 

Third Paralogism—of Personality. 

Proof : That which is conscious of its own numerical 
identity at different times is, so far, a Person. 

Now the soul has this consciousness. 

Therefore, it is a Person. 


^ Cf. his strong statement in the Second Edition, Kritik^ p. 252. 

‘ Both kinds of objects differ from each other, not internally, but only| 
so far as the one appea 7 's {mcJiemt) externally to the other ; possibly 
what is at the bottom of phenomenal matter as a thing in itself, may not 
be so heterogeneous after all as we imagine.* Pie here approa ches 
Monism very nearly. Cf. also in First Edition, vol. ii. p. 253. ‘The 


/. 

—- 

transcendenliOrol^ect which lies at the basis of internal intuition, as well ^ 
as of external phenomena, is neither matter nor a thinking being se, " 


H/J 


but a basi^ of phenomena unknown to us, and these give us the em- 
piric3*coircep first as of the second.’ 

^ Kant remarks in the Second Edition, that it would be very curious 
if the simplicity of substance which is so difficult to detect in the phe¬ 
nomena of external intuition, should be presented immediately in the 
poorest representation of all, i.e. in thought. The whole discussion 
practically overthrows Mansel’s theory of the Ego, which is very similar 
to the one under consideration. 
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Cn’fu/ut' of the 'fhird Piiro/(>jt,'i.ii/i. 

'rile- point to l>c considcral is, in wlial sense is the 
minor premiss true ? I'liis we {iroceed to discuss. When 
I regard my own internal plienomena, I find them to be all 
subject to the condition o f time ; l>ut this time, again (and 
the phenomena in it), I iwrccivc always as in me, as a form 
of my internal sensiliility ; hence in [internal] apperception 
self is the highest condition to which time is subject. For 
this reason the identity of self has ten regarcted as the 
necessary condition of my existence in time. 'Fhis is true 

sub jective ly, but pot so. objectively or.a bsoliU ely; for, 

suppose another tean perceives me, he jicrceives me 
through te external sense, and I am [also] to him in time. 
but, thotei he readily admits and lielievcs in my conscious¬ 
ness being accomixinied with a full consciousness of identity, 
this identity is not to him the condition of the time in which 
he places me. He places me in time, instead of placing 
time in me. And the feeling of identity which he allows in 
me is to him no proof that my selfn objectively permanent; 
for it is not necessarily implied by the time in which he 
places me. The identity, then, of the consciousness of 
myself at different times is only a formal condition of my 
thoughts and their connection, and does not demonstrate 
the numerical identity of my subject, in which, notwith¬ 
standing the logical identity of the Ego, such a change 
might have taken place as to preclude its [numerical] 
identity. We may illustrate this physically. A perfectly 
elastic ball which strikes full upon a similar one imparts to 
it all its motion (or all its state). Now conceive a whole 
series of substances, each of which imparts its state and the 
consciousness thereof to the next in order. In such a case 
the last substance would be conscious of all the .states of 
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the previously changed substances as its own, since those 
states were transferred to it along with the consciousness of 
them ; nevertheless, it would not have been the very same 
person in all these states. That ' all fleets ’ then is a tenable 
hypothesis; at least there is nothing in the mere fact of 
self consciousness which necessarily contradicts it To sumi 
up: the proposition of the [logical] identity of the subject 
amidst all the manifold representations of which I am 
conscious is an analytical one; but this does not prove thei 
identity of the Person, ^ by which is understood the conscious-| 
ness of the identity of its own substance as a thinking beingl 
in all change and variation of circumstances.’ To prov (4 
this we should require not merely analysis, but synthetical^ 
judgments based upon a given intuition. Nevertheless the|| 
concept of personality (as well as that of substance anqj 
simplicity) may remain, so far as it is transcendental, and! 
means a unity of the subject otherwise unknown to us,I 
but in whose states there is a thorough-going connectionl 
through apperception. And so far this concept is bothl 
necessary and sufficient for all practical uses: but we canIJ 
never depend upon it to extend our self-cognition through^ 
pure Reason. 

Fourth Paralogism—of Ideality {of external relation)} . 


Proof : — Whatsoever can only be inferred to exist, as the 
cause of given perceptions, has but a doubtful existence. 

. Now all external phenomena are of such a kind that 
their present existence cannot be perceived immediately, 
but we infer them to exist as the causes of given per¬ 
ceptions. 

Consequently the existence of all the objects of the 
^ First Edition. 
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external senses is douijtful. 'I’his inicertainty I call the 
ideality of exteriml phenomena; aivd tlie doctrine which 
holds this ideality is in c^ontrast to wliidi the 

assertion of a poHsi!>lc certainty of oUjc<.i:s of the external 
senses is called /)//rf//'o;/d 

Crititpif of the Pourth Porahgispn. 

11 Tlu! reader who has worked thronglt i‘ha|>ter xiv. will 
have no difficulty wliatcvcr in understanding Kantls argu¬ 
ment here, 'Fherc are really only two points to l.x? attended 
to: (i) the difference l>etwcen the Cartesian (or empirical) 
and tlie Kantian (or transcendental) idealism, and (2) the 
definition of mtuality gxvm in. the second I^ostulate of em¬ 
pirical thought // 

In tlic first place it is quite natural that a Rational 
l?sychologist or Transcendental Realist should l>e forced into 
this empirical idealism; for of course if the objects of our 
senses are things fer se existing quite independently of our 
sensibility, there can be no guarantee for the actuality of the 
representations which our senses give of those things. On 
the other hand the 'Franscendenta! Idealist may quite 
consistently call himself an Fhnpirical Realist, for * since he 
considers matter, and even its internal [lossibilityf^ to be 

* The thenis to be proved is; * Tlie soul is iu relatiiin [m actual 
object] to pmsiiik objects in Kj>acc * it k not <»nly suhtamCf simple 
and personali bwt it imtepmdmtfy ixisis. We have now got to the 
Category of .Modality, and Rational Psychology desires to show that the 
txlstence of the soul is quite independent of the existence of external 
things, ", The line of .proof adopted here k the attempt to show that the 
.existence, of, external things is only doubtful, ■ ' As , Kant says in the 
Se'Cond. Edition (p, 247), problematical Idealism is perfectly unavoidable 
in thlsiatiomliitic system, * for if the existence of external thingi is.not 
requisite, to the' determination of the existence of a substance in time, 
.the existence 'of these external thinp is a gratuitous assumption,' 

« This, .phrase posdbly means the occult forces or elements, which 
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nothing but phenomenon, which apart from our sensibility 
is nothing at all, he only considers it as a kind of repre¬ 
sentations (intuition), which are called external, not as if 
they referred to objects external in themselves^ but because 
they refer perception to space, in which all things are 
reciprocally external, while space itself is within us/ 

T he whole fo rce of this Paralog^m r^^ on th e fa lse 
assumption that,the objects of sensibility are things per se . 
According to the, true doctrine laid down ^ the 

Kritik^ e xternal things exist just a s I myself do ; 

with regard to their actuality, I have just as little need of 
inference as with regard to the actuality of my thoughts; 

t hey are.both nothing but representation s, t he im mediate 

perception of which is a sufficient proo f of thdt:^j^^ty. 
This is quite in accordance with our former definition of 
actuality ^ given in the second Postulate of Empirical 
Thought, ‘that which is connected with a perception 
according to empirical laws is actual’ (above, p. 193). 

So then internal experience is not a whit more immeaiatd 
and certain than external, and therefore we cannot base 
on the supposed doubtfulness of external experience an} 
argument which would establish the independent existence 
of the soul. 

Discussion in Second Edition, 

II So far the First Edition. The proof of the paralogism 
hinted at in the Second Edition {Kritik^ p. 242) is some- 

may be discovered by experiment or observation. Cf. Kritik, pp. 384, 
414, and 419 for similar phrases. The last of these passages, how¬ 
ever, would point to a different explanation. 

^ It may be here observed that the argument has been confused 
throughout by translators rendering Kant’s ‘ Wirkhchkeit^ by reality. 
Reality comes under the second class of Categories, not the fourth ; 
and we are here concerned with the actuality of the Categories of 
Modality. Cf. p. 94, note, and p. 19S, supra. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


ANALYTICAL TREATMENT OF THE PARALOGISMS (SECOND 
edition) 

So far we have been developing the propositions of Rational 
Psychology in synthetical applying successively the 

categories of relation, quality, quantity, and modality to the 
concept ‘I, who am a thinking being,^ and we have seen 

that i n a ll four cases Jhe. result§„ .are fallacious. 

W e pro ceed to “how that the method will load to 

equallj^j'sele—esults. 

Let us now start with the judgment ‘ I think,’ in order 
that we may discover, by means of it alone, how the Ego 
determines its existence in time and space; that is, we 
lead off with an actuality (modality), and the properties of 
a thinking being in general are then to be deduced from 
the mode in which this actuality is thought, after everything 
empirical has been abstracted. Rational Psychology says : ^ 

I- 

/ think 

2. 3. 

as subject as simple subject 

4 - 

as identical subject 
in every state of my thought. 

^ It may be noticed that this analytical discussion is especially 
directed against Descartes’s Cogito ergo swu. 
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Critiiiut. 

With rcfvrtncc in the statement ‘ I think, ns .f/z/yir/' (2), 
we have almnly shown that the roncviit of siiijject can here 
Iw taken only in a logical and not iit a transcendental 
sense ; the fact that I nnist Iw the logical siiliject of my 
Ihotighl docs not prove that i ttnist lie a siilsstance. And 
as regards statements J and 4, httw am I to establish tlwm? 
How am 1 logo Ireyond the unity of apjKTception, indts- 
|K*nsal»le for the [rossiliility of exiKTience, and so pass the 
ixiunds of exjK'riencc? If 1 am a tiMlmalisf I cannot 
establish (^) the simplicity of the subject, for in space 
everything is comjrosite. ‘ Apperception is something real, 
and its simplicity lies in its very possibility. Now in space 
there is nothing real which is simple ; for points, which are 
the only simple things in space, are merely Ixrunds, hut not 
constituent jmrts of space.’ ‘ Again the identity or perma¬ 
nence of the Ego (4) during every act of thought can no 
Iretter be proved by analysis of this * I tihink ’ if I am a 
spiritualist; for there is nothing permanent given in internal 
intuition, as we have before shown, p. 216 (cf. vol. ii. p. 252). 
In fact we may say generally that the proposition ‘ I think ’ 
can afford no sure basis to Rational Psychology, and that 
for two reasons. 

t, 'I'he proposition is empirical and contains the 
determinability of my e.sistcnce merely in reference to my 
representations in time. Of course it is not meant that the 
in the proixisition is an empirical representation ; ® (it 
is pawdy intellectual) but merely this, that without some 
irtcal r^Hesentation whi^h presents to the mind material 


f the jadgraent ‘ I think ’ could not be formed. 

3» l&jooptott’s AW, lip. 922, 923. 
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And so the proposition is simply equivalent to 'I exist 
thinking.’ Descartes was wrong in inferring the ‘I exist’ ) 
from the ^ I think,’ for his major premiss must be ^ Every f 
thinking being exists,’ which would not be true, as it would j 
assert that the property of thought constitutes all beings I ^ 
possessing it necessary beings. The one proposition is not to ^ 
be regarded as an inference from the other, just because, 
when rightly understood as limited by time), they are /j., 
identical. " » 

2. The proposition is synthetical as involving existence. 
However, the existence in the proposition is not a category, 
inasmuch as the category never applies to an indeterminately 
given object, but only to one of which we have a concept, 
and of which we wish to know, apart from this concept, 
whether it does or does not exist. But existence is here 
given quite indeterminately, merely as something real in 
sensation which awaits determination from the Categories, 
and therefore I cannot say, ‘ I exist as substance, accident, 
etc.,’ which would be synthetical additions to my merely 
existential judgment; the mode of my existence cannot 
then be determined by means of this simple self conscious¬ 
ness. 

So our conclusion must be that Rational Psych ology 
d oes not exist as a . 

knowledge of ourselves^ it is nothing more than a disciflinef 
fixing unpassable bounds to speculative reason in this field 
of thought, guarding against a soul-less materialism on the! 
one hand, against a vague spiritualism on the other. This I 
refusal of our reason to give satisfactory answers on certain 
pomS^sE^^^ teach us to sitia® specuiation and 

Sm "ou r self-knowledge to practical uses.^ The whole 
fallacious science Eas Tts^ origin in a mere misunderstanding. 

1 a. Kritik^ p. 432. Cf. Locke, Introduction, §6. 

I T 
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' 'I'Ih' unity of ronsdcntsin’ss, wiiit h lies at tiie iKtsis of the 
<al»’gorics, i« taken fur ait initiiliuii of titc siiltjcct as an 
ohjeet; and the c ategory of suhstaiu e is applied to it.’ Or 
to put the same thing in aiKilhcr way, ‘'i he dialectical 
illusion in Rational rsychology ari.scs from our confounding 
an Idea of Reason (that of a pure intelligence) with the 
altogether undcterminct! concept of a thinking being in 
general. I think niysidf in relation to a iKtssible experience, 
whilst I abstract from all actual exjKTicnce ; and infer there¬ 
from that I can lie con.seions of myself aftart from exiwrience 
and its entpirica! conditions. 1 consequently confound the 
jjossilile abstraction from my own empirically determined 
existence with the .supjjosed consciouHne.s.H of a jmssible 
seiKirate existence of my thinking self ; and I Iwlieve that I 
i am cr^nising the substantial in myself as a transcendental 
subject; when I have nothing more in thought than the 
unity of consciousness, which lies at the Ixisis of all deter¬ 
mination as the mere form of cognition.’ 

Refidathn of Mendelssohn's proof of the Permanence 
of the Soul 

A common argument ftir the immortality of the sou] 
is ihis^ 'I'he soul is simple, hence it [losscsses no plur¬ 
ality, no parts, is indivisible and therefore cannot perish 
by discerption. Mendelssohn saw that this argument is 
incomplete, for it may be said that the soul does not perish 
by iiseerpHon, but by vanishing; and so he offered in 
,y$ Phado the following proof of the impossibility of the 
I ijtiltir'bypothwis. Xt is admitted that the soul cannot dis- 
by dt rption ; now if it doe.s so suddenly 
iN-iljiet. <rf ita exl^ee and non-existence 

‘be^em any two moments there is 
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always time; otherwise the law of continuity is violated. | 
Hence the soul can no more disappear suddenly than| 
gradually, and therefore is permanent 

The flaw in the argument consists in the assumption 
that Hhe soul has no parts.’ Even supposing it proved 
that the soul does not possess extensive quantity, it may yet 
admit of intensive quantity—that is, degrees of reality in regard 
to all that constitutes its being. Consciousness ^ certainly 
admits of degrees (above, p, i66), and of an infinite number 
of*" 3 egrees down to its total disappearance. Consequently 
the faculty of being conscious admits of like diminution, 
and may, if not by discerption^ at least by gradual re 7 nission 
of its powers, be finally reduced to nothing. This involves 
no breach of the law of continuity. So the permanence off 
the soul beyond life remains undemonstrated and in-1 
demonstrable. 

■ A further remark may here be made. Some people/^ 
say that we must admit at least the possibility of thought, 
after this life has ceased, though we have no knowledge of 
it except when it is limited by its present empirical con¬ 
ditions. It is very easy to answer these people by intro¬ 
ducing other possible theories which are in no way bolder 
than theirs. 'Such, for example, is the possibility of the 
division of a simple substance into several, or conversely the 
coalition of several into one simple substance. For although 
divisibility presupposes a composite, it does not necessarily 
require a composite of substances, but only of degrees (of 
the manifold faculties) of one and the same substance. 

^ This may be seen at once if we consider that we may have re¬ 
presentations present to consciousness, which are not ctear—tha.t is, 
which are not fully distinguished from other representations, and of this 
obscurity there may be any number of degrees. Cf. Leibnitz on dear¬ 
ness and distinctness of concepts. 

E.g, Mendelssohn, mhh Phmio. Discourse I. snh,Jin. 
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Now wi," r.111 ihiok all iIm" jwiwt:r *4 anil of the soul, ■ 

iwrii thill of r''onMifitisneH?i, an iliiiiinisliwl liy nnt* half, the : 
siilwtaniy .Hli!}; remaifong. Ho ;il,\o we ran rt‘|'ircscnt to ' 
olirMivrH wiihont routradirlion thin r\liiigiii?ihccl half m 
prrsrrvrch thougfi not within tlir m'iiiI yei ciiiisiile it; and 
wt' ran hold ihitl, in llh ?4 raHc, everything that is real in 
the sfiiil anri has a degree-•“a;cirtMa|iierilly iisfaitirc existence '■ 
-■-has iHaai halvrii a jxirlirnlar snli:slarire woisld arise outside ' 
ilie soiilr In ih-e mitne manner several simple siilBltnces 
might roalesia-* into one, noifiing tieing hwi thereby 'except 
the pliirahiy of xiiiisisienre, iiiasnnif'li as die one substance 
would rrinlain in itself tlie degree of realily of all the former 
siilis'lanees.- When onr.e we iK’gin widi smdi vague and 
iin{irt:ifitatil€ sjH'’rnlation, diere is no end to it 

Hum in this region of dioiight erideism has showp that 
il is imjKmsible to inakt? any cloginalie assertion concerning 
i iircifi|eei .....of exjierience, 

Ikit it is til remarked that the necxmsiiy of admitting a 
future life iijK^n the prineiplesof the s|u:ciikitive and practical 
Reason combined has lost noilting by this criticism,; fot',' 
:ie .mere piwfs which we jtavc kten discussing 

rpmriKin reason of mem 
The, really weighty, iKipular, and prattlical proof remains 
untouched, .viz*, the' proof arising mil cif the considemtion 
that man's faculties, desires, and tmtiira! gifts reach fer:; 
Ireyond earthly use—they are out of fdl proixiriion to our 
twestrial needs; and as we find from the r/ miure 

Itlmt means and ends are always pro|»rtioncd, we mw^ 
.e^uok de that hereaftei^there will k a s|ihere in wbkh 

full scope 
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General Remark on the Transition from Rational 
Psychology to Cosmology. 

We stated (p, 272) that * I think/ , is an empirical pro- 
positio n. Now such a proposition is based on an empirical 
intuition, and its object is phenomenal; so that it might 
seem as if, according to our theory, the soul was changed 
altogether even in thought into phenomenon, and so our 
consciousness (being in fact mere illusion) would rest upon 
nothing. Here then we must make a distinction. Thoi^ht, 
taken by,,itself, is merely the logical func^ipn^.^^^ binds 
toge ther the manifold of a jpassi^^ and so is 

pu re sp ontaneity; it does not represent the subject of con¬ 
sciousness as phenomenon, because it does not consider 
whether the mode of intuiting it be sensible or intellectual. 
When I represent myself as the subject of thought or as the 
ground of thought, these modes of representation are not 
the categories of Substance and Cause. If I_ wished to 
mysplf, then these categories would have to he applied 

; but here I only wish to 
be conscious of myself as thinking; in this consciousness I 
am Being itself ( Wesen selbst\ and of this Being nothing 
further is given in thought. 

But secondly, if the proposition think ^ is to be 
equivalent to ‘ thinking,’ it is no longer the mere 

representation of a logical function; it determines the 
subject in relation to existence, and so the aid of internal 
sense is required. We have now not only the spontaneity 
of thought, but we have also the receptivity of intuition. 
It is plain then that wcij co^s^nition oi my stlf of this kind 
must^Jbe jghm for the internal empirical intuition 

is sensuous and presents us only with phenomenal data, 
which do not furnish anything to the object of the pure 
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Gmsdmsmts for the knowledge of its own separate 
existence, hut can serve 'the i>urposc of experience 
onlyd 

Qmidetaimt m i/ie wfwk qf pure /\yidm/(%y as an 
appendix in ike Paraiagismsi^ 

* If we contrast tlie daeirim af ike smi [jisychology] as 
the physiology ■ of the interna! sense .with the dmirine of 
as a physiology of the ol:)jects of the external sense, 
—we shall fmd (in addition to the fact that in both we 
know a great deal empirically) this remarkalde difference, 
that in the latter much can be cognised a priori from 
the mere concept of an extended incom|)ressible being; 
.w here as in the former, from the g)na^)t of a..thinWng lyeipg, 
nothing ca n be cognised The cause 

us this. Although both are phenomena, yet the pheno¬ 
menon presented to the external sense has something per¬ 
manent or fixed, which gives a substratum lying at the basis 
of changeable determinations, and so gives us a synthetical 
concept, namely, that of space and a phenomenon in it 
'above, p. 217). Time, on the contrary, which is the only 
brm of our internal intuition, has nothing permanent in it; 
JO that it only lets us know the change of detenninations, not 
:he determinable object^ And so, as \ve have seen, Rational 
' ^^ ^yt^bology gives us no synth et ical proposi tions ^ alxniL the 
jogL ButjtO^ add to c>ur knowledge 

of the properties of the soul, it serves this valuable. p.ur,| iDse 

Briefly ; Tkat I think, I am assured of l)y pure c<,.m8c,ic>usnes8; but 

I think 'Ox km 1 exist I can only tell by calling in the aid of 
I internal'sense, and so bringing down the question to the region of 
I phenomena. 

^ We insert this here; it was left out in the Second Edition of the 
Kiitik, 
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that h sec ures us froni^ Ae ' This is 

done by the rational concept of our thinking self, which we 
have set forth; for instead of there being any danger that if 
matter were taken away, all thought—and even the existence 
of thinking beings—^would consequently vanish, it is rather 
clearly shown that, jf I take awayjhe^^t^^^^ .SHbject, th^ 
w hole wo rld of niatter must van ish, being only what appeaf s/i 
in Jhe sensibility of our subject as a species ^ of its 
preseiitatioiis/^ 

We are now in a position to consider three additional 
dialectical questions (cf p. 259) which form the proper 
object of Raiiofial Fsychologv, viz. (i) the possibility of the 
community of the soul and an organic body, ie, the 
animal^^^n^ condition of the soul in this life; (2) the 
commencement of this community, i.e, the state of the soulr 
at and before birth [the question of ; (3) the| 
end of this community, ie, the state of the soul at and' 
after death (the question o^^ii^taljty), 

I. As question (i) is commonly understood it comes to 
this : How can there be a community between two hetero¬ 
geneous substances, mind and matter? And three different 
hypotheses have been made in order to answer this, viz. 
the doctrines (a) of Physical Influence^ {/ 3 ) of Pre-established 
Harmony^ (y) of Supernatural Assistance,"^ Now if we con¬ 
sider the problem critically we shall see that there is a 
fallacy in its very statement, and hence in all the solutions. 
For the all-important distinction between phenomena and 
noumena is overlooked. All three theories make .the 
fundamental presupposition that soul and body are distinct 
per se; and, as theories, are only possible under this 

^ As Mr. Caird points out {^Philosophy of Kanty p. 549), this sentence 
contains the real answer to all theories of Materialism. 

^ Respectively due to Descartes, Leibnitz, and Malebranche. 
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8iip|mHilioti» But how roulcl wc kriciw this to be true? 
We have seen iKrfore (p. 265) that at least such an as- 
sinnption is perfectly gratuitous. And so our .Krifik leads 
m to the conclusion that such a slalcmictit of the problem 
involves gross dualism. The real problem is this: ‘\lJ0w 
can eKiernal intuition {vk, that of simce)'bc at al! possible 
in a thinking subject?* And this problem is insoluble; 
we t*an never supply this gap in our kno\vlcdge~wc can 
only indiote it l>y ascribing external plienornena to. a tran¬ 
scendental object as their cause, of which however we have 
not and cannot have any notion. 

2 and 3. So alsojs^it.with.^Jhe proltleins.of,,,,,pre- 

existence and iminortallty. Slated in their proper ft)rm tliey 
will l>e as follows Before the commencetnent of that kind 
of sensibility by which something appears to us in space, 
how were those transcendental objects intuited, which in 
our present condition appear as bodies ? And when that 
kind of sensibility ceases by which transcendental-—and 
now wholly unknown—objects appear to us, will all intuition 

of them., consequently 'cease? We cannot.a nswer s,ii€h 

c}ues.t|ons'5 we cannot rea.sonably pretend tq,_knpw^pn what 
the actuality of external phenomena depends, even in the 
present sMe, and- therefore wc (xinnot assert „„„positively 

whether it will or will not jcc)ntiru.ie aftc.death. ^ So that 

the whole dispute about the nature of the soul and its 
connection with the external world merely arises from our 
supplying the gaps - in our knowledge by paralogisms o f th e 
Reason, in*llmt”'’^e*'make bur thoughts to be things and 
hypostatise them, whence arises an imaginary science, both 
as regards its affirmations and its negations* 

^ CL the strikingly similar language of Butler, I. ch. i. 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

We now proceed to consider the dialectical procedure of 
pure Reason in reference to hypotJutkal syllogisms. Here 
our aim is to reach the u nconditioned u^ ^^^ 
conditions_in_ the^^^^ \ as in the preceding dis¬ 

cussion our argument was concerned (following the analogy 
of the categorical syllogism) with the unconditioned unity 
of the subjective conditions of representations generally. 

We shall term all transcendental ideas, in so far as they 
relate to the synthesis of phenomena, cosmical concepts^ 
{Weltbegriffe), partly on account of this unconditioned 
totality, on which the concept of the world-whole rests— 
a concept which is itself only an Idea—^partly because they 
relate solely to the synthesis of phenomena, which is 
empirical j ^ while, on the other hand, the absolute totality 
in the synthesis of the conditions of all possible things gives 
rise to an Ideal of pure reason,, which is quite different from 
the cosmical concept, although it stands in relation with it^ 

1 Cf. Kritik^ pp. 263, 508. 

2 7.5. the word Wdt on the one hand applies to phenomena, and on 
the other, in the transcendental sense, signifies the absolute totality of 
the content of existing things {koo-imSs). 

3 ig essential to bear this distinction in mind all through. Cf. 
Kritik^ pp. 232-236, etc. 
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And just as the iKirahjgisnts of pure reason formed the 
foundation of a dialectical psychology, so it will l)e seen 
that the antinomies, which here result, [ilace Ircfore us the 
transcendental principles of a pretended pure Rational 
Cosmology. 

sj I. Sys/ftii <>/ Cmnio/ogml Ideas.--In order to 
enumerate with systematic precision these Ideas according 
to a jirinciple, we must remark two things.— 

I tst, That pure and transcendental concepts arise from 
[the Understanding alone ; the Reaso n does not give birth 
|lo any new^epneept, but only frees the concept of the 
Understanding from the unavoidable limitation of a jTOSsible 
'exj^rknee (above, p. 26), and thus tries tojaiae it beyond 
tlie bounds of Ukv empirical, though still in connection with 
I it, as was fully explained above (p. 242). Hence then we 
tmay siiy that the transcendental ideas are properly nothing 
'but categories raised to the unconditioned, and they may 
be arranged in a talde corresjronding to that of the cate¬ 
gories. 

and, All the categories do not serve for this,* but only 
those in which the synthesis constitutes a series, and a scries 
of sul>ordinated (not of co-ordinated) conditions. And, as 
we saw Irefore (p. 250), alrsolute totality is required of 
Reason only in so far as concerns the ascendin); series of 
the conditions of a conditioned, and not when w'e are 
duemding to the con.setjucnces. 'I'hc descending or pro- 

» It must be rcinemliereil that Kant is liere only siicaking of Cos- 
mologieal Ideas; the categories in which the synthesis does not furnish 
US with ft series may of course be raised to tlie Unconditioned, but 
wh«n they are, they do not give the Cosmologual Ideas, but the 
fysekde^al or rheotogtcal, leading m.t to the absolute unity of a 
twdes iof eondltbns of phenomena, but to the absolute unity of the 
* thiaWi^ iftibject, or of the conditions of all objects of thought in general. 

Cf. KHHk, p. 234. 
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gresswe series, proceeding in consequential cannot be regarded 
as given, but only as capable of being given (dadiiis). The 
Cosniological Ideas on the other hand are occupied with 
the totality of the regressive synthesis, and proceed in ante- 
cedentia. 

Let us now try to construct our table . of c o s mol ogical 
ideas in accprciance with that of the,Categories; in other 
words, let us seek the complete series of the conditions of 
a given phenomenon. 

I. As to Q2^antify, the two original quanta of all our 
intuition are Time and Space. Every object of intuition is 
composite^ i.e. extended in time and space.^ As regards 
tmie^ it is in itself a series, and so in this respect the 
transcendental idea of the (regressive) series of the con¬ 
ditions of a given conditioned is merely the whole of 
past time. But it may be said a similar remark cannot 
be made of space, for how can the extension of space 
be regarded as a regressive series of conditions ? Are not 
the parts of space simultaneous ? To this we reply: 
Though all the parts of space are co-ordinated, yet they 
must be apprehended ^ successively, and are hence (a) 
a series. As in the measurement of space we take units 
successively, and as these units are evidently limited and 
conditioned by the succeeding units, we have (/J) a series of 
conditions and conditioned. And as no space can be given 
or produced by another as a result, but is only limited by it 
as a condition, this limitation is (y) rather a regressive than 
a progressive series. Hence then I have a right to demand 
the absolute totality of phenomena in space, just as in time. 
Whether my demand can be satisfied is a question to be 
answered in the sequel. So ^.then my first Co ^iological 

^ Cf. p. 163, supra. 

Cf. Krhik der Urtheilskraft, § 27. 
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Idea is the tfhtf/iiie Ctnnpkkmu tP ike Cmnpmiikm of the 

.... ■■ ■ ■ . . m ■ -eff , 4^^...' 

ioitiiiif t]f ri// phmmttmh 

a. As lo Qimliiy. All iiiallcri as lK‘irig in simee, is 
clivisilde or coosisiH of itaris*' Its reality depends on the 
reality of ea«di of its parts j they are its condiliofis ; the parts, 
of parts are its remote raiiiditioris. So here is otir regressive 
syntliesiH, the absolute totality of wliii’h is resjuired by 
Reasr>n. Mltis can only be ol.Hained liy a eomideted ikh 
skm^ and so otir Idea is ihe itholuk mmpkkmss of the 
Division of o xipon ioioHfy in n fhosiomemnL 

3. A..S t«.> kehiiofh (n) *rhe category of Sul)sla,nce will 
not furnish im with a cosmologiral idea, as we earn get no 
rcgressivc.Heries. .l*or accidents (in so far as they inhere in 
a suhstartc:‘e) are roordinated wnth each other, and do 
not conslitiile a series; and in relation to suirstance they 
are not properly sul>ordiruiied to it, Init are the modes of 
existence of the substani’e itself (h) 'The same holds good 
of substances in oommumij^ which are mere aggregates and 
have no exponent of a series, lAa* they are not sub¬ 
ordinated to .each other as conditions of .its possibility,, 
which may l>e said of spaces, a.s al.K>ve exiiliiined* (4 
.Hence, therefore, it is only in the c«te|o^jif Cau|^tty, 
that we can find such’aperies as we want, a scries of causes.', 
to a given effect, and our third ('Cosmological Idea is that 
o(PM'^'Sfs7luk - cimifikkmss of tki origimtikm (f a pMm-. 
tmmn. 

4*. As to Modality^ the concepts of the possible, the actual, 
and the necessary conduct to no series, excefit so far as the 
oontingmt in, existence must always lie regarded as condi¬ 
tioned, and'as pointing according to a rule of the,'Under¬ 
standing to a condition.under which it is necessary to' rise 
to a higher condition until, in the totality of the series, 
Reason finds unconditioned necessity.' .So our fourth Cosmo- 
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logical Idea is that of the absolute conipieieness of the De¬ 
pendence of the Existence of the cha?igeable in a phenome?ion. 

This Unconditioned may be thought either (a) as exist¬ 
ing merely in the entire series, in which all the members 
are conditioned and only the totality^ {JDas Ganze) of 
them quite unconditioned—and in this case the regress 
is called infinite, or (p) the absolutely unconditioned is 
only a part of the series to which the other members are 
subordinated, but which itself stands under no other con¬ 
dition. 2 In the former case the series is a parte priori 
without bounds, without beginning, i,e. infinite, and al¬ 
though entirely given, yet the regress in it can never be 
completed, and can only be called potentially infinite. In 
the latter case there exists a First in the series, which is 
called, with reference to past time, the beginning of the 
world; with reference to space, the boundary of the zvorld; 
with reference to the parts of a given limited whole, the 
simple; with reference to causes, absolute • spontaneity 
(freedom); and with reference to the existence of change¬ 
able things, absolute necessity of nature. 

Now the word nature has been used in two senses, 
which we shall distinguish, (i) Nature, understood adjectim 
{formaliter), signifies the complex of the determinations of a 
thing, according to an internal principle of causality, 
stands for a Mathematical whole.^ On (2) the other hand 
we understand by nature substantive (materialiter), the sum 
total (Inbegriff) of phenomena in so far as they by virtue of 
an internal principle of causality are connected with each 

1 Cf. p, 284. 

^ In the one case, in the language of Hamilton, we may say that the 
Unconditioned is infinite^ negating extrinsic dependence; in the other 
case it is absolute^ positing intrinsic independence, 

^ Cf. above, p. 135, zxA FroUg. p, 99. 
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Oilier ihroiighoiil. Hiin is i,i thiMmiini whole. If we wish 
lo 'UK€ language exarily we will use tlm'M {iVdi) to signify 
ihc .lualheiiKiiirai wliolc of tihetioiueiKi and llic totality of ■■ 
their synthesis, whether, by cai!n|M:wiiic}n or division ; and 
we will lenn the work! Aititar when it is regarded as a 
ciynainica! whole. If then we adopt tliis terminology, we 
shall restrict the |ilirasc* emmimi ( IVeUkgriffi) to 

the first two Ideas of Rational (kisiiiology, calling the latter 
livo impmrmimi iv-ir/rr/Z-r if/ mtiure {imi'isirmhute Natur- 
kgriffe). 

^ 2. /IfiiMdiV if Pirn AVirvc//.. 1 >ans<!€ndental Anti- 

tlietic is an investigation into the aniinoniy of pure Reason, 
its causes and its result. If we a|»|dy our Reason not only 
to,ol)jects of experience according to the laws of .under¬ 
standing, hut venture to extend it lieyond these liounds, 
there arise HO|>histi <^al which 

neithetJlO|KJ for confirinati«m nor fear rcfutition m 
e xperience. liaeh of them is not only in itself si It (onsistent, 
l)Ut can point to conditions of its necessity in the very 
nature of .Reason, only that unfortunately its opfiosite can 
produce equally v«ilid and necessary groyrid» for its support. 

I fhe questions which naturally arise in such a Dialectic 
}f pure Reason - are ■therefore~{i) In what propositions is 
.>ure Reason unavoidably subject lo antinomy? (2) On 
^hat causes does this antinomy defiend? (3) Whether 
Lnd in what way can Reason in spite of this contradietton 
and a way to certainty ? 

A dialectical theorem is different .from a 

.. sophistical, in that, it is not an answer to an arbitrary 
„ ■ question, but to one naturally and neces.8ari!y forced upon us; 
and, smmi/ff ,in that it carries with it an illusion which can¬ 
not be dispelled,^ even when we are no longer deceived by' it. 

■ . ^'Seep. aSi.- s-Cf.-p.-238, 
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Now when we meet with dialectical propositions of this | 
kind, which seem to contradict each other, and yet which | 
seem to be equally susceptible of rational proof, the method | 
to be adopted for finding the truth is what we call -the j 
sceptical method. That is, we set ourselves to discover # 
whether the object of the struggle is not a mere illusion, 
which each side strives to reach, but which would be of no 
gain even if it were reached.^ This is quite' a different 
thing from scepticism^ or that artifical and scientific 
agnosticism which undermines the foundations of all 
knowledge in order to destroy our belief and confidence in 
it. For the sceptical method aims at certainty by endeavour¬ 
ing to discover in a conflict of this kind, conducted honestly 
and intelligently on both sides, the point of misunderstand¬ 
ing. Such a method may be dispensed with in mathematics 
or in physics, where we can appeal either to pure intuition 
or to experiment; but in transcendental philosophy, where we 
have no such sure criteria for testing the falsity of an 
assertion, its use is indispensable. 

IT We , £roceed^ to develop the confl icts.. the 

tra nyen dental ideas ^ia^or^er; but before dqm^ state 
Kant^s position. You may affirm or deny the complete¬ 
ness of composition, division, origination, or independence. 
Here are ' eigl^ propo sition^j^hi!^^ o ne another 

in pair s, but*^eacl^ol jhick nec to Me ta- 

phj^c, which must either accept it or refute it (although 
there is not one that has not in its time been held by some 
philosophery Now you may choose any of the eight you 
please, and Kant undertakes to prove its ojppisgite. 'That 
is to say, we cannot have, with regard to the pheno¬ 
menal series, the completeness of antecedence which 

^ Cf. Kritik, p. 450, and also cf. supra^ p. 18, on the distinction be¬ 
tween the dogmatical method and dogmatism. 
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mimiri flcHHtfirk, In brief a iiKiaphysie k inv 

| ic»Hfiible | liiid lbi.H k the iHilireri |iriK'if of 'l*ranHc\iKiental 
Iclealiiy/ (l*rof, Maguires m p, i6o.) 

’I1ie proofs of tln^se differeiit |HopcMitioHs now follow: their 
rritieal Holiiiinu roiuen afterwarils. . 






CHAPTER XXIII 3,4.,;-^ 

THE ANTINOMIES 
First Antinomy {of Quantity^ 

Thesis, —^The world has (a) a beginning in time, and is (/ 5 ) 
also limited in regard to space. 

Proof. —For (a) if it had no beginning in time, an 
eternity must have already elapsed. But the infinity of a 
series consists in the very fact that it can never be com¬ 
pleted by means of a successive synthesis; therefore an 
infinite series already elapsed is impossible, and the world 
has a beginning in time.^ (^) If it were unlimited in 
regard to space, then it must be an infinite given total 
of co-existent things. But an infinite can never be given, 
for qud. infinite it can neither be given in a single intuition, 
nor can it be given in a series of successive intuitions of 

^ It has been objected by Dr. Erharclt in his Kritik der Kantischen 
Aniinomunlehre^ that this i3roof is fallacious, for infinite is used in two 
senses— {a) as that which has no beginning; (^) as that which can never 
be completed through a successive synthesis. But it is not easy to see 
how the synthesis of a series which has no beginning could ever be com¬ 
pleted, and probably Kant would say that the transition from meaning 
[a) to meaning {b) is therefore perfectly legitimate. Somewhat similar 
objections were raised to the proofs of thesis and antithesis in all the 
antinomies by Prof. Maguire as far back as 1874. 
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ils parts, for a synthesis of this kind would 

require an infinite time, already .shown to Ik imixjssible. 

Kant adds tlrat he might have proved the thesis also 
iiy starting with a false notion of the infinity of a given 
quantity—the imthematkal eoneeption — that it is a 
quantity greater than any otiicr ; hut of whatever number 
of twrts we lake a «|iiantity to Ire, wc ean add to this 
mimlK-’r. ‘rherefore, etc Ihil this notion of an infinite 
(juantity assumes a xttvn unit, and the argument based 
on it would etjually well tlisprove the iwssiliilily of a finite 
iKKly having an infinite mindrer of eomjronent twrts. The 
profrer transcendental nation of infinity is that adopted in 
the text; it docs not answer the question, How large ? but 
the (luestion, How often must I rejwat a tmit of any size 
I (hoau to assume, to obtain it? lienee in proixrrtion to 
the unit assumed, infinites may vary greatly in quantity. 

Antithkhis. —I’he world has no lx*ginning and no 
boundaries in sjracc, Irul is infinite in resiJcct Ixrth (a) to 
time and (^) space,* 

Proof.—-(«) If it lie not infinite with respect to time, it 
must have had a Ijeginning; therefore there must have been 
a time when the world did not exist, i.e. a void time. But in 
a void time nothing can originate, for there is no reason why it 
should originate at one moment rather than at another; and 
therefore the world could never Itave come into existence at 
all. Hence the world cannot have had a beginning, (fi) If 
it be bounded in space, it must exist in a void space (whidi 
is not bounded). We then have not only a relation of 

‘ It my be observed that *11 the proofs (cf. the *ub»e<iuent remarta 
on the fonrth tndnomy) of thesis »nd antithail* are indimt. And it 
must be constantly home to mind that, on the assumption that pheno- 
m«»a are thing* to themselves, all the proof* are regardetl as perfectl' 
valid and conctonve by Kant. The whole force of his lubsequenti 
reasoning depends on thto 
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things in space, but a relation of things to space. But as 
the world is an absolute whole, out of and beyond which no 
object of intuition can be discovered, this relation to uoid 
space is virtually relation to no object, is nothing. Hence 
then the world cannot be regarded as bounded in space. 

In fact, if we assume the existence of a bound to 
the world either in space or in time, we are forced to 
assume two nonentities {Undinge), void space and void 
time. On this argument Kant makes the following remark. 
It may be said by a philosopher of the school of Leibnitz, 
this assumption is not necessary; ^ space and time are only 
the relations of things and not supposable beyond them. 
Instead of a ‘ first beginning,' all that you need assume is 
an existence which postulates no other condition in the world ; 
instead of ‘ bounds of extension/ all that you require is ^ limits 
of the world-whole / ^ you get rid of time and space in this 
way. In reply we need only say we are not talking of a 
mundus intelligililis ; we are talking of a mundus phenomenon 
and its quantity, and we cannot ignore the conditions of 
sensibility without destroying its very being. If we ignore 
space in general as an a priori condition of the possibility of 
phenomena, the whole world of sense vanishes, which alone 
forms the object of our inquiry. 


Second Antinomy {of Quality) 




3i'Z 


Thesis. —Every composite substance in the world con¬ 
sists of simple parts, and there exists nothing but the simple 
or what is composed of it. 

Proof. —If composite substances do not consist of 
simple parts, then if all composition were annihilated in 

^ with this P* infra^ which 

is quite different. 

^ Cf. p. 49, supra, ^ Cf. Proleg, p. 154. 
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thought mtthing would remain. Bui with sulistances com- 
IKJsition is only a conlingent relation, an external state, apart 
from which they must still subsist as jicrtnanent beings. 
Hence our hyiKithesis is false, and therefore there must 
lie simiik* jwrts as the first elements of all comixBition. u 
It must, however, says Kant, Iw observed that the above 
inference of the simple from the composite is only true of 
self-sulistsletu In-ings. That is, ‘ if I sjK'ak of a whole which 
consists necessarily of simple jxirts, 1 understand thereby 
only a substantial whole, as tlic ummnpnsitum, the con¬ 
tingent unity of the manifold, which, given as separate (at 
least in thought), is brought into a mutual connection, and 
thus constitutes one thing.’ For examr'k', the almve ai^u- 
ment does not apjily to {a) sjiace or to time. Space is 
not a caniposituni in the alxive sense, it is rather a iotum; 
for its jiarts arc jiossible only in the whole, and not the 
whole Iiy means of the parts. It might {lerhaps be called^ 
a eomposiium ideate, but not a eampasitum reale. And so 
also with time. Again the argument (i>) will not apply 
to that whkh mly Moh^s to t/k state of a suktance, &itr\ 
though this state possesses quantity, ie, a certain degree 
of change does not arise from the accumulation of many 
simple changes. 

Sq we must not suppose that the inference of the simple 
from the composite is valid of everything comiiosite. As a 
matter of terminolc^, I^eibnitz’s word monad should be 
reserved for ‘the simple,’ given immediately as simple sub¬ 
stance in self-consciousness); while the word 
should signify merely the simple, as an element of the 
comptMiite. So then this thesis might well be called 
Transcendental Atomistk; but as the word has lieen used 
to designate a particular theory of corporeal phenomena, 
* CCp. so, 
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it is better to call it the dialectical principle {Grundsafz) of 
Monadology. 

Antithesis.—( a) No composite thing in the world 
consists of simple parts, and (^8) there exists nowhere in the 
world anything simple. 

Proof.—( a) For suppose that a composite does consist 
of simple parts. Composition is only possible in space, 
therefore each simple part must occupy space.^ But every¬ 
thing which occupies space contains parts external to each 
other, and is therefore composite. Hence it follows that 
the supposed simple element must be a substantial com¬ 
posite, which is self-contradictory. (/ 3 ) Grant that an 
absolutely simple object were found in experience. The 
empirical intuition of such an object must contain no 
manifold whatever. But of this we could never be sure; 
for though we were not conscious of any manifold in an 
object, we could not therefore assert that no manifold was 
there. So then absolute simplicity cannot be inferred from 
any perception whatever; as, therefore, an absolutely simple 
object cannot be given in any experience, and as the world 
of sense must be regarded as the sum total {Inbegriff) of 
all possible experience, nothing simple exists in the world. 

This second proposition (as banishing the simple from 
nature) goes further than the first, which merely banishes 
it from the intuition of the composite. Hence we were 
unable to prove it from the concept of a given object of 
external intuition (of the composite), but were obliged to 
prove it from the relation of such given object to a possible 
experience in general. 

Remarks. —The Monadists do not see that it is one 
thing to say that the concept of the composite requires 
the concept of the simple; quite another thing to dis- 
^ Vide p. 163, 
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cover for the infuithn of the cotnpmiie, the intuitim ai 
the mmple, It is this latter that is qtiite imjKjssible. Of il 
anirse, as in Antinomy the la-ilniit.i'ians may try to evade || 
the argtnnenl by denying that Bparc is the condition of the 
jmssiliility of olijw ts of eslernnl inttiitbn ; hut let us again 
rcmitul them tliat wc have only to do with {rhenomena; 
their jHJsitirm woidd 1 m: Icnnlilc enmigli if bodies were 
things in themselves. 

•‘Ihe secnml dialeetica! assertion {in the antithesis) 
jrmscsses the jMTuliarily of iiaving o|tt»osed to it a dogmat¬ 
ical {irojKmilion, vrhieh, alone amemg all sophistical asser¬ 
tions, undertakes to prove evidently, in the case of an 

object of experience, the .actuality of that which we ,, 

counted before as merely lielonging to transcendental ideas, 
vix. the alwolute simplicity of substance.' 'Hie proposition 
is that the Ego is a simple sulistamx'. We need not now j;) 

rejKsat what we said before on this subject (cf. pp. 262-5)5 f 

we merely remark that even if the Ego in relation to itself 
were absolutely one, still, when this sulijcct is regarded 
extermlly as an otjed of intuition it would, as pheno¬ 
menon, be composite. And it must always be regarded 
in this way, if we wish to know whether there is or is not 
contained in it a manifold whose jMrts are externa! to each 
other. }» 

Thif^ AHtimony (r/ Reiaiion) 

Titssia—Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not 
the only causality from which the phenomena of the world > 
tarn be deduced. To explain them, we must necessarily 
assume, In addition, a causality through freedom. 

' ’ jP'ROOf.'—Suppose that there is no other kind of causality 

than that aotmtdhng to laws of nature. Then everything 
that haj^^. p» 8 «K)OSC 8 an antecedent which it follows 
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inevitably according to a rule. But this antecedent itself 
was also something that once happefied^ and therefore pre¬ 
supposes another antecedent. Hence, then, if everything 
happens solely in accordance with the laws of nature, there 
can never be any first beginning; i.e, there is never a 
sufficient cause for anything, which contradicts the law of 
causality itself. So that to suppose that “all is nature^’ is 
self-contradictory, and therefore we must admit another 
kind of causality, through which something happens without 
its cause being determined according to necessary laws by 
a preceding cause. That is, we are forced to admit an 
absolute spontaneity of causes, which originates of itself a 
series of phenomena proceeding according to laws of nature, 
Le, we must have Transcendental Freedo 7 n. 

Remarks. —It is important to bear in mind that this 
transcendental Idea of Freedom is something quite different 
from the psychological concept of the same.^ Freedom, in the 
transcendental sense, is merely the faculty of beginning 
an event spontaneously; it is the stone of stumbling in 
philosophy, because people are not careful to preserve this 
strict sense of the word. Now what we have proved so 
far is this—that a free cause is absolutely required to 
account for the origin of the world. Hence [as freedom 
is a vera causcl\ we feel ourselves authorised to admit a 
faculty originating a series in time, not only at the begin¬ 
ning of things, but in the ordinary course of nature: ie. 
we attribute free action to substances. We must not think 
the fact that everything has a beginning in time any 
difficulty; for an origin as to causality is a different thing. 
Such an event as the act of a free agent must of course 
succeed, but does not proceed fro77iy its temporal antecedents. 

^ Cf. Proleg., p. 141 n., and cf. for a full account of the difference 
Theory of Ethics, p. 190, 
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It may lie cihserved that this need nf a free first cause to 
accouiH for the origirt of iiaiural f'lheiHimeiia was felt by all 
philosophers of antiquity (the I’qiic’ureaos excepted), and led. 
them to the docirinc of a primum nmlnk, 

ANTiTiiK.siB.~ rhcrc is no freedom, but everything in 
the world lakes place solely according to laws of nature. 

there be such a thing as a faculty originating 
a stale of itself, we are led to strange conseciuenccs.' For 
every l;H.’giiitiing of an act presiipfroses a state in which the 
cause is not yet active, and a dynamically primary !)eginning 
of an act i>resupj>oscH a state winch has no causal con¬ 
nection with the preceding state of tliat caii.He—that is, in no 
wise follows from it. Hence w*e have a f*mi in no way 
determined l>y a propkr by which the natural law of 
causality is totally destroyed, if then we admit tran¬ 
scendental freedom we are admitting something which can 
l>e met with in no experience, and winch actually destroys 
the unity of exj')ericnce; it is consetiuently a mere fiction, 
and we have nothing but nature to fall l iack upon. Freedom 
(independence) from the, laws of nature is doubtless a 
Jiimmme from restraint, but also from the of,all 

rulesd ■ Nature and transcendental freedom differ from 
each other as conformity to law and lawlessness; and if we 
assupie the latter we are at once giving up the possibility,.of 
any system at all ■ 

Remaeks.—T he argument of the advocate of this 
Transcendental Physiocracy ■ may put thus. Ifym'do 

admit a nmtkematkai^rsi in rekiim .i& ham 

k seek a dj^namimi first in regard tn mMsality.r 

■- * ^ Kant pokxkts oat very clearly th.e' inaccuracy of swell a stttem'ent, 
77t£o?y of Althoii|h freedoini h not a property of the 

will depending,on.phpical laws, yet it Is not for tlml ret» 0 ,n.lawless, 
etc. ' ' . . 
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There is no evidence that there is any such dynamical first. 

The unity of experience requires us to suppose that sub¬ 
stances have always existed in the world, and so there is no 
difficulty in believing that the change of their states, ix. a 
series of changes, has always existed too. This infinite 
series is certainly incomprehensible, but so are all ultimate 
facts, e.g, the fact of change. And, further, even if we do 
admit the existence of a transcendental faculty of freedom, 
it can only exist out of and beyond the world. To attribute 
such a faculty to substances in the world is to substitute 
chaos for cosmos, to contradict the law of causality, and so 
to take away our sure test for distinguishing actual experi¬ 
ence from visionary dreams. 

Fourth Antinomy (of Modality') 

Thesis. —There exists an absolutely necessary being 
belonging to the world, either as a part, or as the cause of it. 

Proof. —The world of sense, as the sum total (das 
Ganze) of all phenomena, contains a series of changes. 

(For without such a series the representation of the series of 
time itself, as a condition of the possibility of the world of 
sense, could not be given to us,)^ Now every change 
stands under its condition, which precedes it in time and 
renders it necessary. But [see p. 242] the existence of a 
given conditioned presupposes a complete series of condi¬ 
tions up to the absolutely unconditioned, which alone is 
absolutely necessary. Hence something absolutely necessary I 
7 nust exist if change is to exist as its consequence. 

^ Objectively [logically}, time, as the formal condition of the possibility 1 
of change, precedes all change ; hvX subjectively [chronologically}, and in 
the actuality of consciousness, the representation of time, like every / J 

other, is given only on occasion of perception. 
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I■’^rther, this necessary thing nnist Iwlong to the world 
of sense. For siipjiose it did not; then, as the lieginning 
of a series in time can lie determined only by that which 
precedes it in time, a nece.ssiiry being otit.side the world 
could never originate a series of changes jit the world. Its 
caus.ality must Ijckmg to time, and therefore it must itself 
Ite in the world, and so our suj»i«Jsition that our necessary 
lieing exists rnttsidc the world leads to altsurdity. Hence, 
then, we Itave proved that ‘there is contained in the world 
[of sensei something that is .alwolutely necessary (whether 
it l»e the whole world-series itself, or only .1 part thereof).’ 

K,EMAKKs.~’rhe almve argument, which ascends from 
the conditioned in phenometm to the unconditioned in 
conccjits, is commonly called the mmohgml proof of the 
existence of a necessary lieing, and is the only one which 
can lie here employed. 'I’aken hy itself h d 5 >ds no t shoy 
i whether this necessary lieing lit longs to the world or^ not; 
j but still we have seen that if we take as the foundation of 
it the fact of in tAo worM, vve shall have to conclude 

that the necessary being must also be ^ the world, other¬ 
wise we shall be guilty of making an unwarranted sallus 
{ft,trd 0 mn<i th aXXa yivov). And - the truth of this may be 
shown in another way, as follows. 

As we saw before (i^e 200), the word eoniingeni is 
ambiguous. The empirical^ contingent is that which can 
only exist as the consequence of something else. The 
inklHgibly contingent (and this is the proper meaning of the 
wcffd) is that, the of which is iiossible—that 

which the non-existence can be conceived. Now cAange 
nnot be proved contingent in the latter sense; it is only 
empWcally cwitingent, and therefore can only lead to a 
netswwairy bei ng in the time-ser ies, and hence fhe. .MUdSHS!!" 
tidheS'at'wElch we arrive iQuatiKt. regarded as w the world 
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Antithesis. —There does not at all exist any absolutely 
necessary being, either (a) in the world, or ( 5 ) out of it, as 
its cause. 

Proof.— For if (a) be true there are only two possible 
cases. Either the absolutely necessary being must be a 
First Cause, unconditionally necessary, and therefore un¬ 
caused, which would be at variance with the dynamical law 
of the determination of all phenomena in time [as was 
proved before in the antithesis of Antinomy III.]; or else 
it must be identified with the infinite series of world causes, 
in which case we shall have a series contingent and con¬ 
ditioned in all its parts, and yet as a whole absolutely 
necessary. But this is a self-contradictory supposition, for 
the existence of an aggregate cannot be necessary if no 
single part of it possesses necessary existence.^ If (<^) be 
true we are led into the absurdity of holding that the 
causality of a cause, which itself is out of time, can begin 
in time, as we showed more fully under the thesis. So 
the conclusion of the antithesis is, that a necessary being 
exists nowhere. 

Remarks. —In this Antinomy there is a very remarkable t 
contrast. The very same grounds of proof which established \ 
in the thesis the existence of an original being, proved in | 
the antithesis with equal strictness its non-existence. We i 
found first that a necessary being exists because the whole 
time past contains the series of all conditions, and with it, 
therefore, the unconditioned ; secondly, that does not 
exist any necessary being for the same reason, viz. that the 
whole time past contains the series of all conditions— 

^ It might be objected that this is not obvious, and further, that it is 
contradictory to Kant's own statement (p. 285) that ^ the unconditioned 
may be thought as existing merely in the entire series, in which all the 
members without exception are conditioned, and only the totality of 
them quite unconditioned, in which case the regress is called infinite.’ 


FOURTH ANTINOMY 


CHAP. 
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are themselves, therefore, in the aggregate, con- 
itTcfned. 'rho explanation is this, We attend in the 
thesis solely to the almlute lotality of the series of con¬ 
ditions, the one of which determines the other in time, and 
thus arrive at a necessary unconditioned. In the anti¬ 
thesis we consider on the contrary the mitingency of every¬ 
thing that is determined in the time-series. 

if A good deal of misapprehension as to this fourth An¬ 
tinomy has arisen through not attending to Kant’s language, 
which is, as usual, very precise. In the first place we 
must cstaljlish the differences between Antinomies HI. and 
IV. We believe that the main point of importance is to 
be found in the statement {Kriiik, p. .•545) that here the 
series is not a series of intuitions, as in the other Anti, 
nomics, but of eoncepts. I’his marks out the fourth 
Antinomy as quite difierent from the others. Moreover, 
in the Antinomy of Relation we are discussing the nature 
of the causality of substances: Is this causality ever free, 
or is it always in accordaticc with the law of nature? 
In the Antinomy of Modality we ask; Is there such a 
thing as a substance indcitendently existing, a causa suit 
Without considering now the way in which sulrstances act, 
we inquire, Is there any sulrstance anywhere po.s.sessed 
of independent existence? The thesis asserts that such 
a necessary Iwing (for necessary it must l>c if uncon¬ 
ditioned) must exist in the world, while the antithesis 
denies that it exists anywhere. And * there are three 
possible ways in which the thesis may l>e true—this neces¬ 
sary being may be («) a part, or {/>) the cause of the world, 
or (c) may Ix' identified with the whole cosmical series. 

* For a confirmation of this, viJe p. 309, /«//■«. ‘ If we assume the 

existence of an abstdutely necessary tieing, whether it be the world 
itself, or something in the world, or a cause of the world,' etc. 
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The antithesis denies the possibility of any of 
tions, and shows in detail that neither (ff) nor {c) can be 
true. Case (a) hardly requires separate refutation, for any 
part which is unconditionally necessary will be a causa sm] 
and hence uncaused i and so this opinion is practically open 
to the same difficulties which beset case (^), in which really it 
must merge. So far all is clear, but several objections have 
been raised, e.g. (i) How, it is asked, are we to explain 
fKelfa^that both thesis and antithesis refute the notion of 
the necessary being existing ojifside the world as its cause ? 
As they agree here perfectly, might not this argument be 
eliminated from both sides? (2) How does it happen 
that the proof of the thesis in this Antinomy is direct, and 
so different from the seven other proofs, which are all ad 
absurdum (3) It seems no proper part of the thesis to 
urge that the whole cosmical series is necessary, for in the 
other antinomies the thesis always asserts the unconditioned 
to be absolute^ while the antithesis says that it is infinite 
(cf. supra^ p. 285). 

To answer these—(i) Let us remember exactly what we 
want to prove in each case. In the thesis we desire to 
show not only that a necessary being exists somewhere, 
but that it exists in the world. That this latter point is 
essential may be seen from the statement of the thesis 
given in thep. 133. ^In the series of the world- 
causes there is some Necessary Being.' And in the anti¬ 
thesis we are striving to show not only that a necessary 
being does not exist in the world, but that it does not exist 
at all Hence, then, it is requisite in both cases to disprove 
the notion that a necessary being may exist outside the 
world. The above statement of the argument will enable 
the reader to judge of the correctness of Professor E. Caird'sl 
1 Cf. Fischer's Cominmtary, p. 219. 
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Statement (PM/, of Kant, p, 574 )- ^The parallelism 
between thesis and antithesis would have been more 
complete, if Kant had not introduced under the former 
the proof that the necessary being must be in the world/ 
etc. This misses the real point of the argument. (2) 
The proof of the thesis is not direct. We begin by stating 
the general principle (p. 242), underlying all the arguments 
of the Dialectic, and then we show indirectly that this 
Unconditioned to which the given conditioned leads must 
be in the world, for if it were out of the world its causality 
could not be in time. (3) In the thesis we say: There 
is an unconditioned causa sui in the world; in the anti¬ 
thesis we say; All is contingent. This is exactly parallel 
to Antinomy III., where we say in the thesis, there is 
such a thing as free causation; and in the antithesis, all 
causation is in accordance with the law of nature. Critics 
have not been careful enough in distinguishing Antinomies 
III. and IV.; hence these mistakes, e.g. Professor Wallace 
tells us (Kant, p. 186) that the fourth Antinomy Ts only a 
slightly altered form of the third.’ 

Professor Maguire has pointed out (Lectures^ p. 163) 
that opinions (a) and (b) were held respectively by Des¬ 
cartes and Leibnitz, and that the complicated form of the 
arguments arises from the fact that Kant is stating opinions 
that have actually been held. ^ 


^ Cf. injrat p. 309, note. 
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THE INTEREST OF REASON IN THESE CONFLICTS 

§ 3. The dialectical assertions which we have been con¬ 
sidering are so many attempts t o solv e four.a9-lux^l, arjd-m- 

There can^be neither^or^^^ 
less than four, because there are no other series of synthed^ 
hypotheses which limit Reason in endeayouring to grasp 
the Unconditioned. Let us now briefly consider what side 
in the controversy we should most willingly take if we were 
guided only by con.sideratign^^ leaving altogether 

out of account any b 

We may remark in the assertions of the antithesis a 
complete uni formity in th e m ode of th ough^nd 3 pe r^^^^^ ; 
urnty ^orin^^ we here adopt the principle of pun 

Empiricism not only in the explanation of the phenomens 
in the world, but also in the solution of the transcendental 
ideas of the universe itself. 'Phe assertio ns of the thesis, 
on the contrary (apart from the empirical mode of explana¬ 
tion employed within the phenomenal field), $e«^un4^d . 
o n intellectual beginning s, and its maxims are so far noi 
simple. f 

On the side of the thesis, or of dogmatmn^ we find—i.i 
A practical interest^ inasmuch as the different theses are so\ 
i mnv foundation stones on which moral ity and religion ^ j 
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by,il£ up, supports of which the counter-assertions would 
deprive us.—2. A speculative interest^ inasmuch as the dog¬ 
matist at least has a solution to offer, while the holder 

f >f the opposite opinion cannot do much more than say that 
he problem at issue is insoluble, as each question ever 
mints to another question, and so on ad infinitufii. 

But on the othe r. hand empiricism holds out to the 
speculative interests of reason certain attractions and 
advantanges far exceeding those that the dogmatist can 
offer. ^ For with the empiricist the understanding is always 

on its own proper ground, namely, the field of possible ex¬ 
perience, the laws of which it can investigate, and by means 
of which it can attain certain and clear knowledge without 
end. While it stays on this ground it is safe from error; 
but if, as often happens, empiricism, in relation to Ideas, 
becomes dogmatic in its turn and boldly denies that which 
is aboye the sphere of its intuitive knowledge, it becomes 
guilty of a want of modesty all the more blamable because 
an irreparable inquiry is thereby inflicted on the practical 
interests of Reason. Here, then, is the difference between 
^ tbe former encouraging 

^ Kirchmann remarks that the side of the antithesis would have much 
greater speculative interest nmo §hice Darwin’s labours, which have 
enormously increased both the number of antecedents and the length of 
time involved in the series, than when Kant wrote. 

" It is doubtful, says Kant, whether Epicurus ever put forward these 
propositions as objective assertions. If he meant them to be no more 
th^ ,1(^^ maxims he would have shown thereby a more genuine 
philc^ophic spirit than any of the philosophers of antiquity. That, in 
the explanation of phenomena, we must proceed as if the field of inquiry 
ware enclosed by no Boundary or Beginning of the world; that we 
should accept the material of the world as it must be, if we want to learn 
anythii^ about it fiom experience ,v that we must look for no other 
origination of evaits than that brought about by the law of nature; and 
that no cause distinct from the world must be appealed to—are all 
and indispensable scientific maxims, but we must take care not 
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Science at the expense of the Practical; the latter, though 
supplying excellent practical principles, neglecting physical 
investigation and substituting therefor idealistic explanations 
of natural phenomena. 

3. The side of dogmatism has also the advantage of) 
popularity ; for the common understanding ^ likes to have 
some firm and definite basis on which its theories may be 
founded, and does not ^nd the least difficulty in the^^^i^^ 
of the unconditioned beginning of ah, syn thes is. And,! 
fui*ther, it thus finds itself in a situation where not even 
the most learned can have the advantage of it; for one 
peculiarity of the concepts which it assumes is that no one 
knows anything about them. So indolence and vanity are 
strongly in favour of dogmatic principles. Again, hu^h 
Reason is bjjaature. it regards all cogni¬ 

tions as belonging to a possible system, and therefore 
accepts only such principles as are capable of being placedi 
along with others in a general system. But the propositionsr 
of the antithesis are of such a character that they render 
the completion of an edifice of cognition impossible. HencC; 

, then, the architectonic interest of Reason (which demands 
a priori not empirical but pure rational unity) s^YSS-as a 
nat ural reco mmendation Jpr ^ 

to turn them into objective laws without very good reason. [However, 
as Fischer points out (p. 224), Epicurus was an atomist, and atomism 
is in every case nearer to asserting simple substances than to denying 

them,] , 

1 Cf. Bacon, De Aug. Scl, v. 4. ‘ Magno studio appetunt homines 

aliquem habere intra se cogitationum Atlantem, aut polos, qui intellectus 
fluctuationes et vertigines aliquando regent.’ ^ 

2 Fischer paraphrases well: ‘Our reason is interested in knowing| 

the unconditioned objector absolute unity of things which is the uni¬ 
verse; it is also interested in systematically combining its knowledge|, 
into a whole of science. The former may be caHed the speculative, the: 
latter the interest.’ Commentary, ^. 222. 
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A SOLUTION POSSIBLE 


§ 4, 27ie transcendeniai problems of pun Reason^ in so far 
as they must absolutely admit of a possible solution, 

'To attempt to solve all prol^lems and answer all questions 
would be ridiculous, hut ncvcrthc!e.ss there arc certain 
sciences of such a nature that every (|ucstion arising within 
their s|)hcre {i^mestiones domesiicte) must be capable of an 
answer from the same sources as those from which the 
(|uestion springs, 'rranscendental I1ii!c)s(>|)hy is such' a' 

' science ; all tpiestions.mised Ijyjhe, pure Keasqti.must ..be 

answerable by the pure Reason, and wc cannot licre excuse 

ourselves by the plea of unavoidal,)lc ignorance—a.solution 

is absolutely, requisite.-^ In. particular cosmol<..)gi'Cal ques- 
itions can even be an.swered as regards the eonsiiiuiion of 
* their object, for it must !:)e given cmj>iri'cally, and leaves 
only the question of adequateness to its Idea, lliis is 
a peculiarity of the cosmological Ideas, for they alone 
can postulate their ol)ject and the empirical synthesis 
requisite for its concept as given; and the (|uestion which 
springs from them relates only to the progress of this 
synthesis, so far as it is to contain absolute totality—which 
is no longer empirical The general question, * What is the 
constitution of a transcendental object,* would be iinanswer- 
al)Ie; in fact the question itself is mthing, for it is concerned 
with the constitution of a something which can l>e thought 
through no determinate. predicate~being quite beyond the 
sphere of objects which can be given to us. So to such 
questions, as those which would arise in IVanscendental 
.Psychology, no answer is the proper answer. But in our 
preS'Cnt, inquiry we cannot by, complaints '.of the naTOw 
limits of that .Reason oscape the obligation.to give at least 
a critical .solution;-.for.'all these questions relate to an 
■ Cf. Preface, p. 4, s$ipra. 
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object which can be given nowhere else than in our 
thoughts, viz. the absolutely unconditioned totality of the 
synthesis of phenomena. If we are not able to say any-i 
thing certain about this from our own concepts, we must 
not throw the blame on the thing as obscure (for no such 
thing can be given in experience), but on our Idea^ cor¬ 
responding to which we obstinately assume an actual 
object. In all possiJ)le perceptions we are always sub¬ 
ject to conditions ; we never come to the Unconditioned so 
as to be able to decide whether it is to be placed in an 
absolute beginning of the synthesis or in an absolute totality 
of the series without beginning.^ Phenomena can only be 
explained so far as the conditions of that explanation are 
given in perception; but the sum of that which is given, 
considered as an absohde whole^ is itself*^ no perception. 
Yet it is this very whole the explanation of which is required 
in the transcendental problems of Reason. As, therefore, 
the solution of these problems can never occur in experience, 
a dogmatical solution is impos s ible. The critical solution, 
at which we shall soon arrive, does not consider the ques¬ 
tions objectively, but only with reference to the basis of 
the cognition on which they rest.^ 

^ Cf. Hamilton’s Law of the Condiiioited. ^ Read Jieine for eine. 

^ The heading of the above section sufficiently refutes the old and 
now exploded charge against Kant, that he made the Reason a source 
of unavoidable and insoluble delusion. Si r Wm. Hamilton _sg^s, 
e,g. (Lectures, ii. p. 543) ‘ H£__m;^es.,„. ..the, 

antilopes/ etc. held what none of his critics would have denied, 

‘that there are some principles of our nature perpetually leading us 
astray’ {Mansel Proleg. Log. p. 153), but he also held that when 
Reason leads us into error, it must also be able to lead us out again. 
And, in fact, in the discussion which succeeds, hexiyga a. elaborate 
qriticd jolution of these antinomies into which Reason ir^yitably-ia^^ 
Cf. pp. 394 , 410. 
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§ 5 * Sceptical Accoimt of the CosMoIo^i^icai (luesiitms 
in ail four Tra nscenden tal Ideas 

We should no doubt cease to ask for a dogmatical answer 
to our questions if we understood beforehand that, be the 
answer what it may, it would only serve to increase our 
ignorance, and to drive us from one incomprehensil)ility 
into another. I^et us then apply the sceptmi 
was described al)ove (p. 287). If we can show that the 
cosmological Idea, whatever direction the regressive syn- 
^thesis of phenomena towards the unconditioned may take, 
will always be either too large or too small for any concept 
If the understanding then the Idea, referring as it does 
to an object of experience which must correspond to a 
possible concept of the understanding, is void and without 
significance, for want of an adec|uate ol>ject. 

1 . Suppose that the world has no hginnings this is 
too large for our concept, which, consisting in a successive 
regress, can never reach the whole eternity that has elapsed. 
Suppose that it has a heginning; this is too spnail^ for as a 
beginning presupposes a preceding time, it is not uncon¬ 
ditioned, and the law of the empirical use of the under¬ 
standing oldiges us to ask for a higher time-condition ; so 
that the world is evidently too small for this law. In 
the same way to say that the world is infuik and un¬ 
bounded is too large for any possible empirical concept. 

If it infinite and bounded, what determines these bounds? 

Void space is not a' self-subsistent correlate of things and L 
cannot be a final condition—still less an empirical condition, 
forming,a part of a possible experience; for how can there |i^| 
beany experience of the absolutely void? But the absolute ^ 
totality of the empirical synthesis requires that the wcondi- 
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tioned be an empirical concept. Hence a bounded world is 
too small for our concept. 

11. If every phenomenon in space (Matter) consist of 
an infinite number of parts^ the regress of the division is 
always too large for our concept If the division of space 
stop at any member (the simple) it is too small^ for that 
member admits of a regress to more parts contained in it 

in. If all events happen in accordance with the law of 
nature^ the series of conditions a parte priori must be 
prolonged for ever, and this is too large. If we admit 
origination from freedom, we are compelled to ask the why 
of the first cause; and so to go beyond it, so that this 
supposition is too small 

IV. If we admit an absolutely necessary being (whether it 
be the world itself, or something in the world, or the cause 
of the world), we must place it in a time infinitely distant 
from any given moment; for otherwise it must be dependent 
on some other and older existence. But such an existence 
is unapproachable by our empirical concept, and too large 
to be reached by a continued regress. If, on the other 
hand, we believe that everything belonging to the world— 
whether as condition or conditioned—is contingent, every 
given existence is too small for our concept, for it compels 
us to seek for some other existence on which it depends.^ 

So in all cases the cosmical Idea is ^ either too large or 

^ There is a difficulty here. In the first three antinomies, the 
object of the antithesis in each case is too large, and that of the thesis 
too small, for the concept of the understanding ; but when we come to 
the fourth antinomy we find the very reverse. This is very curious in 
a book so systematic as the Kriiik, nor is it easy to see any way in 
which the discrepancy can be explained. Cf., however, p. 300 for a 
possible explanation. 

^ We express ourselves thus (says Kant), and do not say conversely 
that the empirical concept is too large or too small for the cosmological 
Idea, because a possible empirical concept is the only standard by which 
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too small for the empirical regress, and cc)nsec|ucntly for 
every coiicei)! of the imderstandirig, and hcncx* we are led 
to the weli^fointded suspicion that tlie errors we have l)ecn 
considering arise from sul.ijective causes. 

§ 6 , MmUsm as the key ia ike sa/aiim 

a/pare Cmmahykal JMakeik 

llie doctrine of IVansrendental Idealism proved in our 
.disthetic asserts that all things intuited in space and time, 
/>. all objects of an experience possible to us, are nothing 
but phenomena or mere r€|>reseniations; while the tran¬ 
scendental realist regard.s tltese repremmiaimm as things in 
themselves. This is not to l>e confoiincled with ciii|>irical 
or material idealism, which, while admitting the actuality of 
space, cloul^ts the existence of objects extended in it, and so 
leaves us without a sufficient criterion tii distinguish lielween 

drearning and trutlr. IVansccndcrita „„or...formal,,..Id:caliim» 

on the contrary, allows that the cfojer'ts of external intuition 
as intuited in space, and all changes in time as I'ircsented 
to the internal sense, are actual .Hut, nevertheless, time 
and space, with all the phenomena therein, are not in 
themselves Mags; they are nothing but representations, 
and cannot exist apart from our minda The objects of 
experience, then, are never given in themselves, but only in 
experience, and have no existence apart from It That 
there may l>e inhabitants in, the moon,'though no one has 
ever perceived them, must certai,nly be admitted; but this 
assertion means ' only that we may meet with them in the 
possible progress ■ of experience For [according to the 
Second Postulate, p. 193] everything which stanck in connec¬ 
tion with a^ perception according to the laws, of the progress 

we c» judge m idea. Thas w.e do not say the mm ii too large for his 
€o,at, bat, the coat is too small for, the man. 
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of experience is actual. In fact, to call a phenomenon an 
actual thing, prior to perception, can only mean that we 
must meet with such a perception in this empirical 
progress. 

The faculty of sensuous intuition is properly a re¬ 
ceptivity—a capacity of being affected in a certain manner 
with representations, the relation of which to each other is 
a pure intuition of time and space. Thgse j.epx^ 
in so far as they are connected and ^ 
relation according to the la,ws of the 
are called obj^s. We may, if we like, term the merel)! 
intelligible cause of phenomena in general, the transcend!, 
ental object—but merely in order to have something t(^ 
correspond to sensibility; this non-sensuous cause is com| 
pletely unknown to us, and cannot be intuited as an object. 

It is essential to insist that the only criterion of actuality 
we have is that contained in the Second Postulate. Things 
in themselves, without any relation to possible experience, 
are for me non-existent, consequently are not objects, for 
they are not contained in the series of the empirical regress. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE CRITICAL .SOLUTION 

§ 7* Criika/ dedskn of ike Cmmtikgml Qm/lki ike 
Reasmt with iiseif 

The whole antinomy of ptire Rea.son rests on this 
dialectical argument: If the conditionecl is given, tine whole 
series of its conditioius is also given; I)ut ol>jccts of sense 
arc given to us as conditioned, therefore, etc*, {see p* 242, 
supra). On this reasoning we make one or two remarks* 

Firsifyf So much is obviously true: If the conditioned 
is given, a regress in the senes of *dl its ctmditions is 

repdred, l^r.t his is but ixistulate of Rcpon—to 

pursue, through the Understanding, as far as possible, tliat 
connection of a concept with its conditions which is 
inherent in tlie concept itself* 

Seeond/jj If both conditioned and condition are ikmgs 
in ikemse/veSf and if the former Ikj given, not only is the 
regress' to the latter ree/uired (au/gegehn)^ but, the latter is 
actually gimn ig^g^k^u) with the former; and so in this 
case the complete series of conditions (and consec|uently 
the .unconditioned)' is given, the conditioned being only 
possible through that series* 

; But, on the other hand, if I am dealing with phenomena 
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which, as mere representations, are not given at all, if I do 
not attain to a knowledge of them, I cannot draw any such 
inference. If the conditioned is given, I can only say that 
a regress to the conditions, Le, a continuous empirical syn¬ 
thesis in that direction, is required^ and that conditions 
must exist which are given through that regress. 

So we may now see that there is in the above dialectical 
syllogism a sophisma figurm dictionis. The major premise uses 
‘ conditioned' in the transcendental signification of the pure 
category, but the minor in the empirical signification of a 
concept of the understanding applied to mere phenomena.^ 

The fallacy is natural, but still a fallacy. The synthesis of 
the conditioned with its condition, and the whole series of 
conditions in the major, are in no way limited by time, and 
are free from any concept of succession. The empirical 
synthesis, on the contrary, and the series of conditions in 
phenomena, subsumed in the minor, are necessarily suc¬ 
cessive and given as such in time only. There is then this 
fatal mistake in the argument adopted by both parties as 
the foundation of cosmological assertions. However, we^^ 
may go still further and show not only that their premises / 
are unsound, but that they are disputing about nothing, t j 
and that a certain transcendental illusion has been mocking | ^ 
them with visions of actuality where there is none. 

Of two contradictory propositions one must be true 
and the other false. This we may call analytical opposi¬ 
tion. But if two opposite judgments pre-suppose an 
inadmissible condition, both will fall away, because the 
condition has itself disappeared, and we cannot in such 
case infer the truth of one from the falsity of the other. 

^ Briefly, in the major we speak of the conditioned zs, cogitable, in 
the minor as iniuitible. 

^ Cf. Proleg, p. 136, for a very clear statement of this. 
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This we may call diakdkai opiiosition. For example, 
take the two statements. The world i.s finite; the world 
is infinite. The.se may both be false. For what right 
have we to assume, as we do wlren we make either of 
these statements, that the world may in itself lie determined 
in regard to quantity ? If we regard them as analytically 
oiiposed, wo are assuming that the world the whole scries 
of phenomena--is a thing in itself. This we have no right 
to do. IVe know it only in the emjiirical regress of the 
series of phenomena, and not iit itself. This .series is 
always conditioned, and so the world is never completely 
given: it is not an unconditioned whole, and so does not 
exist as such cither with an infinite or finite ijuantity.’ 
And the same may lie shown of tlie other aminomie.s. 
The mnnber of parts in a given phenomenon is in itself 
neither finite nor infinite; because phenomenon is nothing 
existing in itself; and its parts are given only in the regre.ss 
of the decomposing synthesis, which is never given as 
absolutely complete, ’f’lie same is true of the series of 
subordinated cruises, or of the conditioned up to uncon¬ 
ditioned necess.ary existence; because us a series of sub¬ 
ordinated representations, it consists only in the dynamical 
regress, prior to which it cannot cxi.Ht as a self-sulisi-stent 
series of things in themselves. 

'Unis the iuitinomy of pure Reason is merely dialectical, 
anti is the conllict t>f an illusion prtKhiced by applying the 
idea of absolute totality admissilile only as a condition of 
things in themselves-—to phenomena which exist only in 
our reprc.sentation.s anti, when ermstituting ti series, in a 

* Kiiiit rtiiiiimrfH lu the jytliiiiimiet*, itrul U> 

lliitik wliufi tlcfiictt llmt ikMl wits irulirf' iil fol Tif iti iiMittoiti 

wlitl.lii* iiicl ill vkw wm in mIkiw tliiit pr«>|»criy iiwllwr mnilm nm 
tmi cailil l« of Gml m mt iilMilttie liciiig. The twi,i siftte- 

mmrn were limMimify nni ■ 
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successive regress. And this furnishes us with an indirect 
proof of the Transcendental Ideality of phenomena, if we 
are not satisfied with the direct proof set forth in the 
Jisthetic. E.g. If the world is a whole existing in itself, 
it must be either finite or infinite. But the antithesis and 
the thesis respectively show that these assertions are false. 
Therefore the world, the sum-total {Inbegriff) of all 
phenomena, is not a whole existing in itself: phenomena 
are nothing but mere representations, and this is what we 
mean by Transcendental Ideality, as expounded in § 6. 

It is important to observe, once more, that tlie^roofs ^of 
the four 3tin ; they are 

per!ectI5r valid on the supposition that phenormna (or a world 
of sense which includes them aff) 

So, though transcendental dialectic does not favour scepticism^ 
we see how useful is the sceptical 7nethod. 

§ 8. Regulative Principle ^ of Pure Reason in relation to 
the Cosmological Ideas 

As through the cosmological principle of totality no 
maximum of the series of conditions in the world of sense 
considered as a thing in itself is but is only required 

in the regress, so that principle cannot be regarded as an 
axiom^ but merely as a problem. That is, it is not a 
principle of the possibility of experience and of the 
empirical cognition of objects of sense, and so not a 
principle of the Understanding ; for every experience is 
confined within its own bounds (according to a given 
intuition). Neither is it a constitutive principle of Reason 

^ To distinguish G9'undsatz from Principe for which we have only 
one word in English, we have generally italicised principle when it 
stands for 

^ See p. 368, infra. 
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authorising us to extend our conce|>t of the world of sense 
beyond all possible experience, and asserting the al>soliite 
totality of the series of conditions to l:>e in the olyect. 
It is merely a principle for the extension of experience 
as far as possible, forljidding us to regard any empirical 
bounds as absolute; as a r/z/c, telling us kmf me emgM io 
proceed in our empirical regress^ but not anikipating^ prior to 
that regress, what is given in ihe ohjecL 1 x*t us c:all it, there¬ 
fore, a reguktiveprinciple. Now, if we were dealing with a 
progress (from condition to conditioned), it would make no 
matter whether we spoke of a progress in infinitum or in 
indefinUum^ for such a possilrie progress in tine irlicnomenal 
series always proceeds to infinity; l>ut in the case of a 
regress we must make a distinction. 

(i.) If a whole is given in emiurical intuition, the regress 
in the series of its internal conditions |)roceeds in infinitum^ 
e.g. the division of any given i>ortion of mailer. For that 
matter is complete, and so, with all its possit>lc imrts, is 
given; the more remote members of the division are given 
prior to the division. I’hat is, the division {irocxeds to 
infinity. 

(2.) On tlie other hand, if only one meml)er of the 
series is given, from which the regress is to proceed to 
absolute totality, the regress is only in imiefinMmm For 
example, if we want to construct a genealogical iwdigree, 
the regress proceeds from any one member to one still 
higher, and so on, and nowhere meets with any empiriml 
boundary; but the series of ancestors is not given in its 
absolute' totality in any' experience prior to the regress, 
which then only proceeds in indefimiunh Of course, in 
neither case is' the series of conditions to l)e regarded as 
given as infinite in' the object: they are' not' things in 
themselves, but only phenomena, which,' as conditions of 
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each other, are only given in the regress itself. The 
distinction may be variously stated by saying that in case 
(i) it is possible to recede to infinity ; as more members are 
empirically given than I can arrive at in the regress, it is 
ever necessary to find the other members of the series; in 
case ( 2 ) it possible to infinity to recede; as no member is 
empirically given as absolutely conditioned, and so a higher 
member is always possible, it is necessary to inquire for 
other members. ■ 

If IQ 

§ g. Of the empirical use of ike Regulative Principle of / 

Reason with regard to all Cosmological Ideas. 

We have now established the validity of the principle of 
Reason, as a rule for the extension of experience, not as an 
axiom; as regulative, not constitutive. In fact we have 
changed what was a dialectical principle into a doctrinal one, 
just as useful in science as if it were an axiom for the a 
determination of objects. We pjpceed in detail to the 

critical solution, by means of it, of the several antinomies. „ f 7(3 

~'ir The ground oT the regulative principle of Reason here, * ' 

as in the other cases, is the proposition that in our em¬ 
pirical regress no experience of an cibj oh£U__bmnfiyff;yfi^, 
discoverable, So it merely remains to ask whether this 
’nevS’bounded regress is to be called indefinite ox infinite. 

And it is plainly only indefinite, for the reason explained in 
the last section, viz. the world is not given in its totality in 
any intuition. So that to t he question concerni ng the.wcgi.d- 
quantity, the firS^ and negativ e ans wer is: The world has 
nrHiinningnrHS*e7and"£ojibso^^ space. 

R^TFirhadTit 'would he bounded by„.v oM time„PLVOid 
splT^Tnow, being phenomenal, its boundaries must be 
Tj^omenal, and therefore objects of perception. But we 
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can have no perception of anything that has no content. 
Therefore an absolute boundary of the world is empirically, 
and so absolutely, impossible.^ From this follows the affirm¬ 
ative answer: The regress in the series of phenomena, as 
determining the world-quantity, proceeds in indefinitum. 
But it does not give us any determined concept of it; 
still less a concept of an infinite quantity. [Briefly, Is the 
/ world finite ? No. Is it infinite ? No, for it has no absolute 
' ; quantity. We can only say that the empirical regress must 
\%o on ad indefinitufnl\ 

II. Here we are dealing with the totality of the division 
of a whole given in intuition, and therefore, as we saw (p. 
317), the regress will'proceed in infinitum. But still we 
are not entitled to say of a whole of this kind, that it 
consists of an infinite number of parts ; for although‘all the 
parts are contained in the division of the whole, the whole 
division is not contained therein. The division is contained 
only in the regress, which first makes the series of parts 
actual So we can only say in this case, thje whole . is 
iffi^iUly divisible. We may fairly argue in the caie of space 
as a quantum continuum, that division can never surpass 
the limits of composition, for otherwise space, which is 
not self-subsistent, would cease to exist, and this is im¬ 
possible. But, it may be objected, this argument would not 
apply to a body in space, for it may be said that substance, 
the subject of the composition, must remain in its elements, 
even after their conjunction in space—which constitutes a 
body IS annihilated. The answer to this is obvious. 

substance (and this is all we can talk about) is 
f ^ calls attention to the fact that this proof is entirely different 

of Antinomy I.; for there it Ls taken 
for gtanted that the world is a thing in itself. And so too, the 

world 
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not an absolute subject, and so the argument will not hold. 
Further, this infinite divisibility can only be predicted of 
a quantimi continuum ^ it depends altogether on the nature 
of space. We cannot assert of a quantum discretum^ such 
as an organised body, that every organic part is itself 
organised ad infinitum. For in such a case the number of 
organic parts is always definite and can only be determined 
from experience. 

With this caution, then, we may sum up briefly thus: 
In a whole given in intuition is there any simple part ? 
No. Is everything composite, is there an infinite number 
of parts? We do not know, though we must believe the 
whole to be infinitely divisible. 


Transition from the Mathematical to the Dynamical \ 
Antinomies. 

Before going further we must notice a remarkable 
difference between the Cosmological Ideas, the first 
two indicating a mathematical^ the last two a dyna^nical 
synthesis of phenomena.^ Now, in a mathematical series 
of phenomena, no other than a sensuous condition is 
admissible; heterogeneous members cannot be united 
mathematically^ and it is for this reason, as we have seen, 
that both thesis and antithesis in the first two Antinomies 
must be regarded as false ^ [for they attribute phenomenal 
attributes to a thing in itself]. But it is not equally true 
to assert that what can be dynamicaUy must be 

homogeneous; a dynamical series of sensuous conditions 
may admit also a heterogeneous condition, which is not a 
member of the series, but as intelligible lies outside it. 

1 Cf. p. 162, sttpra. 

A quantitative unconditioned is an absolute contradiction. 
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And from this fact we shall find a result to follow which we 
should not have expected from an Antinomy, viz. that in 
: the Dynamical Antinomies both the thesis and antithesis 
may be regarded as true from different points of view, an d 
thus satisfaction is done to^^ t^^ on the„ one 

I hand and to the 

[In short, in no case are the thesis and antithesis logical 
contradictories; in the Mathematical Antinomies they are 
more like contrary^ in the Dynamical like suh-contrary 
propositions.] 

III. We can conceive only tM> kinds.o f causality—■ 

through Nature and through Freedom; and 
scendental (not merely physiological) problem before us, 

latter is necessarily inconsistgnt 
witjLiSeJCor^^ We^ aheady have^deffi 
the pure transcendental sense as the faculty of beginning 
an event spontaneously; and it is now to be observed that 
this is postulated by the common practical concept of 
freedom, viz. the independence of the wilP from coercion 
through sensuous impulses. Without transcendental we 
cannot have practical freedom. Now, on the hypothesis of 
the absolute reality of phenomena—if phenomena are things 
^ in themselves ^nature is a sufficient cause for every event, 
jand freedom is impossible. But if, on the contrary,' 

I phenomena be mere representations connected according 
I to empirical laws, they must have a ground which is not 
I phenomenal From this consideration we may be able to 
laiTive at a solution of the Antinomy, to which we now 
I addresS' ourselves.^ 


^295, ^ a. Theory of Ethics,^, 

■ „ /y® to be remembered that the question before us about Freedom 
tat cosmological. It is not sufficient to oppose the 
indirect testimony of consciousness by itself to a principle like that of 
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Possibility of Causality through Freedom in hamnony with 
the universal law of Natural Necessity 

All phenomena are representations, and as such suggest 
a transcendental pyect or noumengn Now, if a subject 
possesses in itself a power which is not an object of 
sensuous intuition, but by means of which it can be the 
cause of phenomena, the causality ^ of this being may be 
regarded from two points of view, (a) it is intelligible ^ 
as regai*ds its action—the action of a thing itself; (f) 

It is sensible as regards its effects as a phenomenon. And 
since every cause must have a law of its causality, ac¬ 
cording to which the effects follow, which we call its 
character^ we may express this by saying that the causality 
of every phenomenal subject has both an intelligible and 
empirical character. The acting subject in its intelligible 
character is subject to no conditions of time-—in it there 
is no before or after— so the intelligible causality 
does not form part of the series of empirical conditions 
which necessitate the event in the sensuous world, and 
therefore can never be immediately cognised. In its 
empiricaj character the subject will obey the law of nature j 
—all its actions will be explicable according to natural 
laws; while in its intelligible character, on the other hand, j 
it is free and independent of natural necessity, which exists’/ 

causality. What we want to show is that a cosmological principle 
corresponding to this testimony of consciousness is not neceparily 
contradictory to causality. And except freedom be overthrown in this 
way and declared a priori impossible, our internal consciousness of 
oiighl and the moral law must be allowed to have weight. 

^ The causality is the action of the cause. The student should be 
careful not to confuse the two. 

^ “ That in an object of the senses which is not itself phenomenon, 

I term inieiligibleP says Kant at the beginning of this section. 

1 ^ Y 
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only in the field of sensibility. Now all this is 

^ general theoiyjvit^^^^ pjopt but.at.all events we may 

Jthis..I5ere is nothing impossible in the supposition that 

there oie some^ natural causes which have a power that is 
only intelligible, inasmuch as it is not determined to action 

by empirical conditions, but solely upon grounds of.the 

understanding; so, however, that the action in the phe¬ 
nomenon of this cause must be in accordance with all the 
laws of empirical causality. 

If we apply this to actual experience, what do we find? 
Man, to whom the rest of nature reveals itself only through 
sense, cognises himself, not only by his senses, but also by 
mere apperception; and this in actions and internal 
determinations which he cannot regard as sensuous im¬ 
pressions.*^ He thus is to himself on the one hand a 
phenomenon; but on the other, in respect of certain 
faculties, viz. Understanding and Reason, an intelligible 
iobject Now that this Reason of his does possess the 
i pculty of causality, or that at least we are forced so to 
j|think, appears from the imperatives which present them¬ 
selves in the moral sphere. The word ought indicates a 

^ Kant does not say that all natural causes have an ‘intelligible 
character. 


i - Hence, what might, be a mere invention in the case of the nou- 
menon, supposed to be the basis of external phenomena, is raised to a 
more conceivable position in the case of internal phenomena; for here 
I we are convinced that there ig a noumenon acting throug h i ntelligib le 
I fyulties , being conscious of these faculties, and also not being conscious 
I that they are determined from without. A nd the moral imperati ves 
f show that we ascribe causality to this noumenoi r^^^^m^^ 

.! a phenomenon, but also the further causality of deter- 

minii^ its empirical character. But it is to be observed that there 
! mesm no reason to think, because free action is conceived by us only in 
I the Rea^m, tl^t therefore Reason must be the only free cause or 
i|iiitel%ihle character in nature. [This is the inference of Fischer and 
Schopenhauer. J 
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possible action, the ground of which is nothing but a mere 
notion. Whatever number of niotives nature may presenl 
to my wM, the moral is beyond its power tc 

produce. So that it would seem quite possible (from- these 
cons iderations as^to the nature, of . the, ll-'ipi’al imperative 
that Reason should stand in an actupy causal relation 
phenomena. If it does, it must of course exhibit ar 
empirical character. For every cause supposes a mje,' 
according to which certain phenomena follow as effects, 
and^ every rule requires unifpTO in these effects—(this 
is the very ground of the" concept of cause as sl £omer). 
Hence then the elective of every man has an empirical 
character; le, a’^^ertain causality of his reason manifesJ:|; in 
its ” phenomenal effects a rule,^ according to which his 
actions and their motivS "may be explai^^^^ Viewed on 

human action is free; so if 
we only consider the question physiologically^ by simple 
observation, we shall be led to regard the law of nature as 
the only law of the human will. But if we consider a 
human action, from the other point of view—in relation to 
Reason as its producing cause—it would appear as if we 
had come upon a rule and an order very different from 
that of nature. For Reason often tells us that what 
happened ought not to have happened; and indeed we 
sometimes fancy that we have met with a case in which an 
action was done on moral, 2.^. rational grounds. Of this, 
however, we can never be quite certain, as our estimate 
of an action can only relate to its empirical character; 

1 Is this the Principle of the Uniformity of Nature, that the same 
cause will always produce the same effect ? 

2 Following Mr. Abbott {Theory of Ethics, p. 268, note), we 
translate WiUkilhr (arbilrium) elective will, as opposed to Wille {ra¬ 
tional will). 

8 This shows why he chose the word character. 
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that it is truly moral could never be proved from observa¬ 
tion. 

It may, however, be said: Suppose that the possibility 
[of reason standing in a causal relation to phenomena be 
ladmitted, how does that save freedom, if the action in its 
iempirical character is to be regarded as necessary ? The 
linswer is : because the empirical character is itself determined 
Ibr the intelligible character^ of which it is but the sensuous 
schema. An action, so far as it is to be ascribed to 
Reason as its cause, does not follow from it according to 
empirical laws. That is, not the conditions of pure Reason, 
but only their effects in the phenomenon of the internal 
llsense, precede the act We j^npt ss^that cau^ity 
I of Reason in its intelligible character bemns to as it ig 
not subject to time-conditipns^^^^ buiT w^e may say this. 
If Reason is causal, it is a faculty through which the 
: sensuous condition of an empirical series of effects first 
l>egins; the rational condition, being non-sensuous, cannot 
!:>e said to have any beginning.^ 

^ Kant anticipates {Kritik, 254) an objection whicb might be based 
upon his theory of the intelligible and empirical character. He holds 
that the Idea of duty, which can never be found in experience, furnishes 
us with the a priori law according to which we legislate for our actions, 
and by which we determine their merit or demerit. Hence every action 
may be regarded as not only resulting from what preceded it in time, but 
also from the intelligible character of the man, which itself indeed can 
never be cc^ised, but the effects of which are cognised in the empirical 
Su£EOs|ng, th^tot^^objecto_sa^^ : You say 

that I cannot know the”E^To exist except I make it an object; and to 
do this I must have it determined in some way (more than the mere 
object of the Cogito) ; and you add that all such determination 
fee s^uous, and so phenomenal. On your own principles you 
few me with an a priori determination of self through the 

irtcIigiMecliaracter, and ^ a priori intellectual; on this, then I 
Tl psychology. To_thiaJSaiit_ans}vers : It is toe 

am l allow an a pnort- determination of self through the moral law, 
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And although we can never J>rove from experience that 
Reason is causal (for no empirical proof is sufficient for a 
transcendental proposition), yet our ordinary judgments on 
the morality of human actions presuppose that it is so. 
For example, suppose a man tells a lie. We may proceed 
to examine the empirical character of the offence by tracing 
it to its sources, e.g, a defective education, bad company, 
want of reflection, strong temptations, etc. Now, although | 
we believe the action to have been completely determinec I 
by all these circumstances, yet we blame the offender al' 
thejame. Whj ? Because we consider th^t his Reasor 
is a cause which could have and ought to have made Mb' 
speak the truth, m de pendently of all empirical QQnditiQns , 
it is completely free, and so, no matter what the tempta i 
tion, if the action be estimated according to its intelligibl s 
character, it must be regarded as blameworthy. That iu 
we regard the causality of Reason not merely as a co¬ 
operating agency, but as corSplete in itself. It is the 
permanent condition of all actions, for it does not itself 
exist . in time ; it is, relatively to new states, determining but 
not determinable. Hence we cannot ask : Why did not 
Reason determine itself , differently ? The question ought 
to be thus stated: Why has not Reason, through its causal¬ 
ity, determined certain phenomena differently ? But this is 
a question which admits of no answer.; for a different intel¬ 
ligible character would have generated a different empirical 
character. As to why the intelligible character generates 
such and such phenomena, and exhibits such and such an 

and that the intelligible character does determine us; hut how ? only 
by producing the empirical character. Though the determining comes 
from within, is intellectual and a prioriy the determination is wholly— 
so far as we can know it—phenomenal, and subject to the laws and 
restrictions of phenomena. 





t;nii)irical character under certain circuinstances,’ it is l>e- 
yond our power to say ; nor is it the question at issue here. 

, 'Fq sum up: it must !>e noted with care in the first 
Iplacelliat we have not attempted to i»rove the actuality 
Freedom. I-’or sueli an argument would not he tran¬ 
scendental—it would not he limited to the discussion of 
mere concepts; and further, it is (rhvious that we can 
never infer from experience what cannot he thought in 
accordance with its laws. h'nrther, we have not even 
tried to prove the /<i>mlniity of l-'reedom ; for we can in 
gunerarcognise the {inssihility of no real gronntl, and of no 
causality from mere concepts a prtoH. All that we Itave 
attempted is this - to show that iiature and freedom are ml 
contnuUdory, and this we have certainly done. 

IT I-'ischer thus e.xplains Bcliqpenhauer's position (Ccw«. 
1). 247). ‘If the intelligihre'cause !>e nothing hut a neces¬ 
sary will, it must l)e the Will which must l»e at the basis of 
all pltenomona— of all represeittali(ms. And tliis is the 
point of the Kantian philosoifiiy from which Schopenhauer 
deduce.s his own. 'I'he real solution of the cosmological 
problem, which Kaitt declares to he insoUiljlc, and therefore 
avoids, i.s, according to Schofeiiliauer, “ t/tc wurld as will." ’ 
'Fhis is a false inference from K:mt, and i»arl of that perverse 
system of isiterpretalion which would force alrsolute idealism 
upon him. He uses the will as illusiraiian of what may 
not impossibly he the case with all phenomena, hut doe.s 
not say that it is the only intelligible cau.se. He is always 
mo st care f ul not to asser t dogmatically that the nomuegon 
at the basis of external phenomena is identical with that at 
the Itasis of i ntern al. 'Flvat the logical result of Kant’s own 
principies''w~aStfiute idealism may be true enough; but 

* Cf. for similar quwtions which cannot lie answcreil, as dealing 
with ultimate facts, Kritik, pp, 89 and 377. 
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most certainly Kant hiiiiself believed the reverse. The diffi¬ 
culty of the whole discussion arises from the fact that he is 
so careful not to dogmatise on this point, and that in con¬ 
sequence he treats the subject with great generality as a 
cosmological problem. 

IV. In the case of the fourth Antinomy we have to do 
not with the unconditioned causality, but with the uncon¬ 
ditioned existence o f substanc e (as was before pointed out); 
and consequently the series before us here is not one of 
intuitions, but of concepts. As in the third Antimony, if 
phenomena were things in themselves the antithesis would 
have to be adopted, and a necessary being as condition of 
the existence of sensuous phenomena could not be arrived 
at. But, on making this^ important distinction between 
phenomena and things jn themselves, we may see, as in the 
last sectjpn, tha^ both th^ and anfitfeesis^^may^^^b^^^^ 

as true from different points of view. For the regulative 
princijfle of Reason guiding us is, that everything in the 
world of sense must possess an empirically conditioned 
existence. But this does not in the least exclude the 
existence of a non-empirical condition of the whole series, 
Le, an unconditio ned n ecessa ry being , which, as uncon¬ 
ditioned, would not itself be a member of the series. And 
the difference between this solution and that given for 
Antinomy III. may be stated thus. There the thing itself^ 
as cause {substantia phenomenon) belonged to the series of 
conditions, and only its causality ssrzs regarded as intelligible ; 
whereas here the necessary Being must be regarded as quite 
outside the sensuous series {ens extramundanum) and merely 
intelligible, for otherwise it would be subject to the 
phenomenal laws of contingency and dependence. 

As before._we do jmL attempt to prove the existence 0£ 
^ Not, of course, the thing in itself. 
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I'ven llic p'oHHihilily of such a licing ; wi: fJiily dcsin: lo show 
that the eonlihigeiicy of naltiral j'lheiioiiieiia, is ,(|iiile„ CQli- 
sisteiit. with the asstunplion of* siieh aii irilelhgilile condition 
of the wliok* cinpiric'al series. Of course, lotr, the* empirical 
ein|')loytnent of .Reas<in will iK.it lie affected by such an, 
assumption ; it wilt still eoiitiinic its o|ierati-c,»nH in the field 
of nature on the hyjiothcsiH that everything is c'oniiogentd 


CoNcneomii KiaiAKiis 

So long as the ofiject of our ralionai ia,>necjit:s is the 
totality of conditions /V/ tltc world of sense, our ideas are 
transcendct'itaij lint ye^ If, lK,iwcver, we place 

the lJnc<.,)nditionaI.w.ith which we have especially to do—' 

(mfsitk that \v<.irld, uur ideas tHJConie irimsirndfui; for they 
serve not only for the coin|.)!etioii of die einpirieal use of 
|,Reason, Imt they separate themselves entirely from if^ and 
Inake for themselves olijects, the material of which is not 
laken from eKpcriencc, and tlie olijeelive reality of which is 
pot lased on the 'completion of tlic emj'iiritvtl series, l„i«t on 
l>urc concepts ct The cosmological Idea correst'iond"" 

ing to the fourth Antimony is the only one which urgt*.s us 
to take tliis step; it reejuires us to look for an object 
' d iffere nt from phenomena —tin ^"^tShgihle^ oliject—with 
wliich jiU ^jmujn|cncy must ^easc. Now tJiice having 
aS'iitted, outside experience, a selfsubsisterit actuality, 
phenomena can only be regarded as contingent modes of 
representing intelligible objects employed by lieirigs which 
are themselves 'Hut of intelligible objects 

The solution then liricfly iS"—Plienonicnally, all is contingent; Iml 
still there may belong to the world of icfise, as lt» ficiwiwcnal g'roinicl, an 
absolutely necessary being. 'Both thesis and aniitheMis may tliui be 
considered true. 
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experience can tell us nothing, and so the very first step we 
have taken beyond the world of sense obliges us to begin 
with the .investigation of the absolutely necessary Being, 
and to derive from our notions of it the notions of all 
things in so far as they are intelligible. This we shall 
attempt in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


TOK IlMiAL or I'ltHI:, R'KASf)N 

S 1. cy///(*/;/./*■■■■ ily the ftfoii t uiKlcrMtaiid, 
Hays Kant, tlie Idea not merely in Init in 

Li\ an individual thing dctenninalile nr even tietermined by 
the I<lea alone* WV* have already seen lha.i no Idea cam lie 
|,)lienonH*nally represented in and it wcnild ai)pear 

that the Ideal is still farther removed from oi.jjceiivc reality* 
It lias a prominent jilace in Halo’s phiiosopliy as mx ldauif 
([Ivine individual olijert jircsent tc? the pure 

intuition of the Deity, the most perfect of every kind of 
possible lieings, and tlie primary ground of all phenomenal 
copies* Ilut without entering into this, it is plain tliat tliere 
arc Ideals in the fmmti splierc whieli serve as arcdielypes, 
just as there are ideas whitdi afford rules for conduct; the 
wise man of the Stoics will occur to every one* And altliough 
we cajuiot iiscrjlicyolyective i*eality_ to thesc\,yeals, yeCaje 

t hey.in dispensdde as standimls liy wliic'h ^tcj judge of any 

action, because Reason re(|uires_the <'onilc^H„of that wliich 

i s perfec t in.its klihtln order to eginiatcjhc cUfeotS otih^t 

which is inm er^t* ' Here we must not confuse Ideals of 
the Reason with Ideals of Sensibility, or creatures of the 
imagination : the former are always Irased upon determinate 
concepts and serve as models for imitation ; of the latter no 
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concept can be had, and they are based upon no rule—they 
can never afford a standard for judgment. In fact, Reason 
aims at complete determination according to rules a priori; 
and hence it presupposes an object which must be com-j 
pletely determinable according to Principles, though without 
the sufficient conditions in experience j the concept of thiSj 
object—the Ideal—is therefore transcendent. This wel 
shall now develop in detail. 

g 2. Of the transcendental Ideal {Prototypon transcendent- 
ale),—’Evexy concept, in relation to that which is not con¬ 
tained in it, must be subject to the principle of deiernmi’ 
ability [Law of Excluded Middle], viz. to the logical 
Principle that of any two contradictory predicates only one 
can belong to a concept. But further, every thmg, 
regards possibility, is subject to the principle of complete 
determination^ viz. that of every possible pair of contradictory 
predicates one must belong to it. This is no mere analy¬ 
tical law, but is based on a transcendental presupposition, 
viz. that of the totality of all possible predicates —the material 
for all possibility which must contain a priori the data for 
this or thdit particular possibility. We may put the case in 
this way . Reason always seeks complete knowledge; tc 
obtain complete knowledge of any particular thing we mus 
know which of every possible contradictory pair of predicates 
belongs to it; and so the Idea which guides our procedure 
must be the Idea of the sum-total of all possibility. Or, 
again, in order to attain to complete knowledge of any 
particular thing we must proceed by disjunctive syllogisms 
thus,,.r, is either A or not A pit is either B or not B; it is 
either C or not C; and so on, until we have exhausted the 
held of possibility, gone through every possible pair of con- 

^ This, accordingly, is the transcendental parallel to the Law of 
Excluded Middle (cf. pp, 128 and 159, suprd). 
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\tradictory predicates, and dcciiicd winch each pair In-longs 
Ito the object in <iucstion. CHir guiding idea is plainly 
A4-B + C+ . . . the sum-total otbdl 
dicates— ie, the transcendenta! Ideal, for it represents an 
lindividual ol>ject completely deiermimal l>y and tlirongh 
Ithe mere idea. As all its aUribmes are positive, it must Ijc 
Xne, for it will l)C thus determined In every respect. Again, 
ks negatives l>ut induMte the absimce «it reality, this priini™ 
ftive concept {UrkgHff), ramtaining tiiMlerived or negative 
concepts, may be describe<l as tin* irlea of tlw. suindotai of 
reality {()mnitudo rcaiitiiih\ All true negatives are then 
nothing but UmihUims, a term wiiiidi t'otild rml pro|>erly 
be applied to them did not tin* unlimited (tlu* all) form 
the basis of one primitive <*onei‘pt. By this (a)m|>lele |K>s» 
session of reality is the concept a tiung in ilselt reirre- 
sented as completely determined ; and the eoneefit of an 
ens realissmmm is the ca>m*eiit of an individual lieing, 
inasmuch as of all possil>Ie coinradietory |iredicsUes, Unit 
one which absolutely belongs to AvV/v is formed iti its 
determination. 

J it is obvious that in this procedure Reason does not 
presuppose the existence of,such a being, init only the Idea 
|iof it—for the purpose of deducing from an uncondilioneti 
ll^tality of complete determinatioti Ihc conditioned, ix, the 
||otality of the limited. 'Fhe Ideal is therefore the /^raiatype 
f all things, which as imi)erfe(*t i'oiues or ecijfes derive from 
.t the material of their ■t) 0 ssibi!ily, afifiroiiching it morJ or 
ess nearly, but never reaching it All the manifold^* of 
hings only comes from tlic various ways of liniiliJ|Blhe 
concept of the higliest reality which forms their cUpnon 
substratum; just as all figures are only various ti»cs of 

« limiting infinite space. Hence this mnnitud^ mtmatis is 
is also called the Primal Iking {em nrigimarium ); as Imving 
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no existence superior to it, the Supreme Being {ens summuni ); 
and, as everything conditioned stands under it, also the 
Being of all beings {ens entiuni). 

It should not be described as an aggregate of many other 
derived beings, for these latter presuppose it, and therefore 
cannot be said to make it up; and so it follows that the 
Ideal must be thought as smple. It is, then , in this jiew, 
r egarded rather, as the ground than as the sum-totalpiUbiags; 
and their manifoldness”^pehds not on any limitation of the 
primal Being itself, but upon that of the complete series of 
effects which flow from it. To this latter belongs our whole 
sensibility, together with all reality in phenomenon, which 
certainly cannot belong to the Idea of the supreme Being 
as a con stitu ent element. 

All tWs;towever, doesjiot m^cate * ot^^e .relation;) 
of an ac tual ^Ject to other things, but only of an .I|ea toj 
concepts, and so leaves ,us . in. .perfect ignorance _of the! 
existence of aTSeing of such surpas.sing e xc ellence. If we 
pi^^to hyposSi^"' S^ as we inevitably do, by;| 

introducing existence into it, we arrive at the concept of| 
God in its transcendental sense, an ^o the Ideal_of irure r 
Keason becomes the ob ject-mat t er o f ^ 

Theoiogyi’~T?ur'by such an employment of the Idea we 
are overstepping the boundaries of its determination and 
admissibility. Reason merely placed it as the concept of 
all reality, at the basis of the complete determination of 
things in general, without requiring that this concept be 
given objectively. It is necessary to point out the source \ 
of dialectical illusion which Reason thus falls into when it 
not only regards the possibility of all things as deduced ^ 

' We should naturally expect transcendent here; but Kant is not very 
strict in his use of this word in this part of the Kntili. Cf. p. 238, 

supra, 
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from a single possibility (viz. of the highest reality),^but 
also presupposes this (TH exts/tfi,i^ in a parlUnilar Primal 
Iking, 'rhe illusion arises thus. 'I'he possibility of ol)jects 
of sense (as we saw in the Analytic) is a lel.Uion of them to 
our thought, by which something (tlie emiiirical form) may 
be thought pyioyl a while that which constitutes the 
malhr (the reality in the iihenomenon, corres[)onding to 
sensation) must be given from without. 

Such an object is completely determined only when it 
lias been compared with all iihenoinenal }>redicates, anil 
repre.senteil by means of these either ])ositively or negativel). 
So tlien the material of the iHissiliility of all objects of 
sense must be presupiiosed us given in one whole, and only 
on the limitation of this whole can the possibility of em¬ 
pirical objects, their difference from each other, and their 
complete, determination, be founded. Ileni'e it follows that 
nothing can lie an oiijeet 4i unle.ss it presuiiposes the 
.sum-total of alWz/////;«vf/ reality as the comlition of its 
possibility. Now, a natural illusion leads us to consider 
this principle, which is valid only for objects of scftse, as 
valid witlv respect to all thiniis in yymml; thus we arc led 
to regard a merely empirical princiiile of our concepts of 
the possibility of things as jihenomena, as a transcendental 
principle of the possibility of things in general. And 
then we proceed afterwards to hypostnthc this Idea l>y 
changing dialectically the dhtributm unity of die empirical 
exercise of the understanding into the cotketive unity of 
an empirical whole, and by regarding this whole of phe¬ 
nomena as an individual thing containing in itself all 
empirical reality. 

If K ant say s in a note that a f^j^r inistake is made in 

rite regulative unity of ex- 
. 1 „ Mrience is not KtSTupon phenomena themselves (Sensi- 
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bility alone), but upon the connection of the manifold by 
the Understanding (in an apperception), and thus the unity 
of the supreme reality and the complete determinability 
(possibility) of all things seem to reside in a Supreme 
Understanding, and consequently in an Intelligence.’ 
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3. RtCASON soon heroines n.ware a{ the illusion whii’Ii it 
falls into'when it regards a mere ereation of tlioiight as an 
a,c!tual Ixang^ and itUroduees existence into the concept 
■of the Ideal; hut nevertliekss it is^f’oinpelled to seek.some 

I rc^ting-|) lm.x^ in its, regress from the given conditioned to 
th e u nc{ a ulit ion eel. Anti the ftdlowing seems to lie the 

natural course of its }>rocedure. If we admit the existence 
of any one thing, we must also admit that somettnng exists 
by neresslij^ for the contingent always preHit|)jK)B'es the 
necessary: in this way we [>crsuade ourselves that smm 
necessary being must exist, We next ask ourselves, * What 
IS this necessary l>eing?’ Whicli of all <iiir concepts of 
bK)ssil)Ie tilings,is most agreealilc to the concept of a being 
whk:h,,,,existsIt is the of tlie jm 

rmlmimum. the Huni 4 otal a£.^all reality^ the primal Imsis of 
tilings; and ^onS'Cquently Reason, in its ordinary course, 
regards this ens naimimum as the alisolutcly necessary 
being which it seeks. 

I There is a certain amount^of Jrutlyjn this, conclusion, 
but if"we*were compelled "to make up our 

mind'the'Other as. to the nature of. necessary 
'being,,'we should ■ inevitably decide that it is the ms malisst 
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mum : but we are not so obliged, in a sge culative point of j 
view. All we can say is that if a being is the sum-total of 
all reality it must be necessary, but we have no right to 
infer that decause it is necessary therefore it is identical with 
the sum of all reality. Even allowing the inference from 
contingent to necessary existence, it still remains to be 
proved that the ens summum is the only necessary exist¬ 
ence (cf. p. 343, infra). 

In a p|-|i,,£tiGal regard, however, we must make up our 
minds : certa in moral obligations lie upQa««us, which would 
be obligation s wi thout motives except upon the supposition 
prir^u grem e Be in^ tp. .give effect to practi cal law s; and 
that being so, it is natural that we should place the ulifimate 
causality where we place the supreme causality, viz. in that 
Being which contains originally in itself the sufficient ground 
of all possible effects. In this way, though in the specula- 
lative sphere Reason be incompetent to prove the Being of | 
God, yet is thi^ a riecessary post ulate o£ Reas on ir i the! 
practical sph ere. In speculative proofs ^ we must either tryl 
to demonstrate of the most real being that it necessarily! 
exists, or of necessary existence that it constitutes the 
most real being j and according as the proof takes its 
departure from the rational concept of the ens summum 
or from the empirical concept of conditioned existence, 
it will be a priori and transcendental or a posteriori 
and empirical The empirical proof again may start from I 
two different points : either it begins from the existence \ 
we can experience, quite' independent of its form and / 
order, or it begins from the consideration of the order f 
of natural existence. The first starting point is the exist-' 

1 As Hegel puts it: ‘ Either we may begin with Being and proceed I 
to the abstraction called Thought; or the movement may begin with the | 
abstraction and end in Being’ (Wallace’s Z<?^'c of Hegel p. 86). I 
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eiicc of the world (indctenvunate cxpeiiotice); llic second, 
the existence of the order of tiie world (detenniruUc ex¬ 
perience). 

Rational tlieology then may put forward lln*et! prtiofs 
of the Being of (lod; ilie transcendenud the 

mmologiat/., and hut these three con¬ 

stitute all |)OHsil>le proofs. 

§ 4. The Itaveseen tliat the con- 

' ctjpt.Qf,an,.,al)soluteiy nece^,sar.y being is a mere,,,Idea, winch 

serves Imt to indic«itc a certain unattainable perfection and 
rather to Iround the Understanding than to extend it to new 

ol)jects. People..have l')een.foc„disIi enough , .|o 

cprove the existence of this abs()Iutely ncixxssary,J)eing, 
without first considering whether it is even cogitable. It is 
easy to define it as that of which the non being is irn})ossible ; 
l)Ut this does not help us much, for what tests of possibility 
or inniossibility can we a|)|ily to an al>straetion like the 
■ Unconditioned? Some philosopliersagain have tliought to 
explain this concept of the ahsaiukfy neeesmry l)y an aptieal 
to examples; such a i^roposition, they said, as a iriangk 
has three angles sufficiently illustrates its character. But all 
these pretended examples are taken from jadgmenis^ not 
from things ; and tlic unconditi(,med necessity of judgments 
is not at all identical with tire absolute necessity of thing s. 
I'hiis, if in an identical Judgment I reject the predicate and 
retain the .subject, there arises a contradiction i and hence 
I say, the former belongs necessarily to the latter. .But if I 
reject the subject as well as the |.>redicate no, contradiction 
arises, because there is nothing left which could be con¬ 
tradicted. Take the proposition, ‘the ims' retdissimMm is 
absolutely necessary’* j both Bul)Ject and p,redicate may be 
simultaneously rejected in thought without any contradiction 
arising..' 
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However, it has been said ^ [by Wolif and his school], 
there is one concept in which the non-being or the removal 
of the object would be self-contradictory, and this is the 
concept of an ens realissimum. For the ens realissimum as 
containing only positive predicates cannot be self-contra¬ 
dictory, and therefore must be possible. It possesses all 
reality (the argument proceeds), and therefore must include 
in its concept the notion of being; hence it exists. In this 
argument there are two fallacies, (i) The absence of 
contradiction is a sufficient criterion of the logical possibility 
of a concept ; it is not a sufficient guarantee of the real 
possibility of a thing. Kant himself has given quite a 
different test (p. 193, above). (2) All existential judgments 
are synthetical; you cannot infer the being of a t^g from 
t he mere concept of it. Being is noTa" real predicate— 
that is, a predicate which can be added to the concept of 
a thing \ it merely brings the thing into relation with my 
concept of it. The synthetical element in an existential 
judgment is not the enriching the subject with a new 
predicate, but the bringing the subject into a new relation 
to my experience. There is no more in a hundred actual 
dollars than in a hundred possible dollars, as far as 
the content of the concenl : goes, though there is a very 
real practical difference. As far a s the, cate goj^v is 
concerned, we have no test by w hich to dis tingu i ^ pos si¬ 
b ility from actuality ) and consequently it is idle to attempt 
to infer the latter from the former. If we were dealing with 
an object of sense, this difficulty could not arise, nor could 
such a mistake be made as to confound the existence of a 

^ Cf. for a similar answer Descartes—‘L’existence du triangle ne 
doit pas etre compar^e avec I’existence de Dieu; parcequ’elle a mani- 
festement en Dieu une autre relation k Tessence qu’elle n’a pas dans le 
triangle’ {Cousids Edition, 1824, vol. ii. p. 291). 
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thing with the concept of it ; for ijy the ivmrpi the ohject 
is thought only as in harmony with tlic general conditions 
of a possil)le empirical knowledge, wliilc t,^y^its exisfemt it 
is thought as contained in the context of c’ollectivc experience. 
In truth, all our knowledge of eMsteme relates hut to the 
field of experience, and any exibicnce cailside that fieltl, 
llioiigh it cannot he declued al>solulely inipossihle, is a 

hypothesis^ which we have no means.of Hie 

('clchn^^ or Cartesian argument for llie existence 

of Cod is therefore insulhcient; and w*c rnigltl as well, hope 
to increase our knowledge l.')y llie aid of ini*re ideas, .as a 
merchant to increase his capital by adding a few nouglits to 
liis casli account. 

1 i'The t,)0|')ularity of. Kant's criticism of tliis argument, 
Hegel luis remarked, resulls prolxthly fri.)tn ins Iiomely 
i nustraiion j)fpo,...„j^2llars. Ivvcry one taut see that in 
the case of lltc dollars you cannot deduce t!ie M//x hmu 
the mere fwitm ; but it is important to rcmeml»cr tltat the 
[iilustration is not t|uite aj >t. *l'he very nature of a finite 
lobject is ex|)ressed by sjiying that its Being in time and 
space is discrciiant from its notion. Cod, tm the contrary, 
ought to l)e what can only he “ thought as e.xisUng’*; His 
Notion involves Being. It is this unity of the .Notion and 
I'leing that constitutes the notion of C.iodf’ * Wliat Kant 
has shown is tliat on the sii|»|>osition tliat Sensibility is 
different in source from Understanding, you cannot infer 
existence in space and time from a mere concept. But 
Hegel,saw that this supposed difference in source was a 

■ Walltce^s L&pc 0/ /%» 5 cf/, p. 92, .Kant mil very clearly 

{Kritik'dir Urihmhkmft^ pp, 414, 415, llirtcmteirfi ctillkm, iSfiylthc 
connection between hli doctrine of Fosiilbillty and ActiKilliy, and hfe 
theory as to the difference in source of Heniibilily and Undcwlandlng. 
The whole pass^e deserves careful itudy. 
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fiction ; Sensibility as well as Understanding is but a phase K 
of Thought, and so Kant’s laborious argumentation here is | 
not worth muth. Kant’s great merit was to point out. the I 
necessary and a priori element in the Sensibility; his great I 
defect was to isolate it from and oppose it to the Undeh L 
standing. Had Sensibility and Understanding a commonf, 
root (as he hints in some passages), the distinction betweenl 
analytical and synthetical propositions would be only one I 
of degree, and his criticisms would have no force. We bavei 
not had special occasion to remark this before, but unless|| 
this be seen, the whole drift of the Dialectic is lost; and,| 
we will add, the position which Kant occupies in the his-| 
tory of Philosophy cannot be appreciated. 

g 5. The Cosmological Proof proceeds in a much more 
natural way than the ontological, the subtlety of which is 
due to the scholastic philosophy [Anselm]; it infers from 
the unconditioned necessity of some being its unbounded 
reality. It was called by Leibnitz the argu??ientum a con- 

tingentia mundi^ and may be stated as.fol lows. If anything 

exists, an absolutely necessary being must exist. But I 
myself exist; therefore there exists an absolutely necessary, 
being. And this necessary being must be the ens realisX 
simuniy for such a being alone rests on itself and has all theij 
conditions of its "Existence in itself; the ens realissimwnW 
alone can be completely determined a priori through its| 


concept 

This proof (called cosmological, because the object of all 
possible experience is the world) begins in the minor 
premise with experience, unlike the ontological proof; and 
inasmuch as it takes no account of any peculiar property of 
objects of sense by which this world may be distinguished 
from other possible worlds, it differs also from the physico- 
theological proof. We may readily see that we have an old 
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sophism here in a new dress, for the only nse the cosmo¬ 
logical i)roof makes of experience is in the first sli p, to tell 
us that a necessary l)eing exists; but e xperience cannot tell 
us wlwLarc the properties of_ this necessary benig, norjmi 
irldentify it with the c»s mi/issim iaii. Imleed, when we 
go into details wc find in this argument a perfect nest of 
dialectical nssumiHions, as follows: — 
b'l* 'ppe transcendental principle - e v e r ything that is 

contingent must have a cause, whicli is tlie basis of the 
major premise iit the syllogism at the hegimiing of the 
proof—has no significance except in tile world of sense. Wc 
have before iwinted out (p. 2<)H) that the intellectual concept 
of contingency (wliich is all tliat wc can here aiiply) is simply 
that of whieli the non-existencc is jiossible; Imy the con¬ 
tingent, in this sense, have no right to refer necessarily 
to a cause. 

(2) There Ls involveil in the [sroof the i nf erence to a. 
first cause from the impassibility of an infinite series of 
causes licing presented one after another in the world of 
sense. T his is a n inference,Hiuch Eeason doe.s not pe rmit 
us to employ as a principle ev en with i n exncrieh ce. still 
TeiFto extend Itlteyond experience where there is no chain 
of causes at all. [In fact the error committed is the 
same as that which is apparent in the thesis of the 4th 
Antinomy.] 

(3) SupEtosing this series of conditions to he completed, 
this could never be done by a Iteing which itself lies totally 
beyond and apart from the senses; the ms rmlissimum does 
not complete the series, Ireing separated therefrom by an 
i mpassable gulf. 

(4) ^tie whole procedure is an ekmhi, because 

it brings us back to, and assumes the validity of, the onto¬ 
logical argument, which it professes to avoid. For, jjassing 
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to the second stage of the proof, what riarht have you to s ay 
that the absolutely ne cessary be ing arrived _at must be the 
'Tnrnalissm iumT~^o put it strictly, you have assunied that 
all absolutely necessary beings are entia realissbna; but no 
ens realissimum is different from any other—what is valid of 
some is valid of all. Hence the assumption really is, in 
a converted form, that all entia realissima are necessary 
beings. But this was the very crux of the ontological 
argument, and you are here again guilty of the old blunder 
exposed in § 4. 

‘ The logical possibility of a concept of all united reality 
(the test of which possibility is the absence of contradiction) 
is confounded with ' the transcendental, which requires a 
principle for, the practicability of such a synthesis; but such 
a principle is applicable to the field of possible experiences 
only.’ The cosmological argument thus only tries to evade ' 
by a mere trick the proof of the existence of a necessary 
Being a priori by mere concepts. 

The truth ^ that though it is quite,,dlo,Kable,.to 
the exIs^ncTof an^alUiifficient Being , a cause of all pos- 
sible effects. In order to assist Reason in the quest aft.ei 
unity, yet~we cjmiqt .assert..tliat sucl^Bein^^ists^ neces 
sarilv. This uncondi^ed necessity which we require 
as the ultimate support of all things, is the true abyss 
of human Reason. Eternity itself, terrible and sublime 
as it is, does not produce the same giddy impression, for 
it Qxicj measures the duration of things, but does not sup¬ 
port them. 

Many powers of nature, ^ays Kant in conclusion, which 
manifest their existence by certain effects, remain for us in¬ 
scrutable ; they evade our observation. The transcendental 
object which forms the basis of phenomena, and, in connec¬ 
tion with it, the reason why our Sensibility possesses these 
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rather than any other tiliimate concliiioiis, remain for ns 
’ inscnitalrle. 'Hat an Ideal of [ntre Reason isaiinol lie termed 
inscrutable; because it has to adduce no credential of its 
reality further than the need felt Iiy 'Reason to jierfect all 
synthetical tinity liy means of it. It is not given as a 
thinkable object; lieing a mere Idea it must find in the 
nature of R.ea.son its [ilace and its ; for the very 

essence of Reason camsists in it,s aliilily to give an account 

of all our conce|itSj opinions* and assert ions** ...either 

as olijective, or, if tliey are illusory, on sulijeclive 
grounds. 

. Ex/^ianaium r/ the diuieeikai Htfiskn m these tem- 
!' Iseendentai pnm/s. We naturally iiii|tiire ncKt, What is the 
('.ause of this dialectical ilhisi«m tiy which we eorinciT the 
concepts of necessity and supreme reality, and hypostalise 
that whicli can only be an Idea ? Mrsi of ail, it is a per¬ 
fectly natural (ihouglt as we have seen not a reliable) 
[iroccdure to infer that if anything ivsisls, something must 
exist neceH.sarily; and it is on tins inference dial the 
cosmological argument rests, llui again I find dial I can¬ 
not think the existence of any imiipidinii ihmg as necessary; 
^ nothing prevents me from thinking its ncirr-existencx*. In 
other words, I cannot emnpkte the regress to the ronditions 
■of existence, without admitting a necessary lieing, but I vm 
never hegm from such a lieing. Now if (i) I must think 
B'ometlung necessary as die-basis of all existing tilings, and 
yet (2) am not justified in dunking of anyildiig as in itself 
, necessary,the inevitable conclusion is that necessity and 
, ■contingency do not concern things iheinsclves; otherwise 
■ ■ these principles would contradict'one tnodicr. It is plain 
", indeed, that they cannot be regarded ai o'lijeclive ; for if all 
that we perceive in things must tie regarded iis cjoricliijj^lly 
* Cf. p, 306, rnym. 
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necessary, it is impossible that anything which is empirically 
given should be absolutely necessary. 

It follows from this that the ajj^olutely necessary Being 
(which we require by our first juji^must be regarded as outside 
the world, inasmuch as it is useful merely as a Principle of 
the highest possible- unity of phenomena, and we cannot 
meet with any such necessary existence in the world (by our 
second rule). As an example of the mistakes that have 
been made by not attending to both these rules, it may be 
noted that the philosophers of antiquity regarded kW form 
in nature as contingent, but as original and necessary. 

Now they only attended to the first regulative principle,-— 
they overlooked the second; if they had regarded matter, 
not relatively as the basis of phenomena, but according to 
its being—in itself—they would have seen at once that it 
was not absolutely necessary; it can be annihilated in 
thought without any contradiction—every one of the real 
properties of matter, being derived, are only conditionally 
necessary. Matter (and generally all that belongs to the 
world) is not congruous with the Idea of a necessary primal 
Being, even as a Principle of the greatest possible empirical 
unity; this Being, as we have shown by our second regulative 
principle, must have its place assigned outside the world. 

These remarks will make it plain that the Ideal of ^a^ 
Supreme B eing is but a r^j^nlativs Principle of Re^ii. r^ir- 
ing us to regard all means in the world as if it had its origin ’ 
from an all-sufficient necessary cause, in order to found upop 
t his the rule of a systematic and necessary unity , av oiding 
to general laws in the explanation of phenom ena. By a < 
tr^sT^lmtaTl^ this formal Principle as 

constitutive, and hypostatise this unity. We make a similar 
mistake as to space. Space originally makes possible all 
shapes or figures, which are^roperly but different limita- 
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tions of it; and thiis, althotigli it is only a Princi|}lo of 
ScnsilHlity, we take it for an alisolnicly rieressnry, self- 
I subsisting thing, for an oiijert given r/ f^rmri in itself. It 
I is in this way that Ideas arc regarded as arltial c)l)jects; and 
> IwuK'ipIes, only arc regarded as if they were 

wnsfii'iifkr. 

ji ff lltr Sinr.e then neither 

^ t!ie eonce|)t of things in genera!, nor tlit* evperiencx* of any 
: one lieing in general, ran give ns what we require, it remains 

to try wliethcr a dckrminnk ea/r/’/r/zny vi/. tlie tilings.o£lb|i 

' present world, their ronstitiilion and onkt, may not enable 
ns to eslablislii the existiniec^r^a^Snprenie being. We can 
hardly cxi>ect, indeed, that any saiisfac lory jircHd' will he 
thus afforded, as we Imve seen so clearly in the iireceding 
sections tlrat the peculiarity of an Idea c,onsists in thejagf 
ithat tsitd If tlie Supreme 

Being lies within the empirical scries, it must itself lie con¬ 
ditioned ; if it be su|>|>osed mhiik the Kcries, how arc we 
going to liridgc over the chasm helwecn ii and experience? 
But, inasmuch as -everywhere around iw wc see a chain of 
causes and effects, of means and ends, we are inevitably 
led up to a Supreme Being, which, as llic cause of the 
origin of the world, may also secure its permanence. To 
this, then, we attribute a degree of |:icrfectirin kyami mry- 
iking el$€ timi is pmsihk; which we can easily do, though 
only in the, faint outline of an abstract concei'il, if we repre- 
5 sent to ourselves all possible perfections tmilecl in it as in' 
■' one substance. Such a concejit agrees with the 'Law of 
Parcimony, is not self-contradictory, lielf'is to cxieiid the 
'' ■empirical use of Reason, and. does not -conflict with any 
; experience we have, No wjhis jwoof will always doserw 
'--t o.be Jreated with resiiectj it isIFe 

■ * Cf, />!#%. p, 116 , 
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and most in accordance with human Reason; butjieyer -1 
theless it is j[^^emo^str4tiv^ as we shall see if we detail | 
the chief points In it. ■ 

It maybe divided into four step s, (i) There are in 
the world clear signs of an arrangement full of definite 
purpose, carried out with great wisdom, existing in a whole; 
indescribably complex in miient md unbounded in exie?it, 
(2) This end-adaptation {Zweckmdssigkeit) is quite extranel 
ous to the things of the world, and belongs to them onli 
contingently; that is, the nature of different things coulci 
not through such a variety of means conduce to the same 
ends, unless these means had been specially selected and! 
adapted thereto by a rational disposing Principle, in accord -1 
ance with fundamental Ideas.^ (3) There exists therefore a I 
sublime and wise cause (or more than one), which must be I 
the cause of the world, not merely as a blind and all-1 
powerful Nature through unconscious fecundity^ but as an I 
intelligence hj freedom, (4) The unify of this cause may I 
be inferred from the unity of the mutual relation of the I 
parts of the world as portions of an artistic edifice—with I 
certainty, as far as our observation reaches, with probability I 
even beyond that range by all laws of analogy. ^ 

In this argument we assume plainly an analogy between 
certain products of nature and those of human art; but 
since these latter are the only ones of which we know com¬ 
pletely both the cause and the way in which it produces 
its effect, no other course is open to us. Reason would 
have no right to pass over a causality which it knows, for 
obscure and undemonstrable principles of explanation, 
which it does not know. But the re are two vital flaws in 
the pro of. In the first ptac^t^^ end-adaptation and 
harmony of so many works of nature proves contingency 

^ Cf. all through Kritik der Urtfieilskraft, pp. 379, 418. 
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merely in the firm, not in the mdikr of llie vvoiicL And 
so the proof at most can gi%t‘ ns a Wi^rici-'twtkikd, who is 
very much limited l)y the ca|\ib'ililies u( Ins material; it 
docs not give ns a 7wr/(f to whose Idea everything 

is sufjject* And so it fails to cHialrlisli what it aims at—an 
alh.snfficient Original Being j to demonstrate the contingency 
of matter, we must iiave recourse to a transcendental 
argument, winch is the very tiling we Iiave Ijeeri trying to 
avoir!. So that, when analysed, the physico-theological 
I'jroof depends on the cosmological, just as we saw tlial this 
last {lepended on the ontrdogical And, itt the second 
% ! place, we itifer frmn the onier and enii-acia|>tation visible in 

the world, the existemx* of a cause ptifitikmik iherek; 

how ran we vindicate an argument frcim'%rckT 
I and good, to ifijinik wisdom and goodness? No cine will 
l)e l>oId enough to say dial he has sucii a perfect insight 
into the relation between the magnitude, orcler, and unity 
of the world of observation ami an C)mtii|iotent, all-wise, 
Individual Being.Phvsi(:o 4 heolo«y can llierefor e iiive 09 
dejinik concept. of the supret« e^mnji|jj;m jiml^ so^ is it} - 
" , suMc‘tc'S'"ito basis^of rel ig ion. The attainment 

of absolute totality is tlrus quite impossible on the empirical 
path: the ontological proof, through pure concepts of 
Reason, is the only possible one, if any proof of a i>roposb 
tion so far transcending the empirical use of the under¬ 
standing be possible at al!/^ 

51 7. JirMk of alt SpmdaHvt Tlmda^\- .*l 1 ic different 

^ * Cf. Tkiory pf Eihks, p. 336. 

® These criticisms on the casawhigieal iupI |iliyfiicr»-lltcri!ogiiml proofs 
both rot, it mast be obscrvcil, on the iri»yUkicficy of the' 

ontological argument. If that '!>e aclmiuctl {ami I h%d has shown that 
Kant’s objection to it ts not smind), llic ftther iw«» prrmfs a|:ipear in 
, quite a diferent aspect. Cf* Wallace’s tf ihty'i, py*. Sj’SS, for 
some initructive remarks cm thb subject, 
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methods of procedure we have been considering may be 
classified in the following way. Leaving out of account 
that theology which is based upon revelation, Rational 
Theology may cogitate its object either by pure Reason 
and through transcendental concepts only, as the ens 
originarium^ ens reaUssinum^ ens enthmi; or by a concept 
borrowed from our own mind, as the Supreme Intelligence. 
A man who adopts the former method {Transcende?ital 
Theology) is called a Deist; he holds that we may know 
the existence of an Original Being by mere Reason, but 
that our concept of it is transcendental only, as of a Being 
which possesses all reality, but a reality which cannot be 
further determined. He who adopts the latter method 
{Naftcral Theology\on the other hand, is a Theist; such an 
one maintains that Reason is capable of determining its 
object more closely in analogy with nature, namely as a 
Being which through understanding and freedom contains 
in itself the original ground of all other things. The Deist 
admits a cause of the world only (whether through the 
necessity of its nature or though freedom remains um 
decided); the Theist admits an author of the world. 
Briefly, the Deist believes in a God, the Theist in a living 
God. According as the transcendental theologian adopts 
the Cosmological or Ontological line of argument, his science 
will be {a) Cosmotheology or {b) Ontofheology. A twofold 
course is also open to the natural theologian, according as 
he looks at the Supreme Intelligence as the principle either 
of j^hysical or moral order and perfection; in the one case 
his science is {c) Physico-Theology, in the other {d) Moral 
Theology.Now Kant claims to have shown the impossi- 

1 Not theological ethics; for in that science moral laws presuppose 
the existence of a Supreme Governor of the World, while Moral 
Theology on the other hand grounds this upon moral laws. 
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I.iilily fif frO» jiiiil (4 in tin,' prcrr-nJing flijsriihsiiirg and so 
Ills ii'irii'liiHirm i?i that R.ilKsnal ‘riic«»l«igy ran have no 
cxistoletvimlch it tn.^ foiHulcd MnralJ^aws (d). lie 
c'fUc.H licit ikvc'lnp ihiH line of argniiieiii ticu\ lull refers to 
Ills Kriiik of llie 'Prarlieal ReaHoo for its ehi«:ic!aliori. The 
^*|»e<'1Ilalive ftroofH are, however, not wiitiotii ilieir iise, The 
kehigti argiurieiil, fc.if exainfile, tlnnigli io'^iiffirieril of itself, 
yet i»re|»ares the thiiki'.?iiatic!iiig lor llieologir'al kiiciwlcdge 
anti gives to it the right, ihrerlioie 

'fhe iransc’endental argiiiiieiits lik€Wi:sc arc useful in a 
; lliey (.i^nrti riiir i':oiirt‘j*l of a Supreme 
Being; they sliow that all }>heu<imcii»il clerneitls musi be 
cliniinaicd from it| and iliey jnu, an end lo all o|i|iosing 
ksscriioiis, he lliey dfidii\ or tndktppimmrphi/l ■ It 

k jihiin ihal: the Hiirnc argtiincnts whitiji show the inability 
if Reason lo dentonstralc the crtisien«:e of a Supreme Being, 
imiisl lie alike suBkicnl to prove the invalidity of its denial 
'I'hk Siijirtiiic lleing is llicn for iHirely sfiecukitive 
Reason a mere Ideali Init still a /aiiMtss one, which 

^ coinpktes and crowns the whole of liiiinan knowledge* A,nd 
if moral theology is able to sii|ij:ily ivhai is clcficienl in sfiecU" 
ktion, then will transc.!endenttl Ihecilogy lie no longer merely 
jrroldcmatic, Init indisfrensable in the clcierriiination of the 
concept with wlikh we are ccittc:crnccL Nccessityi inftnity, 
unity, existence apart from the world {ticil as ii world«al), 
eternity as free from lime condiiioiii, cimniiircsence as m- 
affected,by space condilioni,,etc:*, arc transceridcnlal predi* 

' cates 5 and their purified conceiilSi needful for every system 
of theology, can lie derived from triinsceridciilal theology 
alone* '' ■ ■ 
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THE REGULATIVE USE OF THE IDEAS 

The Dialectic has now confirmed the truth of the riegative 
concluson of the Analytic, viz. that all inferences which 
wouM lead us beyond the field of experience are fallacious 
and groundless; but it teaches us also that Reason has a 
natural inclination to overstep these bounds, and that Ideas 
are as natural to it as categories to the Understanding. 
There is this difference, however, that the latter lead us to 
truth, or the agreement of our concepts with their objects, 
while the former produce merely an irresistible illusion, 
which only the severest Kritik can remove. Still the Ideas 
must have their own proper use, if we could only discover 
what it is, for everything grounded in the nature of our 
faculties must have some purpose.^ When we mistake them 
for concepts of actual objects, they become transcendent in 
their application, and deceive; but they probably have, too, 
an immanent use, when they will be directed to. the employ¬ 
ment of the Understanding in the sphere of experience. 
Thus all errors of suhreptio, of misapplication, are to be 
attributed to defects of Judgment and not to Understanding 
or Reason. 

It was before pointed out (page 242, sl^Jpra) that the 
^ Cf. p. 238, supra. 
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Reason is related io the Understanding very much as the 
latter is to sensil)iliiy. As the Understanding brings unity 
into the inanifokl of objeets !>y means of eoncc|>ts, so the 
Reason Irrings unity into the manifold of concei'Us !,iy means 
of Ideas, making a certain (v/kdm* unity the aim of tlie 
<>[)eralions of the Understanding, \vliic:h otherwise is occii|)ied 
with a dis/nimiive unity alone. Aca'ordingty transcendental 
Ideas slunild not he employed as imsi/iuiive; they are not 
concepts of actual objects; when tliiis regarded tliey Ijccome 
dialectical Rut iliey have an admirable atui indisj)ensal)ly 
necessary reguktim use in dire«:ting the Understanding to 
a certain aim towards which all its rules converge* 
An idea is like the imaginary focus of a i-jcncil of rays, 
wlu(.:h, thouglr not a point from wlnc.h titey actually i)ro- 
ceed, is regarded as such liy a natural illusion; it helps 
us, however, to syskmaitse our knowledge, to explain it 
according to one princiidc, wlncli always is the [iroper 
function of Reason* It will make this matter dearer to 
point out that there arc two methods by whicit Reason may 
proceed, the damnsfraim ami the iiyJ^oihficaL In the 
former case our universal is eeriain and we deduce by 
syllogism our particular from it; in the latter rase the 
universal with which we start is proMemaiiml only, a mere 
Idea, while the i)articiilar is certain* 'Rhe jiroblem then is 
to establish the universality of our problematical rule by 
an examination of particular cases; and if uii pariimlar 
cas^s wkkh can k produced follow from the rule, we may 
conclude it to be universal-^ But it is plain that we 

^ This principle Kant lays clown in his IitimL I^gk | Ablwtt’s 
Translation), p* 43 ; * If all the consequences of a cognidon are true, 
then the cognition itself is true. For if there were siny falsity in the 
co'gnition, smu false consequence must needs exist/ Cf* also |>. 75* It 
is involved in his trmsandeniul prmf (cf, p, 37S, mfm), 
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can never know all possible cases that may arise, and so 
this hypothetical method of procedure does not lead to the 
absolute universality of the rule; this use of Reason is 
merely regulative^ intended to bring particular cognitions 
into unity as far as possible, and such unity is the criterion 
of the truth of the rule. From the above considerations 
we can see that we can only assert this systematic unity of 
cognitions to be a logical principle aiding the Under¬ 
standing ; it can by no means be regarded as a transcend¬ 
ental principle of Reason. But again, a logical law of 
this sort would be devoid of meaning or application without 
a transcendental principle at its basis; otherwise Reason 
would be proposing as its aim an Idea contrary to the con¬ 
stitution of nature, viz. the Idea of the unity of the funda¬ 
mental powers of nature. This can be best explained by 
going into some detail. 

I. The Trinciple of Homogeneity, —In order to reach 
unity science must constantly unify its concepts—must 
seek what is homogeneous in them and class it as their 
higher genus. ITence we have as the logical law of genera, 
Entia non sunt multiplicanda prceter necessitatem —the 
well-known Law of Parcimony. The scholastic philo¬ 
sophers erred in setting this up as a law of nature, of 
things. The cause of the mistake was this, that the law is 
not merely a subjective, economical plan of Reason adopted 
to save trouble; for Reason does not merely suggest the 
rule, but commands the Understanding to follow it, although 
we are quite unable to determine the proper bounds of the 
unity sought. And further, if there existed among pheno¬ 
mena so great a diversity of content that the Understanding 
could not discover the slightest similarity between them, the 
law would be inapplicable though commanded by Reason. 
Hence, then, it is more than a logical law; it presupposes a 

I 2 A 
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transcendi'nlal principle, not ronstilutive but regukitire, ac¬ 
cording to which homogeneity is ne('cs.sarily presupposed 
because without it no empirical concepts, and consequently 
no experience, would be irossible. 

2. 'The Principk of Spedficalion, —To the logical prin¬ 
ciple of genera, which postulates identity, corresponds 
another—that of species, wltich reejuires manifoldncss and 
diversity in things, notwithstaniling their accordance in 
the same genus. Reason here forbids the Understanding 
to consider any .species or sulr-spccies as the lowest possible, 
Entium varietates non temcre sunt niinnemhe. .And this 
logical law, like the last, must l»c Irascd uiioti a transcend¬ 
ental law of specification; it cannot be dctiuccd from 
experience, for ctnpirical specifi<%ation very soon sto}»s in 
the distinction of diversities. Ihit, as before, tins lran.scend- 
ental principle is not constitutive; it does not require an 
actual infinity of variety in the things that arc to become 
objects; it is only regulative, prescribing to the Under¬ 
standing ^ the duty of looking for sult-siiccics under every 
species, and minor varieties under every variety. 

This Principle bids us notice differences, as that of 
homogeneity bade us notice agreements; and Kant notices 
that, according as a man is an empiricist given to analysis, 
or a speculator given to synthesis, he will be inclined to 
lay stress on one or other of them. The one brings 
out the faculty which corresponds to tvU; the other that 
which we ctdl judgment^ 

3. The Prindple ofi Continuity ofi Forms. — This law of 

* Mr. Caird put* this well, ' Coneeptbn can never te wlequate to 
perception, although it must continually strive to make itself so. We 
can never define the individual, yet the intUvMual is the end which in 
all definition we strive to reach.’—/%»/. of Kant, p. 656. 

* Cf. Locke, Buay, IS, * 1 . a. 
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the affinity of all concepts requires a continuous transi¬ 
tion from every species to every other by a gradual in¬ 
crease of difference \ intermediate species are always to be 
regarded as possible. Datur contimiwn fonnarum. This 
unites the former principles by prescribing homogeneity in 
the greatest variety, through the gradual transition from 
one species to another: thus indicating a kind of relation¬ 
ship of the different branches, as having all sprung from 
the same stem. And as in this way there arises no void 
in the whole extent of possible concepts, we may say: Non 
datur vacuum formarum. As in the other cases, this logical 
law of continuity presupposes a transcendental principle at 
its basis {lex continui in naturd)\ and it is equally plain 
that such continuity of forms is a mere Idea. For (i) the 
species in nature are actually divided and form quanta 
discreta^ ^ccidi (2) we cannot make any definite empirical 
use of the law, as not the smallest criterion of affinity is 
indicated by it to tell us how far we ought to pursue the 
gradation of differences. 

If we were to arrange these principles of systematic unity 
in the order required for their empirical use, they would 
stand thus : Variety^ Affinity, and Unity, The remarkable 
feature about them all is that they seem to be transcend¬ 
ental ; and although they contain for the guidance of the 
empirical use of Reason mere Ideas which Reason can only 
approach as it were asymptotically,^ yet they possess as syn¬ 
thetical a priori propositions a more than subjective though 
undefined validity, serving as rules for possible experience. 
And also in the elaboration of experience they are of service 
as heuristic^ principles; but with all this a transcendental 

^ Le. it never arrives at them, though always approaching them, as 
a curve does its asymptote. 

^ they enable us to ask a question, but do not supply the answer. 



deduction > of them in the sense already known to the 
reader is (juite impossible. 

A dinkulty occurs here. In out Jmihfk we distin¬ 
guished (p. 173) ibc dynamical rrincijdcs of the Under- 
st.i.nding, which .are regulative ijrinciiiles of from 

the malhcniatical, which arc conslitulive of inluitwn. These 
laws arc, however, all constitutive iti relatitm to oxpfrience, 
because they make the concepts withmit which cxirerience 
could not exist <t priori jjossible. Hut our present prin¬ 
ciples of i»uru Reason cannot Ire constitutive even in 
regard to empirical concrpls, liecatisc no sensuous schema 
corresponding to thetn can be given, and tlierefore they 
can have no object in (ontrHo. How then can they be 
regarded as having objective valirlity at all ? I he answer 
is to be found in the fact that the Idea serves as an 
analogon to the sensuous .schetna, the dilTercnce being 
that the application of the categories to the schema ot 
Reason is not a knowledge of the object itself (as in the 
application of the categories to sensuous schemata), but 
only a rule or principle for the systematic unity of all 
employment of the Understanding.^ We shall, in short, 

« But cf. next page. 

Cf. Theory af Mthia, p. 160. ‘The phywcnl law, Wing a law to 
which the objects of sensible intuition, as such, arc sulycct, must have a 
schema corrcsiKimliuK to it—that is, a general procedure of the imagina¬ 
tion (by wliich it exhibits a priori to tbc senses the pure concept of 
the Understanding which the law determine*). But the law of freedon 
(that is, of a causality not subject to sensible eondiiions), and conse¬ 
quently the concept of the uncondili«nally-goo«l, cannot have any intui¬ 
tion, nor consetpiently any schema suppUerl to it for the purpow of its 
appBcation in eonereto. Consequently the moral law has no faculty but 
the Understanding to aid iu application to physical olijects (not tbc 
imagination) ! and the Understanding, for the purposes of the Judgment, 
can provide for an Idea of the Reason, n<*t a xehetHet of the hensibdity, 
but a law, though only as to its form as law i such a law, however, as can 
be exhibited eonen/o la objects of the senses, and therefore a law of 
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best describe these principles by calling them maxims^ ix, 
they are ‘subjective principles, not derived from the con¬ 
stitution of the object, but from the interest which Reason 
takes in a certain possible completeness of our knowledge 
of the object;' and we shall thus avoid the contradictions 
which must arise if we regard them as objectively true in 
any other sense. 

Of the ultimate aim of the natural dialectic of human 
reason, —The Ideas cannot, as we have seen, admit of the 
same kind of deduction as the categories; but if they are 
to have objective validity and be anything more than 
empty creations of thought, some kind of justification of 
them must be possible. And this, their transcendental deduc¬ 
tion [in a new and limited sense], may be said to consist in 
showing that they produce systematic unity in the laws of 
the empirical use of Reason. Except in the case of the Cos¬ 
mological Ideas (which are antinomial), there is, of course, 
nothing to prevent us from admitting the possibility of 
their being objective; but nevertheless all that we can 
assert for them is, that they are schemata of the regulative 
principle of the systematic unity of all cognition. Thus 
the transcendental and only determinate concept of God 
presented to us by speculative reason is in the narrowest 
sense deistic; even if we admit a Divine Being we can 
have no concept of the internal possibility of His supreme 
perfection or of the necessity of His existence. But it is to 
be observed that I may admit a thing relatively without 
being obliged to do so absolutely; for example, I look upon 
all connections in the world if they were ordered by a 

nature. We can therefore call this law the Type of the moral law.* 
Mr. Caircl {Philosophy of Kant^ p. 659) gives another illustration of this 
schematism of the Reason—from the idea of a practical maximum, 

^ Cf. Theory of Ethics^ p, 105. 
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supreme reason, and I dicn may represent to myself that 
Supreme Being through concepts, which, properly speaking, 
are only applicable to the world of .sense, l-’or inasmuch 
as 1 make only a rtUttm use of my transcendental hyi>o- 
thesis, as the substratum of the greatest jmssible unity of 
experience, I am quite justified in representing it soj 
though almhtki}\ as existing by itself, i can ajtply no 
sensuous predicates to it at all* 

The highest formal unity, which is liascd upon natural 
concepts alone, is the unity of furprn; and the siiectilative 
interest of Reason forces us to regard all order in the world 
as if it originated from the design of a .Supreme Intelligence, 
^'hi8 principle ojicns out to Reason in the field of exiwrience 
new prospects, and invites it to unite the things of the world 
according to teleological laws. If we keep to this as a 
regulative hypothc-sis, we cannot go very far wrong ; error 
can have no worse result than tliat, where wc expected to 
discover a teleological connection, only a mechanical or 
physical connection appears. But if we employ the Idea of 
a Supreme Being as a constitutive principle, instead of 
restricting it to regulative influence, we shall be liable to 
make serious mistakes. One error which will naturally 
arise is that of raiio; reason will indolently refer 

physical phenomena immediately to the Will of God with¬ 
out taking the trouble of investigating their physical causes. 
Another error into which we are likely to fall in such case 
is that of perversa ratio; we shall be prone to Iwgin at the 
wrong end, to give an anthropomorphic determination to 
the concept of a Supreme Intelligence and then proceed 
to impose aims upon nature. That is, by a sort of a 
5<rr«/>ov vp6rtpov, we shall very prolmbly be tempted to 
distort empirical facts until they accord with the results of 
‘ Cf, I'releg. p. i6a. 
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our a priori reasonings. Against such mistakes we shall be 
guarded by this Kritik of Theology. 

In conclusion, as we have frequently said that it is 
always possible to answer the questions which pure Reason 
raises, it may be well to point out the critical answers to a 
few questions which may naturally occur. Suppose it be 
asked (i), Whether there is something different from the 
world, which contains the ground of cosmical order and 
connection according to general laws? our answer is, 
Certainly, For the world is a sum of phenomena ; there 
must therefore be some transcendental basis of these 
phenomena—that is, a basis thinkable by the pure Under¬ 
standing alone. If (2) we are asked whether that Being is 
a substance, of the greatest reality, necessary, etc., our 
answer is, Thi$ question is without meanings for I cannot 
ap|!>ly the categories beyond the world of sense. If (3) 
the question be whether we may not think this Being 
according to the analogy of the objects of experience, the 
answer is, Undoubtedly,, but only as an Idea and not in 
reality. Again it will be asked (4), Can we then admit a 
wise and omnipotent Author of the world ? Without doubt, 
and not only we can but we must But (5) do we not 
thus extend our knowledge beyond the field of possible ex¬ 
perience? By no means, for we have only presupposed a 
something of which we have no conception whatever as to 
what is by itself; the idea is valid only relatively to the use 
of our Reason in the world. However (6), Can I make any 
use of this concept in the rational investigation of nature ? 
Yes; that is its very purpose; but you must be careful, 
when regarding physical processes as the result of desig?^ on 
the part of the Supreme Being, to remember that you have 
no right to regard this last idea as anything more than 
regulative. When using these analogies you must be always 
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awrtrc lliat they are for you iiolhiiig luorc than analogies. 
A certain dim cotiHrioiifiriesH of this true use of ilic kleij 
says Kant, seems t(» have dictiitcil to tlic |>hilc;mc)j)iiers of 
all times the mcxicralc language used by them concerning 
the cause of Itie world; wc find them employing the 
expressions divim wiuhm anti m'Mmi t/ mii&re indif¬ 
ferently—-nay, rather j'lreferring to use the latter. 

If Bo then the conclusion of the whole mailer for Kant m 
that Reason itontains only regulaliec |’irinri|'-ites; illusion 
arises lliroiigh regarding them as rcinstiliilive. It is not 
hard to sec tliat this negative resnll is ifie only jiossiblc one 
for him; Iris wfmrur in the corni,ilcle isolation of the 

Scnsiliility and Understanding prevented Inni froiii rising to 
the concei'ition of an intuitive understanding on the one 
hand, and on tlie other from reckoning seriously with the 
capacity of inirc thought to suj.>|,i!y its with knowledge 
which must be as true as anything we can aitairn But'the 
object of this commentary being to ex{a:iurid, not to criticise, 
we leave .the Dialectic without furllter remark. The value 
of .the study of Kant as a and this is all he 

claims for himself, will remain even iliough wc do not gO' 
with him in all his concliisioni, 11te service he did in the 
.past by clearing away the cobwebs of the Wcilffitn Metaphysic 
can .hardly be appreciated by Ui who, in litis century, have 
entered i,iito his labours, a.nd with difficulty iinclerstancl wlmt 
attraction that Mett-physic had for the men of his time. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 

If we regard the whole cognition of pure speculative reason 
as an edifice, of which we have at least a general notion, it 
may be said that in our Elementology we have examined 
the materials and determined to what edifice they belong, 
and what its height and stability. Our present task in 
the Methodology relates not to the materials^ but to the 
plan of the building. So then we understand by ‘ Tran¬ 
scendental Doctrine of Method ’ the determination of the 
formal conditions of a complete system of pure reason, 
and we shall treat successively of its Discipline, its Canon, 
its Architectonic, and its History, and this from the tran¬ 
scendental point of view.< Such a task has before been 
attempted under the head of practical logic in vain, for 
general logic,^ not being limited either to any particular 
kind of cognition or to any particular objects, can give 
merely the heads of possible methods for the several sciences, 
and employs a technical terminology in each case, the 
meaning of which the pupil can only learn subsequently. 

The Discipline of Pure Reason 
We have seen before that the peculiar province of nega- 
^ Cf. p. 72, supra. 
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live judgments is to prevent error, and therefore they are of 
especial use in cases where the tendency to form judgments 
transcending possible experience is great, and the error 
resulting from such illusion dangerous, The restraint which 
is employed to repress, and finally to extirpate, the constant 
inclination to depart from certain rules is called discipline: 
it is distinguished both from ad/ure and insirudim, in that 
it is of a purely negative charaidcr, 

'Fhat such talents as imagination and wit, Which ask a 
free and unlimited development, reiiuire in many rcs|>ects 
the corrective influence of Discipline, every one will admit: 
it may seem strange, however, that reason, whose proper 
duty is to prescribe rules of discipline to all the otlier powers 
of the mind, should itself retjuire this corrective. It does 
not indeed rctiuire it, either in the field of possible experience, 
where its principles (Grmdsd/se) arc sulijcct to the test of 
observation, or in the sphere of Watlicmaiic, where its con¬ 
cepts must always be prc.scntctl in |»ure intuition; but, 
when we can obtain neither of these tests, as in its tran- 
cendcntal use, when it proceeds according to pure concepts, 
here discipline is very necessary to keej> it within the limits 
of }ios8ible experience. 

We must notice that in this, the second part of the 
Kriiik, discipline is directed not to the mdent, but simply 
to the method, of the cognition of pure reason; the former 
task has been completed in our Elementology. The latter 
is also necessary; for the employment of reason in the 
transcendental sphere being quite unique, without such a 
discipline errors would unavoidably arise from the follow¬ 
ing of methods which, however suitable to reason in other 
inquiries, would lie out of place here. 

§ I. Discipline in the sphere 0 /Dogmatism. Mathematic 
is a brilliant example of the extension of pure reason 
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without the aid of experience. We ask, then, What is the 
difference between the mathematical method and that 
which in philosophy we call dogmatical ? The answer is: ^ 
Philosophical cognition proceeds from concepts, while 
mathematical cognition can only proceed by means of the 
construction of concepts. By the construction of a concept 
we mean the a priori presentation of the corresponding 
intuition; we construct, e,g. a triangle, either by mere 
imagination in pure intuition, or upon paper in empirical 
intuition; but in both cases quite ^ priori. The individual 
figure drawn upon paper, though empirical,^ serves to 
indicate the concept in its universality, because we attend 
to the act^ not to the result of the construction, which is 
performed under certain universal conditions. Even an 
empirical figure on paper suggests the general procedure of 
the understanding, and so forms the basis of apodeictic 
proof. Philosophical cognition accordingly regards the 
particular only in the general; mathematical, the general in 
the particular, or rather in the individual. 

Some have said that the feature which distinguishes 
Philosophy from Mathematic is, that the former has to do 
with quantity the latter with quality. We are now in a posi¬ 
tion to see their error; they have mistaken the effect for the 
cause. Only concepts oiquantity can be constructed, and so 
the cognition of qualities through reason must be discursive, 
through concepts* The difference between the two methods 
of cognition is formal; it does not result from a difference 

^ Cf. Protegomenaj p. 27. 

® We have here Kant’s answer to the question, How can an in¬ 
dividual figure and an individual demonstration be valid universally? 
Cf. for another answer, Locke, Essay iv. i. 9. We may also remark that 
this passage illustrates the schematism, and enables us to see what 
Kant’s views were as to the meaning of general terms, Cf, p. 147? sufra, 

^ Cf. Kant’s Tntrodtuiton to Logics p, 13. 
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of object matter. I’liilosopliy, as well as Mathematic, treats 
of quantities, of infinity, but in a different way. 

It may also be obscrvetl tlial in Matlicmaiic wc ctmstruct 
not only quantities {t/uaiifit), as in geometry, but also mere 
quantity {qmn/iias), as in algebra, where we abstract 
altogether from the qualities of the olijcct. In this science 
general signs are adopted to denote symbolically the con¬ 
struction of concepts <viz. sttch signs as 4 , ■■ , V), and 
also arbitrary symbols (letters stich as .r, j, s) arc sulwtituted 
for the concepts of pure (juantity according to their various 
relations. Constructions are |jerformcd in intuition with 
this apparatus, just as valid as, ami more general than, 
geometrical conclusions,’ 

If an d priori concept contains a {uire intuition, it can 
be constructed, and wc can jrrocecd intuitively; if it con¬ 
tains l)ut a synthesis of possilde intuitions, it cannot be 
constructed, and we must proceed tliscursivcly. Such 
synthetical propositions with respect to things in general, 
the intuition of which cannot be given a prion, are called 
transcendental; they only contain the rule according to 
which wc must look empirically for a certain synthetical 
unity of what cannot be represented in a priori intuition. 
The transcendental concept of substance (the indefinable 
subject of qualities], for example, does not denote an in¬ 
tuition, but merely the synthesis of empirical intuition 
which cannot be given a priori, and so no determining 
synthetical proposition can spring from it ; we can only 
get a principle of the synthesis of iwssible empirical 
intuitions. The same is true of cause; in this case I go 
beyond the empirical concept of an event, not however 

* Thli! is Kant’s fall explanation of the way in which algebraic 
demonstrations are to be brought under iiilMiiions in space and time. 
Cf. Mill, Logit, vol. 1. p. 387 . 
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tion giving the concept of cause in concreto^ 
he conditions of time, which may in experience 
accordance with that concept. 
a.nscendental efforts to get beyond the limits of 
re so alluring that it may be well to show more 
fierence between the mathematical and the 
1 method, and so to prove that the employment 
3 d of Mathematic cannot be of the slightest ser- 
field of philosophy. The exactness of Mathe- 
ids on definitions^ axioms^ demonstrations. We 
show that none of these, in the strict mathe- 
se, can be obtained in philosophy. 
itions. A definition is the representation, upon 
unds, of the complete concept^ of a thing within 
Hence we cannot expect to obtain a definition 
nipirical concept, e.g, of gold, for the progress of 
is constantly adding new predicates or removing 
3 that such a concept never remains within fixed 
1 logical language, it is not precise. All vre can 
re is what we may call a^ description or explication. 
can an a priori concept, e.g. substance, be defined, 
never be sure that our analysis is complete; 
ay say that we cannot get beyond an exposition. 
regards arbitrary concepts,^ these are certainly 
ase susceptible of definition, for they are made 
; but I can never say, when they depend on 
conditions, that I have thus arrived at a definition 
object, for the existence of a concept does not 

re the laws of logical definition and cfi Inirod. to Logic, pp. 

, in such cases, the denotation rather than the connotation 
ipt is the important point. 

che on notions and complex ideas generally. Essay 11. 22. 2. 
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guarantee tine existence or even the i')ossibility of anything 
corres|)onding. Perhaps I ought here to describe my ex- 
|)Iaiiation as a ^ dedaraf/m (of my iiroject). 

iv, There remains then, as alone susceptible of definition 
properly so called, concepts containing an arbitrary synthesis, 
which can be constructed a pritm. Sucli are maihcnmtical 
concei')ts, and tins l^ecause in Mathematic, and i,n it alone, 
is such a construction possible. We see then that |)liitesO“ 
phical definition (so called) is only ex|>osilion (analytical), 
but mathematical definition is I>y construction of concepts 
(synthetical). 

Hence we oijserve that thougli-we may™nay, myst~f>egin 
with definitions in M,atheinatii‘,‘^ we end with them in Philo¬ 
sophy. We must of ttoiirse assume provisiomd and im{)erfect 
definitions at ilte cotnmenrement of our in<|uiry i*ven in tliis 
case, hut a com|>lete analysis of them is the last step. And 
further, mathematical definitions t*annot be erronemB as 
regards content, though mistakes may occur now and then 
as to form. Analytical definitions, on the other hand, are 
very liable to error either of excess or defect, 

2. Amoms* These, so far as they are immediately cer¬ 
tain, are synthetical principles priori. Now, .phikisophical 
cognition is always discursive, by means of concefJls, and 
therefore can never l.>e axiomatic; for a synihelical connec¬ 
tion between two €oncei>ts is only immediately apparent 
through intuition. Mathematic, on the contrary, may 
possess axioms, because in it, by means of "the coiwimction 
of concepts, two predicates may be connected n prm% and 

Apimrently in this caie, though Ktni tloei not my io, the liiircl 
concliilon of definition is not fulfilled—that Is, the precise ni«ii!»r of, 
predlcatei o^f an arlillrary concept canntit be deteriiilficd on pflmtry 
ground! (mrsprMngiM). 

* In .Mathematic definitions belong od In Fhlloicjphy mi rndm 
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imited. Philosophical principles, then, are discursive and 
deductive; axioms are self-evident. It is true that in the. 
Analytic certain ‘ axioms of intuition ^ were spoken of, but 
the principle ^ there instanced, far from being an axiom, 
served only to indicate the principle {Frincipium) of the 
possibility of axioms in general, being itself only a principle 
i^Grundsatz) based on concepts. It was introduced in that 
place, because it is necessary for transcendental philosophy 
to establish even the possibility of mathematics. 

3. Demonstrations. Apodeictic propositions may be 
divided into two classes, possessing intuitive and discursive 
certainty respectively, to which the names mathemata and 
dogmata may be given. It is only to a proposition of the 
former class that the term demonstration can be applied, 
and hence it is plain, as before, that philosophical proofs, 
which must be discursive and not intuitive, cannot be 
demonstrative; we may call them acroamatic^ as being 
taught by words only. 

The method of philosophy cannot then be dogmatical 
(though it may be systematical), for pure speculative reason 
does not possess a single direct synthetical proposition from 
concepts, Le. does not possess a single^ dogma to start 
from. Even such a proposition as ‘Every effect has a 
cause ^ is not a dogma, for it is not based merely on con¬ 
cepts; but, in order to establish it, we require to bring in 
the possibility of experience. The proper term for such a 
proposition is Principle {Grundsatz)^ not dogma or precept 
{Lehrsatz)^ . because, although it does not require to be 
proved, it possesses the remarkable peculiarity of rendering 
its own proof, experience, possible. 

§ 2. Discipline of Pure Reason m Polemics.—Vit saw 

^ All intuitions are extensive quantities. Cf. p. 163, supra. 

^ Cf. p. 36, stipra. 
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that the aj>|)ar€‘nt conlradit^ions into wlri<ii reason fell in 
the Antinomies could he reconciled with carli other by 
adopting the distinction !)etwecn phenomen;i and noumena. 
In certain other r'ases, however, reason falls into an anti¬ 
thetic, which cannot l>e so easily accounted for. Ifor 
cxami>le, t;ike ilte counter assertions: 'Hierc is a Clod— 
there is no Clod : tlic soul is mortal'—the scad is immortal. 
,Hctc we I'Kive two pam of contradictory })rcjpositions, of 
wln'cli, in eaedt case, one must be true and ,tlie other false; 
l>ut we cannot tell whicdi, for we liave no sure liasis for 
an argument on cither side. Ilen(x*i tticiugh we cannot 
demonstratively prove the existenc:e of (#od or llie immor¬ 
tality of tlie human soul, we have tlie consolation that no 
one can prove the opposite. Now wliai wc mean by the 
IWmk of Pure Reason is this delence of a i^roiiosition 
made by reason in opposition to llie dogmatical counter¬ 
assertions of other people. By such a Polemic*, liowever, 
wc can only oppose and disarm our opponcnts™wc cannot 
attempt to defend our own side; to do the lalier would at 
once be dogmatical, 

But we need not always have recourse to scholastic 
arguments. , We may safely accept those iiropositions which 
agree with the speculative interests of reason in its emfiirica! 
use, and which are the only means of reconciling them with 
our practical interests. It is quite allowable to employ, in 
the presence of reason, the language of a firm /iiM, though 
we may have to give up all pretensions to hmtifkdge* 

Properly speaking, then, there is no insoluble antithetic 
of pure reason, nor should there be any such thing as a 
'Polemic; two people, ought not to dispute about things the 
reality of which neither can present in actual or even, in 
possible experience. Both parties in such case are fighting 
with their own'shadows: ■their combat is, as unending as 
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that of the heroes in Walhalla, Nothing will put an end 
to these foolish disputes but criticmn, which will show that 
knowledge is unattainable on such matters, and that we 
should be content with a rational faith; we have then an 
unassailable position. However, it must be observed that 
it is impossible to satisfy Pure Reason in conflict with itself, 
by a mere sceptical solution: scepticism cannot be a per¬ 
manent condition of the human mind. Consciousness of 
ignorance ought to be the strongest impulse to investigation. 
Here we come upon an important distinction; ignorance 
may be {a) of facts or (/;) of the bounds of cognition. If 
ignorance is accidental it should incite us \d) to investigate 
facts dogmatically^ (b) to investigate the bounds of cognition 
critically. With regard to the manner in which these 
inciuiries are to be pursued we may see a posteriori (a) that 
reason, as a matter of fact, has^ limits, but {b) the deter¬ 
mination of its bowids can only be accomplished ^ prion-, 
and is a matter of science, not of mere perception. For 
instance, every one knows that he can only see a certain 
portion of the earth’s surface at any given time, and so his 
perception is limited; but unless he knows that the earth is 
a sphere, he cannot tell what are the bounds of possible 
perception; this can only be found out ^ priori. Reason 
is not to be considered as an indefinitely extended plane, 
the limits of which are only known in a general way, but 
ought to be compared to a sphere, the radius of which can 
be determined from the curvature of a portion of its surface 
(i,e. from the nature of its synthetical a priori propositions). 

The procedure of reason may be described as at first 
dogmatic; then it subjects its facts to censorship —it sees 
that they may be doubtful beyond certain limits—it declares 
itself to be limited : this is the sceptical stage. But lastly, 
1 Cl ProUg,^.iSA- 
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not merely ilie facts of reason, but reason itself in its whole 
power and in regard to its fitness for rr pmm knowledge, is 
placed under examination: this is the final and criimi 
stage, in win'ch tlie actual hm/zds of reason are «lctcrminecl 
a pnPrl Now we are actually in possession of a fmri 
synthetical cognitions [as we |>roved in tfiie Analytic], but 
till we can [joint out the limits and Ijomids of tlieir use, we 
are dogmatists. And tins must lie possible to <!eiermine ; 
reason originates the conceiJts in ifuestion, and therefore 
will be al)le to solve all [iroblcms immerliatciy concerning 
them and which inevitably arise (cf, p, 307, supm). 

We can now see Ifumes position in philosojjhy: he 

was a stepik {[lerltaps the abli*st of all sr€[»ti«'‘s).he did 

good service in showing the insufficaenry <.jf dogmatism, 
and in [jointing out tliat knowledge was limited, but he 
never advanced to the critical stand[Joiru~he never jrointed 
out the Imumis of knowledge. And we may say that his 
fundamental mistake arose as follows 

A priori synthesis of the Understanding derives all its 
validity from the fact that the Judgments we form relate to 
objects of possible experience; and though we cannot 
|)roceed imnwdmtely beyond the contents of a given con¬ 
cept, we can a priori discern the law of its connection with 
other things, liy reference to the possil.rility of exjjerience 
itself.’^ A priori synthesis of the Reason, cm the otirer 
hand, is impossible, because we have here no third term with 
which we may a priori discern the connection of our 
concepts, and so determine their connection with eadi 
other., . Now ■ Hume did not dislinguiih between ■ the valid 
procedure of Understanding and the dialectical,attempts of 
Reason.; he regarded, the spontaneous generation .of Under-' 
standing and'Reason, inde{>ande.ntly of the impregnation of 
■ I Cf* p. 159,' mpm. 
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experience, as alike impossible. His error lay, not in 
denying the possibility of Metaphysic, but in refusing to 
recognise the just claims of Physic. 

For example, he thought that the Law of Causality 
possessed only a subjective necessity—was only contingent. 
Here he mistook the contingency of our determination 
according to the law, for the contingency of the te/ itse/f. 
It may be only contingent that an effect A has been pro¬ 
duced by a particular cause B, but it is objectively neces¬ 
sary that A should have had some cause. As was pointed 
out before (p. 40), he did not take a large enough view; 
he viewed Causality as an isolated and unique principle, 
whereas we have given in our Analytic a complete table 
of similar principles. 

§ 3. The discipline of Pure Reason in Hypothesis .— 
There are two conditions which must be fulfilled that an 
hypothesis may be regarded as legitimate, i. Its object 
must be possible: reason must not attempt to form con¬ 
cepts of objects which do not harmonise with the conditions 
of the possibility of experience. Space, Time, and the 
Categories, ii. It must be adequate to determine a 
priori ^ the consequences that require explanation; it 
must be independent of subsidiary hypotheses. Hence 
then a valid hypothesis must be not only possible but 
useful. 

For example, to suppose that the soul is a simple 
substance would be to violate the first condition; though, 
on the other hand, it is quite admissible to think it simple, 
in order to employ, in our inquiries into mental pheno¬ 
mena, the Idea of the complete and necessary unity of 
the mental faculties. Such an hypothesis we call tran¬ 
scendental We may next notice that an hypothesis of this 
nature is quite inadmissible in the sphere oiphenomena; it 
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itiiglit help to satisfy the Reason, l>iit it would not help the 
Understanding in dealing with objects* Natural events 
must be explained by natural laws; we must not introduce 
the deus ex maehimj into |)hysi<’s.^ In fact, liy hyperphysical 
ex|)lanations of [physical facts, we rtol only do not advance 
Reason, hut we deprive it of the fruits which spring from 
the cultivation of its prcrper soil, Experience. 

Tlie only legitimate sjdierc for ‘rransccndental fly}>o-' 
tlieses is that of ,/b/m/c, not D(\i*m{tik: and the' reason of 
this is, as we saw befon*, that all synthetic tin>|'>0sitions of 
pure reason possess the peculiarity that, tliough not siiscciU- 
il)!e of [miof, they arc equally incapable of disjiroof Bo, 
plainly, if there is a pnuiimi necessity of reason to believe 
in a certain {.uotjosition, which cannot Ire jirovcd false, wc 
are perfectly justified in maintaining its Irulfi, even though 
we cannot on the other hand prove it to be true, Mtiitw 
e$i muiiiio pmideniis* 'These hypotlrcses of j>ure reason, 
though tliey are l>ut leaden weapons, not having been 
steeled I:>y any law of experience, are c|uitc as usefu! as any 
that can be employed Iry oiqroncnis. I’o take another 
example: Suppose a materialist to say that mind is a 
function of the organism, and to ap|>eal in sui:)}Kirt of his 
doctrine to the admitted fact that menial powers seem to 
be largely dependent on conditions of the body. We at 
once weaken the force of his argument by the assumption 
that, the body is only the fundamental phenomenon, which 
is the condition iu mir present sink of .sensibility and 
therefore of thought 'The body, far from being the cause 
of thought, is only Its restrictive condition. 

■, Such .an assumption cannot l>e dkpnmd^ and so wc at 
once show our ■opimnent that the laws of cxi'ierience and 
nature do not exhaust the field of possibility, and I hat, 
.Cf. p. 3$^i 
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therefore, whatever he may think of our position, he has 
no right to regard his as established, there being another 
alternative which he cannot show to be impossible. It 
must never be forgotten, however, that such hypotheses, in 
the speculative sphere, are not valid as independent pro¬ 
positions, but only in relation to opposite transcendent 
assumptions. 

§ 4. T]u Discipline of Pure Reason as to Proofs.— 
The proofs of transcendental synthetical propositions are 
distinguished from the proofs of all other synthetical « 
priori propositions^ (p.g. in Mathematic) by this, that in 
them Reason does not apply itself directly to an object 
through its concepts, but has first to prove the objective 
validity of those concepts and the possibility of their a 
priori synthesis. The neglect of this preliminary con¬ 
sideration has been the source of much error; attempts 
have been made in vain to prove such propositions by 
the principle of inseparable association. For example, all 
previous efforts to prove the principle of Sufficient Reason 
have been fruitless; here philosophers seem to have 
abandoned proof, and appeal boldly to the common sense 
of mankind. 

And if in synthetical a priori propositions in the sphere 
of Understanding, a necessary preliminary to proof is the 
deduction of the possibility of the synthesis, such a deduc¬ 
tion must be still more indispensable in the case of an 
assertion of Pure Reason, where I aim at going beyond 
my empirical concepts by the aid of mere Ideas. For, 
take the supposed proof of the simplicity of the soul 
derived from the unity of apperception. It looks plausible j 
why does it fail ? It is because the notion of absolute sim¬ 
plicity is not a concept which can be referred directly to a 
1 Cf. p. 364, supra. 
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perception ; as an Idea., at l>esl, it am only be inferred. 
In fact, to argue from the sim|>iicily ol a f/mig/ii to the sim- 
|)licity of the si(hjed of thou^^aihi is a ste|) which requires 
justification. We should first of all have c.stal)lished the 
validity of this .ste[i—have established the possilality of con¬ 
necting our (:once{rt of the soul a priori with lltc Idea ol *i 
sini{'}lc being. Now, how can our concej'it of siriqilicity lie 
thus e%|,')nnde<'i ? In the language of Si>ino«i, how can we 
elevate an al)stractlon into a m mmpkkt f Tl'ie |ios»ibility 
of this it priori synthesis cannot lie eslablislied, and there¬ 
fore tile supfioscd proof is only a j'Kiratogisni. 

1. 'Fhe first rule that we arrive at is, then, not to.attCiiipl 
a 'I.'ranscendental Proof Ijcfore we liavc fir.st c-onsidered 
from what source we arc to derive the |.irindide.H on which 
it i.s to be Ixised, If they arc principles of Understanding 
they are only applicable to. olyects of cx|)erienc*e, and therc'* 
fore we cannot arrive at Ideas liy their means. If they 
are principles {Grtmdsiiize) of ihire .Reason they are only 
reguiative of experience. All this we have sliown liefore. 

2. A second iieculiarity of transcendental proof m this 
For every transcendental iiropositton only om proof can lie 
found. If I am drawing conclusions not from c,;onc:epls, 
l>ut from intuitions, as in Matlicinalical or Kxperirnenta! 
Science, then I may arrive at the result liy several different 
methods. Put, on the other hand, every transcendental 
proposition sets out from om coneepl, and {.icisits the 
synthetical condition of the fiossibility of the object according 
to that concept • There can, therefore, be but one grouncl 
of proof, because, besides this concept, there is nothing else 
by, which the object could be determined., 'Hie proof can 
contain nothing more than the determination of an object 
in general .according to that unique concept. .For €,xainple, 
iU' our, Transcendental Analytic, we inferred that * Every 
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effect has a cause,’ froai the single condition of the objective 
possibility of the concept of an event; that is, we showed 
that an event could not be determined in time unless it 
were subject to such a dynamical rule. In the same way, 
if we want to prove that ‘Every thinking being is simple,’ 
we must pay no attention to what is manifold in thought, 
but keep the concept of the Ego alone in view. So 
also with the transcendental proof of the existence of 
God, which rests entirely on the reciprocability of the two 
concepts of a most real and of a 7iecessary Being, and cannot 
be sought elsewhere.^ If more reasons than one are pro¬ 
duced by the dogmatist for any transcendental proposition, 
we may be sure that he has not got the one on which the 
whole force of the proof must rest, that his reasons are false 
and sophistical—mere special pleading. 

3. It will hence follow, in the third place, that transcend¬ 
ental proofs must be always direct, not indirect. In one 
respect indeed, apagogic or indirect proofs have the advan¬ 
tage of being more easily understood, but they can, at 
best, only show that a proposition is true, not tuhy it is 
so: an osiensm or direct proof, on the contrary, not only 
establishes the proposition, but gives it grounds. The 
reason why apagogic proofs are so much used in the different 
sciences appears to be as follows. In hypothetical reason¬ 
ing we may legitimately argue from the negation of the 
consequent to the negation of the ai^tecedent; but the only 
case in which an argument from the affirmation of the 
consequent to the affirmation of the antecedent is valid 
jg this—if we have enumerated all possible consequents.^ 
If every possible consequence of an hypothesis be true, the 

1 In fact a transcendental proof is an argument from an effect to its 
only possible cause. Cf. p. 4S> supra. 

^ Cf. p. 352, note. 
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liyi'jolhesiH itself iinist l^e true; but il is iicedliss ici 
out that it is not possible in pracliec* totlise.over all possible 
conscc'iuences of a given proiKisition. Hcrirc the mmim 
ioikns or indirect method is often sylislitiiled for the 
direct fmdm iieing easier and just as valici How¬ 

ever, this a|)»igogic method is only admksifile in sciences 
where it is impossible to mistake a merely stilijcciive repre- 
sentiition for ol>jeciive innh. Now in Mit/hwaik such 
sul)replion is impossible, and so in iliat science the ajiagogic 
method is valid and useful In /%r.oV we may guard 
against mistakes in its employment iiy mulliplying our 
olBervations; however, the method here is ncu rigid, and is of 
little use. Jliit wliicn we come to the sphere of 

pure Reason, lire proi'ier. region of «lialct:iical illusion, the 
method is cjuitc useless. Here, in order let jirovt* any 
synthetical statement, il k not sutiicicnl to cstalilisli the 
inconceivability of the ofiposite, for error may arise iti two 
ways, (a) Hiis supjwscd refutation may merely sliciw the 
inconsistency of the opposite opiriiim with the subjective 
conditions of reason, ^4^. in the Hynamiail Antinomies; it 
does not follow, that, because the thesis and anlithcsii are 
subjectively oi)i)osed, they are not both true from cJilTerent 
points of view, (//) On the other hand, as in the Mathe¬ 
matical Antinomies, botli thesis and anttihesk iimy be felte 
and dialectical, being based:, on an im{XM,sfl.iic coric'epl (an 
absolutely existing wodd of sense)* In this latter case the 
rule applies ; Mm e^iis nulla $tmt fmdimia. ' 
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CANON, ARCHITECTONIC, AND HISTORY 
The Cano 7 i of Pure Reason 

We have seen that the proper use of a philosophy of pure 
speculative reason is negative only; it does not supply us 
with an Organon^ only with a Discifline; it rather guards 
us from error than furnishes us with new truth. At the 
same time, there must be some source of positive Knowledge 
in the sphere of Pure Reason; how else can we account for 
the irrepressible desire of the human mind to get beyond 
mere experience, to arrive at the Unconditioned ? May we 
not hope that in the practical sphere, which we have not 
considered as yet. Reason may meet with better success 
than it has had in the speculative I 

Now, if there be any legitimate exercise of Reason at all, 
there must be a Canon for its procedure. By a Canon is 
meant the sum-total (Inbegriff) of the a priori principles of 
the right use of the cognitive faculties. General Logic 
supplies us with a merely formal Canon of both Under¬ 
standing and Reason,^ Our transcendental Analytic is the 
Canon of the pure use of the Understanding. What we 
now proceed to investigate is a Canon of Pure Reason, and 
^ Cf. Introd, to Logics 3. 



wc Hilitll iiirifmc citirsclvrH to the fur we 

I'lave seen lliat ils speculative exercise is diiiletiiral 

H t. ()/i/if Uiiittmk Mud0/t/it ///#r m<c if mr Mtiisrm.— 
I 1 i,e speculative interest whi«'li .Reasuii lias in its three Ideas 
is very small, fur they are transcendent, nut iniriiatieni, uikI 
so arc uf nci use in ev|»iaining eni|drical firls. Hence, then, 
since they are uf iw service! as regards and yet 

are so strongly urgetl tt|'Min m liy MiMsun, it is idaiii llmt 
tlieir real value and inijiurtanf’e rehiie to our pmtimi 
interest Now the moral laws alone, nut being empirically 
eonditionecl, but l>eing alisoluiely imperative, ari! the pro¬ 
ducts of |mre practical reason, and lienee they itlone admit 
of a canon sneh as we seek ; that k, there is a C.aiiion of 
[jractical Reason, if anrl if only there I>c iiiund law^s. In 
fact, Reason, in its pure use, is wholly directed to the 
three iiroldeinsof lire hVeedom of ihe Will, itie hlvisiencc of 
(lod, and the Immortality of the HoiiL Hrese Ihcmselves, 
however, have a still further oliject, namely, to know wAai 
to h dom^ if the will be free, if there be 11 Clod, and if 
there l>e a future World. As tliis concerns our conduit, 
with reference to the ■ highest end of lift?, wc see that the 
last intention of nature was really, in lire caiiililuliori of our 
Reason, directed to the Moral alone. 

We may further notice that the queslion of trari- 
scenclcntal freedom is 'entirely sticcylalive, and that the 
existence of practical freedom^ can lie proved from ex- 
perience alone: hence..in, our Canon we have only to do 
with twO' questions, vk Is there a CicmI? Is there a 
future' life ?, 

^ '*,A will which k iatlependeal of leaiiKWi liiq;i«liei aatl can he 
determined therefore pnrely mtioiml niialvci, i« a If#’/// Tliii 
; if the rn'etnittg of practical freedom,; for ilefuiilkm of irtn* 

scendental freedomi,cf. p. 295, and p. 141. 
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§ 2, 0 / the Ideal of the Supreme Good^ as determining 
ground of the ultimate end of Pure Reason. —The whole 
interest of my Reason is centred in the three following 
questions:^ What can I know? What ought I to do? 
What may I hope ? 

The first question is purely speculative, and Kant considers 
that he has sufficiently answered it' in the Kritih The 
second question is purely practical: the answer is, ‘Do 
that which will render thee worthy of happiness.’ The 
question, ‘ If I act so as not to be unworthy of happiness, 
may I hope on that account to obtain it,’ is both practical 
and theoretical, and is really that one with which we are 
here concerned. Now, before answering it, we assume that 
there are Moral Laws which command absolutely (and 
therefore can be obeyed), ie. that actions done from purely 
rational motives are possible. Assuming this is to say that 
Pure Reason contains in its practical use principles {Prm- 
cipien) of the possibility of experience^ namely, of such 
actions as, in accordance with moral precepts, might be 
met with in the history of man. That is, we establish the 
systematic unity of nature and the objective reality of these 
principles in the practical sphere, though we could not do 
so speculatively- We call the world, thus regarded, a moral 
world ; it is only an Idea, but it is an Idea which may have 
(and ought to have) an influence on the world of sense. In 
this intelligible moral world happiness would be necessarily 
proportioned to morality; freedom, as impelled or restrained 
by the moral law, being itself the cause of general happiness. 
But, in postulating this moral world, we must postulate the 
conditiori under which alone it is possible, vik the idea 
of an intelligence in which ^the most perfect moral will 
united with the highest blessedness is the cause of all 
1 Cf. Introd. to Logic^ p. I 5 - 
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happiness in ihe world so far as il slaiicis iii 'slrirl relalion 
to morality, i.r. Ihe hfml t*/ ihf Sapttmf dmMi, In |>lain 
language, wc are nercssilated by Reason to regard ourselves 
as belonging to a world in whicli otir Iia|;»|iiness is to be 
exactly pro|)ortioncd to our virtue. Hits is not the case in 
the presctil world of sense, nor could il ever lie the case 
except under a perfect moral governor. Hence God and a 
future life are two hyiKiihescs wliicii are neccisary ccinsc* 
(piences of the moral law ; if they were not true, the moral 
law could lie only an idle dream. Wiihoiit thetn the ideas 
of morality may Ire obieciH of jiraise and admintlion, lint 
cannot lie springs of purpose and :ui.toit, iiec'ausc they 
would fail to fulfil «dl the aims which arc naliira! and 
necessary for a rational licing. In sliort, the Su|irenie 
Good consists of ifm ilisitncl elements, Viniic and Hap{ii- 
ness. 

This fmfml theology has ihe iKsmliar advantage over 
spemlaim^ that it leads inevitably t«i the cxincciil of a $mgk^ 
most perfed^ and mimml First- Cause, wlicreof spculative 
theology does not give us even an indmikm cm objectiv-e 
grounds, far less a, mmkimm The only way in which we 
can establish Ihe existence of a sifigk lleing at Ihe lieiid of 
all natural causes k, to take our stand cm moral uriily as a 
necessary law of the universe, and thence infer that there 
must be supreme will which comprehcnck all these iitws 
within itself. This systematic unity of ends in the world of 
intelligences then leads'to the teleological unity of all things 
which make up' this great whole , according to „ U'liiversal 
natural laws, just as the former unity ii icc*ording to univer¬ 
sal and, necessary moral laws. In this way the, {iracticiii 
and speculative reason become oniledd ■ Hie world m-ust 
be-represented -as, having- originated fro.in an Idea if it is tO' 

* This is the point of dfpmrtttre of Eanfs Idetllstic sacccssow. 
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accord with that use of Reason, without which we should 
be unworthy of the possession of Reason—the' moral use. 
Hence the investigation of Nature becomes teleology, and 
further, this notion of design in Nature gives rise to a 
transcendental theolofy 'which takes the ideal of the highest 
ontological perfection as a principle of systematic unity. 

§ 3* Of Ofinwn, Knowledge, and Belief When Reason 
in its canon asserts apodeictically upon the basis of its moral 
laws, the faculty of freedom, the existence of God, and the 
immortality of the soul, it assumes these three propositions 
with a certainty excluding all doubt, and yet, strange to say, 
they cannot be demonstrated scientifically. The nature of 
our assent to them, then, is a point that requires further 
clearing up. 

If a judgment is valid for every rational being, then its 
ground is objectively sufficient, and we call our assent to it 
conviction; but if it has its ground only in the peculiar char¬ 
acter of the subject, the ndintpersuasion is given. The former 
can always be communicated to others j the latter cannot. 

Or we may express ourselves thus: There are three 
degrees of holding for true, three modi of assent, Opinion, 
Belief, and Knowledge. Opinion is subjectively as well as 
objectively inadequate, is a mere problematical judging. 
Belief is objectively inadequate, but is subjectively adequate, 
an assertorial judging. And Knowledge is both sub¬ 
jectively and objectively adequate ; what I know I regard 
as apodeictically certain.^ I must never venture to be of 
opinion without knowing at least something by which my 
judgment, problematical in itself, is connected with truth, 
which connection, although not perfect, is still something 
more than an arbitrary fiction. Moreover, the law of such 

1 It is worth noticing how clearly Kant distinguishes objective from 
subjective necessity in this passage. 
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i:!onne€lion must be cerluin. For if,- with rcsjiect to this 
law, I have nothing Init opinion, it k alt a mere filay of the 
imagination bearing no relation whatever to t.nilh» 

In the judgments of IH.ire Reason oi'iinion has no pliicc; 
for in them the prineiplc of connection miist be universal 
and necessary. Hence the sphere of ofunion can neither 
be 'Mathematic nor Klhic; here there must lie knowledge. 
W'C miisl tint hazard an ai..lion on the mere 0/^mm lluit is 
allowed ; we must /mm* it to in* so. In the iranscenclental 
use of Reason, car the cf.>ntrary, mere efirntm is insiinideril, 
but k too strong a term. Speciilalively lierc we 

cannot form a judgment at a!!, 'because the siibjcclivo 
grounds on whidr we hold a thing to be true c'arinol Ire 
admitted in Ejrcculative inquiricB. Nor can the iimmikulfy 
insufficient acceptance of a truth Ire c-ailcd klk/ cMcce|it from 
the pmeiiml point of view. And this praclicii! reference i« 
cither to skiii^ or to the former being C'onccrncd 

with any arbitrarily pro|Krsed ends, the latter with absolutely 
necessary ends only. 

L As an example of the former case, a |)hyiidan 
believes, say, that his diagnosis is correct in a case of 
disease, and acts accordingly; such a belief, cemtingeht 
indeed, but nevertheless giving the grouncl of the aclual 
use of means in certain actions, is ciilled fmgwmiml In 
proportion as a man holds this kind of tielief strongly, he 
is ready to hi on it, and this,is a fair test of rli, strength. 
But it must be observed, further, that in many cases where 
our Judgment is .purely theoretical, In which we cannot 
undertake, any correspondent actions, we can still represent 
to ourselves .in .thought the possibility of such actions, for 
which we suppose ourselves to ■ have sufficient grounds, if 

^ Cf. the dktfectioa Iwtween hyputhttkal tnti ctlegorical iai|>eri.il¥es. 
Th.mry qf pr'%% 
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any means existed of ascertaining the truth. And so there 
is in purely theoretical judgments an analogon to this 
pragmatical belief in practical matters, which we will call 
doctrinal belief; my belief of the existence of God, which 
is produced in my mind by the pursuit of physical science, 
is of this character. As a condition of a contingent, but 
not unimportant end, namely, that I may have guidance in 
the investigation of nature, it is necessary to admit a wise 
author of the world.^ Mere doctrinal belief, however, is 
rather unstable; we often lose it on account of difficulties 
in speculation (though in the end we always return to it). 

IL We now turn to Moral Belief. Here action is absolutely 
necessary, and I must obey the moral law in all points. 
The end in this case is incontestably established, and, as far 
as we know,^ only one condition is possible under which 
that end could agree with all other ends and thus have 
practical validity, viz. the existence of God and of a future 
world. Hence I inevitably believe this, and this belief is 
moral My conviction may not be logically certain, but it 
is morally certain; my belief in God and in another world 
is inextricably interwoven with my moral nature. 

{ To sum up, then, our Canon consists only of these two 
articles of belief; in respect to the essential ends of human 
nature, the highest philosophy cannot effect anything more 
than that guidance which nature has vouchsafed to the 
meanest understanding. 


1 Kant means by belief, ‘assent which is sufficient to influence 
action’ [Introd. to Logic, p. 58, note). Our conviction of the exist¬ 
ence of God derived from our investigation of nature is such that 
we act on it when occasion arises j it is stronger than mere opinion, 
and so we call it hlief, but doctriml belief, to distinguish it from morf 
belief derived from the evidence of the moral law. Compare with this, 
Butler’s use of the phrase ‘practical proof’ in the Introduction to the 
Analogy. . ^ Vide^. Z%o, mpra. 
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Tk( AfikikiCiinik tf Pun Rtumii 

Anhiiixhuik \%\\\i:.dXX\%i f»y?tlcin, »irul rcanoti always re- 
cfiiires that kiiowkalge Jilioiikl lie retliictcil to nyhlcm—lhal is, 
that our iliffcrcut *:ogiiitioirs sliotilil be raugee! iinclcr one 
idea. Hus leading idea is the raliona! «::iiriiccpl of the form 
of a wliole in wlncti both the esleni of its imiiiifolcl amienis 
and the jilati belonging to earh jeiri arc «lelcriiuncd u pnm. 
When we view a seienr^e from sui.li a stanclt'ioinl, il is like 
an organism {mikuhtiiu)^ not a mere aggregate (rviuirr7vi//e). 

It grows internally, lint not externally-.like an animal 

'iKidy, lilt* growth of whieh adds no new mcmiier, 
fn.it witlioiil changing the iimiioriion .of die {.larls renders 
eacb memfitr .sironger and more effiidcni f«.ir its own 
i;nir|)ose» 

d.liis Idea requires hr its realisalion a S^Z/nua, i.e* an 
essential variety and order of |.iart.s delcrmined u /mm from 
the prifiripk of the end in view. A Schema which is not 
designed according to an Idea, Imt em|iirically in accordance 
with contingent ends, can only give us /n/mm/ unity in. our 
science In order to get anMn/mka/ unity., the schema 
must give a /mm the outline of the science 

and the division of it into parts according to the Idea; the 
tiarts must be shown. to have an cwetilittl ailntly, in that 
they all depend on one iupreme and inlemalendi which 
renders the whole {Kissible. . A .science fiiusl have macle 
considerable progress before such a coiKt*pti«.m of il can 
be grasped; Its originator ieldoin seas il in . its full titeat 
and, true character. Scientific lyslemi sfms to grow like 
worms by a kind of afmimmf by the mere c.:oiv- 

iuence of' concepts *, though re.a.l!y they all Imve a sAm/Mt 
like an original germ, in -accordance with which they are 
developing, .And |uit.t>eca.use this germ lies in retiott in 
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all cases, it is possible to systematise human knowledge, to 
construct an Architectonic of it. 

We may first notice that knowledge may be either 
historical (cognitio ex datis) or rational (cognitio ex frin- 
cipiis). With the former we have nothing to do: we are 
only concerned to sketch the plan of the Architectonic of 
cognition from pure reason. As to rational cognition, we 
before divided it (p. 363) into Mathematical^ which proceeds 
according to the construction of concepts, and Philosophical^ 
proceeding from concepts themselves. Mathematical know¬ 
ledge cannot be merely historical a man cannot really 
accept a mathematical truth without appreciating the steps 
by which it is arrived at, and so it may be said that mathe¬ 
matics may be learneds philosophy, on the other hand, 
cannot be learned except in the historical sense. A 
person who has made himself acquainted by reading with 
the tenets of a philosophical system, but who has not 
thought them out for himself, cannot be called a philo¬ 
sopher \ ‘ he is only the plaster-cast of a living man.' 

So far we have been regarding Philosophy as equivalent 
to rational knowledge from concepts. Now this is only the 
scholastic of the science; from such a concept 

we could never attain more than mere logical perfec¬ 
tion. In this regard the end of a science is skill; it is 
directed towards certain arbitrary objects, and its purpose 
is fulfilled if these are attained. And so, in the scholastic 
sense, we are philosophers if we cdca philosophise well, if we 
are masters of the art of reason ( Vermmftkunstler). But 
there is also the cosmical concept of philosophy, which 
has much more dignity. According to it philosophy is the 
science of the relation of all knowledge to the essential 

5 - Historical knowledge is the mere knowledge that a thing is, as 
distinguished from knowledge why it is. 

I 2 C , 
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ends of Iiuiikiii reason rafimh huwiamr ); the 

pliiloHOplicr h not a mere ntastcr cd‘ tlic art cif rcascin^ but 
a lawgiver* I1te mathctnaii«::iaii| lire and lire 

logician arc only niasiers of ihc ail «:»f reason ; iitii tresidcs 
these there is lire jdrilosopher,'the ideal Icachcr who uses 
them all as insinnnenlH for the advancenienl of Ihc essen¬ 
tial aims erf iniman reason, 'We <lo not iiretend that he 
anywlrcre CKists, init nevertheless ibc Idea of liis legislation 
exists cvcrywlicrc. in the reason of every rational Ireiiig; and 
so, according to this Idea, we may delertninc wlial kind of 
systematic nnity j.ihilos«:i|ihy in its mmihii ronce|it* re* 
quires, and also accordingly wx* may make ciiil its suli* 
divisions. 

Now, jdainly, if the |wrfcii systcmaliral {lerfcction of 
reason has Ircen rcarrhed, tlicrc can lie lint one higircsl end 
“the destination of man, and so }itii!ciso|i!iy, in die liigliest 
sense, is really Moral Philoso|)hy, as in fart it was regarded 
liy the ancients, indeed, even at jircHent we j>o|iiilarly 
speak of a man who has his passions under proper control 
as a 

We now, proceed to ckssificalion, Knowledge lieing 
either mnpmmi or ^ prhri^ we shall siilidivide iihtlcisophy 
into (ri) pure, (/i) empirical Tq the liitler we ihall, reliirn 
liresently. As to the former it .may tie cither PrapmifMik 
—that is, pnpamkry and criimi^ or a iyiternalical body of 
dmirm^ iisimlly eallerl MeMphy$k, .It ii, however not un¬ 
common to indude both crilidsm and docirine under this 
head, but we adopt the above distinction for the, sake of 
clearntm . Next, Mctaphysic maybe either of Nature cir 

■ *'Bf t »smleal concept,V says Kant, *l mean mm In which 
mmf »» ntcessftrlly It InterwtecL' Compw# wiili ilili the use of die 
phrase OU' pp. aSi,- .286. With the whole, pitiage the stticlenl 
shoaM eom'pare pp* t4*t5« 
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of Freedom, may be speculative or practical) when practical 
it is called Ethic, The extreme importance of having our 
classification of the sciences thus constructed on definite 
principles is plain, for Metaphysic has never before been 
clearly explained. When it was spoken of, e.g, as the 
science of first principles of cognition, this definition gave 
no clue to its real nature, for there was no criterion given 
which might distinguish first principles from those which 
were acquired later. The differences in kind between a 
priori and a posteriori knowledge, and between philo¬ 
sophical and mathematical cognition, lie at the root of the 
whole matter, and Kant proudly claims for himself that he 
was the first to observe them. The Metaphysic of Nature 
consists of two parts. Transcendental Philosophy {Ontology) 
and Rational Physiology, The former treats only of Under¬ 
standing and Reason themselves in a system of concepts 
and principles which relate to objects in general; the latter 
treats of nature —that is, the complex of given objects. 
This latter again may be either mmanent or transcendent^ 
the first if it takes account of the conditions under which 
alone objects can be given us, the second if it regards a 
connection of the objects of experience which transcends 
all experience. Transcendent Physiology treats then of the 
external connection of the whole of Nature with a Being 
above Nature {Theology), or postulates an internal tran¬ 
scendental connection of its parts {Cosmology).) and as the 
objects of the senses are twofold, either of corporeal or 
sentient nature, we may have two branches of Immanent 
Physiology also, rational Physics^ and rational Psychology, 
Now such a division is prescribed by the fundamental 

1 Kant points out that he does not mean by this what is cominonly 
called physica generalis, which is rather Mathematic than a philosophy 
of nature. 
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idea of a philosophy of pure reason, and lo il k anidkiiimk^ 
adcf|iiale to its csscniud ainiH, iimil not merely kdimmi and 
accidetiial 

In conclusion, two qiicsliuiii iiiiiy naturally lie askeci 
i. How can I expert knowledge a i.r. Mclapliysic, 

of objects SCI far as they arc given lo oiir mimcs iI fimirmrit 
how ran 1 ex|>eci lo have a raimiaf The 

answer is: We take frcitn ex|ic?rienrc noihitig beyl>iid what 
is necessary lo give us an object of exlerruil or itilerniil 
sense; in the one rase tiy the iiierc r:oiii:cj.»l of initlter 
(irnpenciralite and lifeless extensionin ilic oilier liy the 
concept of a thinking tieing (in the internal ctniiirkal 
representation / MiM)* ti. How sliall wc dassily rmfiirimi 
pspimkgy f We reply : It roines under uppimi pkittmphy; 
it has, properly slacking, nothing lo say In Mein|iliy»k% 
It may, however, retain its prcicnl I'llarc under Ylclaptiysic 
for convenience sake, but as a mere guest iiniil it is provided 
with a proper home in a iysicmatic Anlhrcijiotogy, the 
proper {lendanl of Empiriatl Iliysicid 

Such ti the general idea of Mela|iliyik« It iinist be 
observed that we have shown that ihoiigh it doci mil siipply 
ihtfmndaiim of religion, it ntuil alwnys remain its Imimmfi, 
This is true philosophy; it leads lo wisdom, and llie way to. 
it is the way of science. 

TM Msiiiry Pum Rmtm 

We can only, of course, under this head, give the merest 
sketch; it is striking that Theology has always, in the past, 
farmed the beginning of sfieciilative inquiry rather. than 
.the en4 • 

We may elawify philc^ophers in three ways i— 

Cf^vol. il p. ail* 
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i. With regard to the object of rational cognition, they 
must either be Sensualists with Epicurus or Intellectualists 
with Plato. 

ii. In relation to the origin of pure rational cognition, 
they are either Empiricists or Noologisis ; they either follow 
Aristotle and Locke, or Plato and Leibnitz. Locke is 
peculiarly inconsequent in his empiricism, for , having 
derived all concepts and principles from experience, he 
yet endeavours to apply them to prove the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul (though both lie 
entirely outside the bounds of possible experience). 

iil In relation to method. If we pass over the natural 
ist of pure reason who relies altogether on what he calls 
common sensej the only methods in use in the past have 
l)een the dogmatic (e.g. Wolff) and the sceptical (e,g, Hume). 
The one scientific path which has not yet been tried is the 
critical^ and this Kant commends to his reader as a path of 
great promise in. th|^futu|e. 

^ H /j, 




‘ 1 Cf. Prok^. p. 182. 
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, Sixth Frfitinn Homer to/MeHSlSaOT., 

/ I' i Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9s.'JIS 

fi;f44v;SaffSI^^^ 

Xst re^^tL agree with his conolusioaror not, we 

his own.” * '’o'dness and straightforwardness with which he holds 

^^to Tlmught, from the Age of Alexander 

to the Roman Conquest. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

reirJd'ed"l?f'’"'’'r^® ’7“ ’Ee and thought may be 

1 carded as complementary to more than one of Professor Mahaffv’s other 

//rS Vf- S A v" f P°“‘ ^Eich the 

imtory of Giie/i iMeraJare ends; and they supply the domestic and 

to body-out the brilliant sLtch oS Alexander's 
liormiT^. vindicates, in an eloquent introduction, the im- 

p rtancc of his subject. ... The subject is a grand one, and the author’s 

Sct«r^ The‘o%v‘T Eas been comparatively 

„fr*. u ^ ,7^® P°Etics.l and social experiments of the time; the spread 
menfT^i’n ®“E.“''® "^tiessary for the future of humanity; the actual achieve- 
ents in architectiire and sculpture, in poetry and in painting—these things 
fSl 7^® interest of the historian and the artist, while the 

philosopher will be curious to see how Mr. Mahaffy justifies his favourable 

^i-T? 7^ subject has now 

louna an English historian competent t(;^ do it justice.*' 

lvr,l 7 !iT “■ • • -A-t bis own immediate subject Mr. 

Mahaffy has worked with much skill and care. It is pleasant to visit 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamon in his company, and to make acquaint¬ 
ance with their kings, their poets, and their philosophers. We see what 
kind of literature, what kind of philosophy, grew up in a very artificial 
and_ conscious age, an age which, as Mr. Maliaffy does not fail often to 
remind us, has so very much in common with modern Europe.” 

Bambles and Studies in Greece. With Illustrations. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. los. 6 d. 
,^be St. J'antes's Gassette says:—“It is unnecessary to praise this hook, 
which the public has already decided to be one of the best of its kind 
The present edition is enriched with a good deal of additional information.” 
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With upwards of Ei^ty Illustrations. 

Sketches from a Tour through Holland and G-ermany. 

By J. P, Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers. With Illustrations byj. E. 

Rogers. Extra Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

This is an account of a tour through some of the less known towns in 
Holland, Central Germany, and along the Baltic Coast, The titles of 
chapters are as follows : Preamble; Down the Thames; Dordrecht; 
Leiden and Haarlem ; About the Zuider Zee—Enkhuizen; Miscellaneous 
Gleanings ; Central Germany, Brunswick—Romanesque Churches j Helm- 
stedt—Hildesheim ; Marburg—Fulda; In the Country; Some Baltic 
Towns—^Wismar; Lubeck—Liineberg—Hamburg; On the Way Home. 

The Saturday Review says : “ If this tour through Holland and part of 
Germany does not largely increase our knowledge of those countries, it is, at 
any rate, a very pleasant and amusing book. ” 

Scotsman ^y%: “ Acheeiyand delightful book of travel. . . . All 
the book is bright and animated. The sketches join with the text in giving 
just notions of bits of mediaeval architecture. The text itself is richer. Art, 
history, economics, social habits, surface-politics, fashions in dress, philology 
and the inaptitude of the Dutch vulgar to understand their own language when 
spoken with a possible brogue—these and a thousand others are the topics of 
the text. They are treated most lightly and pleasantly. The book will be 
heartily enjoyed by all its readers.” 

The Glasgow Herald says ; “This entertaining and most readable volume 
is in no sense a guide book. It does not attempt to catalogue and label every 
sight and eveiy curiosity for the benefit of intending travellers. It contains 
the jottings of two intelligent, cultured, and observant tourists who, in addition 
to all that Baedeker and Murray point out, have seen much that is interesting, 
but too often overlooked, and is, indeed, just such a book as will delight those 
who already possess some acquaintance with the places described in it.” 

The Manchester Guardian says : ‘ ‘ Any one who is doubting where he had 
better go for his next continental holiday will find this book pregnant of sug¬ 
gestion. ... On the whole, the book is slight— a. record of casual impressions, 
though the impressions of exceptionally intelligent and open-eyed observers. 
It is, however, distinctly readable, and the architectural sketches of interesting 
bits in old towns like Alkmar, or Hildeshdm, or Lubeck, or Rostock, greatly 
add to its attractiveness,” 

The Aberdeen Journal says : “ The book contains a large fund of informa¬ 
tion both valuable and interesting, especially to archaeologists devoted to the 
study of Gothic and Renaissance architecture, . . . Mr. Mahaify and Mr. 
Rogers have indeed given their readers a treat. ” 

Truth says : “ It is a brightly written and beautifully illustrated book.” 

The Field says: ‘ ‘ This book contains an interesting account of many 
places in HoEand and Central Germany, outside the track usually foEowed by 
the English or American tourist ... the Elustrations are remarkably good 
. . . the account given by the authors of the people and the things in general 
that came under their notice are aE pleasantly, and in many instances amus- 
ingly, written; and their remarks on the political state of Germany at the 
present time are well worthy of notice.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail says: “Of aE the books this season has pro¬ 
duced within measurable distance of modest pockets, this sketch-book deserves 
the palm.” _—- 
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